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ACT # INCORPORAT 

,:/ LM>H A R Y ^, 
Ak Act to Inc<j^rpobate the Kansas Medical Societt. 

Be it enacted by the Sib^^or cm^\Q^gi^ative Assembly ef 
the Territory of Kansas} ^ - -^ ' 

Section 1. Amorj Hanting, S. B. PreDtiss, J. P. Root, A. 
Fuller, C. F. Kobb, J. W. Robinson, J. B. Wheeler, L. C. Tollei. 
S. C. Harrington, A. Danford, C. E. Minor, J. B. Woodward, 
W. Madison, J. H. Phelps, O. Brown, Charles Robinson, M. F. 
HoUaday, H. J. Canniff, A. J. Ritchie, M. Bally, J. M. Pelot, 
H. H. Beals, J. G. Blunt, T. Linsey, G. W. Beaumont, J. Leigh, 
A Newman, H. Harttmann, Wm. Graham, and their associates 
and successors, who shall be elected to membership as here- 
inafter provided, are hereby constituted a body corporate and 
politic by the name of The Kansas Medical Societt, and 
shall have perpetual succession forever. Said Society may 
have a common seal, and change or alter the same at pleasure. 

SEa 2. That members of said Society, in their corporate 
capacity, may elect such officers as they shall Judge necessary 
for its government and the management of its affairs, deter- 
mine the name, power, duty and term of office of each; also 
the time and manner of said elections. 

Sbo. 3. Said, Society, by and in their corporate name, may 
have all the rights, privileges and powers of a natural person 
in law and equity. 

Sec. 4. Said Society may elect such persons to membership 
aa they shall Judge proper, and shall have power to expel, 
suspend or disfranchise the same, as members, from all the 
rights and privileges of the Society; but such expulsion, 
suspension or disfranchisement shall be by a vote of two- 
thirds of all the members present at a regular meeting of said 
Society, of which due notice shall have been s^iven. 

Sec. 5. Said Society shall have full power to make and 
enforce by-laws, and impose and collect at l^w any reasonable 
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fines, not exceeding fifty dollars, as maj be provided in said 
by-laws, for any and every violation or infraction thereof. 

Sec. 6. Said Society shall issue certificates of membership 
to all its members, under such regulations as its by-laws may 
prescribe, and may also grant licenses to all respectable phy- 
sicians, non -graduates, who shall, on examination, be found 
qualified for the practice of medicine and surgery, or either, 
to practice those branches for which they are found qualified. 

Sec. 7. Any three members of said Society may organize 
county or auxiliary societies in any county of this Territory; 
and said auxiliary society, when so organized, shall have all 
^ tbe powers and privileges, in the corpotate name which they 
may adopt, that are ponferred by this act upon the Kansas 
Medical Society: and the officers of said auxiliary societies 
shall be honorary members of the Kansas Medical Society. 

Sec. 8. A meeting of the corporators, or a part thereof, shall 
be held in Lawrence, on February 10th, A. D. 1859, for the 
purpose of electing the first officers and completing the organ- 
ization. 

Sec. 9. This act to take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. 

A. LARZELERE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatices. 

C. W. BABCOCK, 

Prmdent of the CouncU. 

Approved February 10, 1859. 

S. MEDARY, Oovemor. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE KANSAS MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The corporators of the Kansas Medical Society assembled 
in accordance with the provisions of the charter granted by 
the Legislative Assembly at its present session, to elect its 
first board of officers, and to transact all necessary business. 

Dr. Alonzo Fuller was called to the chair and Dr. S. C. 
Harrington chosen secretary pro tern. 

On motion of Dr. Harrington the following by-law was 
adopted : 

'* The officers of this society shall consist of a President, 
six Vice Presidents, Corresponding Secretary, Recording Sec- 
retary, Treasurer and Librarian, to be chosen by ballot and 
to hold their offices for one year and until their successors are 
elected." 

On motion of Dr. Wheeler, the society proceeded to the 
election of officers for the permanent organization of the 
society with the following result: 

For President, Dr. S. B. Prentiss; \'ice Presidents, Drs. A. 
Hunting, J. P. Root, J. P. Robinson, A. J. Ritchie, C. F. Kobb 
and M. F. Holiday. For Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Albert 
Newman; Recording Secretar}', Dr. J. B. Woodward; Trea- 
surer, Dr. A. Fuller, Librarian, Dr. A. Hartmann. 

The president took the chair and on motion, Drs. Alonzo 
Fuller, M. Hartmann and Albert Newman were appointed a 
committee to draft by-laws and report at the next meeting of 
the society. 

On motion of Dr. Hartmann, Dr. J. B. Wheeler was appointed 
a committee to prepare and report a code of Ethics at the 
next meeting of the society. 

On motion of Dr. Wheeler, the president was authorized to 
call the next meeting of the society as early as possible for the 
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adoption of By-Laws, a Code of Ethics and the transaction of 
ID J other busiEiesB' thought proper. 
On motion of Dn Wheeler the society adjourned. 

Dr. S. B. PRENTISS, 
J. B. WOODWARD, President. 

Secretary. 
Lawrence February 10, 1S50, 



Pursuant to a call by the President, the Kansas Medical 
Society held its annual meeting at the Eldridge House in 
Lawrence, on Tbursday evening, February 23, 1860. 

Meeting called to order by the President. 

Journal of last meeting read and approved. 

Drs. A« Fuller^ A. Newman and M. Hartmann, committee 
on rules for the government and regulation of the Society, 
presented a report 

On motloi of Dr, Tolles, the rules for the government and 
regulation of the society were adopted. 

Dr, Wheeler, from committee on Code of Ethics, recom- 
mended the adoption of the National Code, which was agreed 
to. 

On motion of Dr. Wheeler, the society proceeded to the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, with the following 
result: 

For President, Dr. J. R Root; Vice Presidents, Drs. J. B. 
Wheeler and J. H. Phelps; Recording Secretary, Dr. J. B. 
Woodward; Corresponding Secretary, Dr. A. Newman; Trea- 
surer, Dr. S. B, Preotiae; Librarian, Dr. M. Hartmann; Cen- 
sors, Dre. A- Fuller, L. C. Tolles, S. B. Prentiss, J. B. Wood- 
ward, C, F. Kobb, T. Lindsey, A. J. Ritchie, J. W. Robinson 
and J. G. Btunt 

On motion of Dr. Newman, the vote by which the by-laws 
were adopted was recoDsidcred, and the following persons 
were elected members of the Society: 
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Drs. J. A. BenJamiD, Uerriford, Kerr, Nelson and J. W. 
Seott 

On motion of Dr. Newman, the by-law adopted at the last 
meeting waa repealed, and those reported bj the committee 
were then adopted. 

Dr. S. B. Prentiss was appointed Orator for the next annual 
meeting and Dr. J. B. Wheeler substitute. 

Drs. S. B. Prentiss, L. C. ToUes and J. B. Woodward were 
appointed Ei^ecutiTe Committee for the ensuing year. 

Voted to hold the next annual meeting of the Society at 
Lawrence on the last Thursday in February, 1861. 

On motion, the Society adjourned. 

S. B. .PRENTISS, M. D., 

PreHdent, 

J. B. WOODWARD, 

Secretary^ 

Lawrence, February 23, 1860. 



Pursuant to a call by the president the Kansas Medical 
Society met at the Eldrldge House, Lawrence, on the last 
Thursday in February, A. D. 1861, at 7 o'clock, p. m. 

President in the chair. 

Journal of last meeting read and approved. 

On motion of Dr. Newman the society voted to meet on the 
last Wednesday in January at such place as may be desig- 
nated by the president 

On motion adjourned. 

J. P. ROOT, M. D., 
J. B. WOODWARD, M. D., PreHdent. 

Secretary. 
Lawrixcb, February 27, 1861. 



Pursuant to a call. by the president the Kansas Medical 
Society met at Topeka on the 31st day of January, 1866, Not 
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being a quorum present adjourned to meet at Lawrence on the 
first Tuesday in April, 1866, 10 o'clock, a. m, 

J. P. ROOT, M. D., 
M. BAILEY, M. D., PrendenL 

Secretary pro tern, 
Lawiiencb, Kan., April, 1866. 



Pursuant to call the Kansas State Medical Society met at 
L&wieoce, April 3d, I866r at 3 o'clock p. m. The {fresident 
aad vice president being absent. Dr. A. Fuller was elef»ted 
president pro tern. Quorum present. 

On motion the act of incorporation and the proceedings of 
previouB meetings were read. Dr. S. B. Prentiss, chairman 
of the Board of Censors, reported the following names for 
membership, viz: Drs. T. Sinks, G. W. Hogeboom, A. Campbell, 
J. W. Brock, G. C. Crook, O. P. Barbour. C. A. Logan, H. Buck- 
mAster, C. C. Shoyer, S. B. Davis, W. B. Carpenter, L. Houston, 
^Boling, M. S. Thomas, L O'Brien, A. C. VanDuyn, G. E. 
Budington, G. W. Walgamott, O. F, Searl, Charles Neuman, 
J, L. Prentiss, S. C. Brown, H. P. Woodward, R. Aikman, 
— Sanders, and D. W. Stormont. 

On motion of Dr. Newman they were duly elected. Moved 
and carried that the corporators sign the by-laws and pay the 
fee required of new members. 'Dr. Prentiss moved that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to examine the by-laws and re- 
port necessary amendments. Carried. The chair appointed 
Drs. Prentiss, Newman and Logan. 

Moved and adopted that a committee of three be appointed 
to confer with the Regents of the State University in regard 
to the establishment of a medical department thereto. Drs. 
Sinks, Newman ai^d Stormont were appointed. 

On motion Drs. Logan and Newman were appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange business for the evening. 

On motion adjourned until 7 o'clock. 

The society met aecording to adjournment, president Fuller 
In the chair. Minutes of the afternoon session read and ap- 
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proTed. Dr. Logan, from the committee on Bantnefts^ anbrnit- 
ted the following report: 

"The undersigned committee on Busineas would respectfully 
report that the following points should claim jour attention : 

1st In accordance with the object had in view in the ap- 
pointment of a committee to revise the by-laws, the following 
amendments should be laid on the table to be acted on at the 
next session, viz: Amend the last section of the by laws by 
striking out all after the word provided. 

2nd. The following committees should be appointed to re- 
port at the next session, viz: 

A committee on Practical Medicine. 

A committee on Surgery. 

A committee on Obstetrics. 

A committee on Climatology. 

A committee on Zymotic Diseases. 

3d. Medical and Scientific communications. 

4th. The appointment of a committee to procure the pass- 
age of a law to print the transactions of the Society at the 
expense of the State. Also to amend section 7 of the act of 
incorporation by striking out all after the word " this " in the 
third line and adding " State, under such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the State Society.'' 

5th. Election of Officers. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. A. LOGAN. 
A. NEWMAN. 

On motion, the report was received and adopted. 

On motion, the Society proceeded to the election of the 
Standing Committees, to report at the next meeting, with the 
following result : 

Practical Medicine — Drs. Stormont, Newman and Brock. 

Surgery — Drs. Bailey, J. L. Prentiss and Davis. 

Obstetrics — Drs. Logan, Fuller and Brown. 

Climatology — Drs. Sinks, Bailey and Boot. 

Zymotic Diseases — Drs. Hartmann, Walgamott and S, B. 
Prentiss. 

The committee appointed to carry out the provisions of the 
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4th article of the above report consiats of Drs.. RobiMoa, 
B&iley and Stormont 

Oq motioD, the Society proceeded to the election of officers 
far the ensuing year. The followiog gentlemen were elected, 
viz: 

For Fresidctit, Dr. C. A. Logan; Vice Preaideata, Drs. A. 
Newman and Bailey; Recording and Corresponding Secretary, 
Dr. D. W. Stormont; Treasurer, Dr. J. L. Prentiss; Librarian, 
Dr, O, F, Searl; Censors, Drs. Woodward, Hartmann and 
Fuller of Lawrence, Drs. Sinks, Brock and Backmaster of 
Leavenworth, Drs. Bailey, Stormont and Brown of Topeka. 

Dr. LogaD, the President elect, then read his inaugural 
address. ^ 

Dr. Sinks read an interesting essay on Climatic Influences. 

Dr, A. Newman read an excellent paper on Cholera. 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were tendered to Drs. 
Logan, Sinks and Newman for their able and interesting 
pai}€r9. 

It was moved and carried that the next meeting of the 
Society li^e held in Leavenworth, at such time as the President 
may elect. 

On motion, the society adjourned to meet at the call of the 
President. 

J. B. WOODWARD. 

Secretary, 

By order of the President, Dr. Logab. 

Dated October 30. 1866. 

The next meeting was appointed to be held on Wednesday, 
3d day of April, 1867. 

D. W. STORMONT, 

Secretary, 
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ADDRESS BEFORE THE KANSAS STATE MED- 
ICAL SOCIETY. 

BT C. A. LOGAN, M. D., PBX81DENT, APRIL 3d, 1867. 

Gentlemen of the State Medical Society: 

lij the coDstitutlon of your associatioD, it is made the datj 
of the President, upon retiring from office, to deliver a Tale- 
dictory address. It is undoubtedly a wise provision, which 
thus requires of the presiding officer, to present for the benefit 
of the members the matured fruits of his observation, during 
the term of his incumbency. Having had his attention di- 
rected to the wants and necessities of the profession, he is, of 
all others, the most fitted to give wise counsel in relation to 
those wants, and the most wholesome advice as to the requi- 
sites for supplying them. 

Though the corporate organization of this association dates 
from the year 1858, yet its actual existence may perhaps be 
said to have begun in April of last year, when having met in 
Lawrence, after its dormant sleep, measures were taken to put 
it upon a permanent basis. Pursuant to the adjournment we 
have again assembled for the purpose of continuing the im. 
portant work then commenced, and of laying upon a common 
altar, the ripe garnerings of our individual experience. 

In the absence of sufficient material to render a retrospetive 
glance of the profession in Kansas interesting, or even valu- 
able, I trust I may be permitted to offer for your eonsideration 
some desultory reflections in connection with the practical 
topics of the profession. 

Medicine next to religion, is the most exalted subject which 
can occupy the mind of man. Next to a care for the soul, a 
maintenance of the health of the body, holds an undisputed 
place. This nobility of the healing art has been acknowl- 
edged from the most remote periods in the history of man. In 
the early morning of the world Indeed, when medicine as a 
science was utterly unknown, and consisted simply of' a 
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oampnation of facts, based upon experience, acquired and 
traditional, the offices of the priest and physician, were united, 
being cenaidered Justly correlative subjects. 

These observations, however, are to be considered as apply- 
ing with fore e only, to medicine or the cure of disease, as an 
abstract idea, entirely disassociated with systems or methods 
of cure. 

It is no less true than strange, that all of the great truths 
of nature have been eliminated from the depths of ancient 
error, through the most violent and persistent opposition. 
The primitive idea that the earth was a Hat surface and com- 
preheuded an area only, which is now known to have been but 
a small I'lagment of its real dimensions, was turbulently 
excited when ^isBailed by the intimation that the earth was a 
sphere, and a revolving instead of a stationary body. This 
general bus tilt ty upon the part of the masses to the adoption 
of new ideas and the relinquishment of old ones, was the same 
in the day^ of Galileo as of Jenner; when the one was perse- 
cuted for annunciating an infallible truth aud the other derided 
for the discovery of one of those great facts in medicine which 
comprehend in a single idea, an amount of good fully equal 
to tiiat resulting from generations of research rn other direc- 
tions. 

Such, without doubt, has been the general temper and con- 
^atitution of the human race through all ages; though fortu- 
nately for the scientist of our day, illiberality and the spirit 
of persecution have of necessity decreased in an exact inverse 
ratio to the emergenc}' from a rude and uncultivated state 
of society. 

Medicine, iu common with all sciences depending for appre- 
ciation upon a high intellectual development, has been elevated 
from the coudition of a mere pretension, resting upon a simple 
collection of dogmatic aphorisms, to the brilliant proportions 
of a far reaching science, though the same spirit of incredu- 
lity has marked the transition of a world from the age of 
physical domination to that of intellectual supremacy. 

Slowly, slowly, has the mere art of administering tested 
iimples for relief in accordance with experience in similar 
caeea, fauv^ed or real^ advanced step by step through mazes of 
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error and speculation to the condition of a rational system of 
cure founded upon an intimate knowledge of the ajiimal 
machine In its normal state, together with its aberrations in 
disease. While the medicine of our day, however, rests its 
claims as a science upon the broad basis of fixed and immu- 
table principles, and from the certainty with which specific 
results follow specific acts, may be classed as inductive in its 
relations, jet it is far from having reached that degree of 
perfection which shall necessarily attend it, when — as in time 
must be the case — the anatomist shall have laid bare the 
ultimate composition of the human economy, and the physi- 
ologist have arrived — in appreciation of the life-movement — at 
that point which separates the finite from the infinite, the 
material from the immaterial, the substance from the spirit 

These rejections lead us to the remark that medicine con-' 
sldcred in its immediate object, the restoration of perverted 
fu net long to their normal balance, can never in the nature of 
things, reach to^absolute perfection. The (Grreat Infinity at 
whoso command the admirable mechanism of life was insti- 
tuted, ordained that, though it should rank as the crowning 
glory of ifis handiwork, there should be a fixed limit to its 
duration: a time for its operations to cease; which time 
arrives with as much certainty to all animate things as the 
traQsition from day to night, or the precession of the equi- 
noxes. 

In this, medicine differs from all other of the arts and 
sciencesr which, through the advance^ of knowledge may rea- 
sonably be expected to reach, in tiipe, that harmony of com- 
pleteness, which shall render their objects susceptible of a 
mathematical attainment. 

No such hope can ever animate the physician. The most 
that is possible for him to accomplish will be measured by the 
power to extend the span of years until it shall reach the 
natural period, when the inevitable lapse of time shall proclaim 
the harvest of life to have arrived, and shall send the chilling 
blasts of winter to end its exhausted fruitfulness. 

Now it is from this acknowledged futility of our science in 
uoiformily preventing death, that the true principles of rational 
medl^i^e h^ve been subjected to so qiucb opposition, and that 
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DwrcMUOfj men have been enabled to succeed in their commer- 
ckil designs by adTOcating false principles, and in duping the 
people into an apostacy from the true logic of. medication. 

It is worthy of rennark that there are no quacks in the 
sciences called exact There can be n6 astronomical charla- 
tan to compute a parallax upon any other than recognized 
principles, nor can the settled laws of nature be controverted 
by a money-seeking pretender, ignorant of the primitive con- 
ditions upon which they rest Notwithstanding the dis- 
couragements io the progress of the science contained in these 
reflections, the fact is patent, that it haA steadily advanced 
from an infancy of mysticism and superstition, to a youth 
marked by an elaborateness, which, considering the subject 
' dealt with, far iBxoeeds that of any other branch of learning 
known to man. What aspect it may present when the faculties 
and resources of man shall have carried it to the ultima thule 
of its possible perfection can, perhaps, be conjectured from a 
comparison of its present with its primitive status. 

In viewing the extensive radiations of the science from the 
nucleus of its pristine idea, which consisted simply in specific 
remedies for Individual diseases, while we may felicitate our- 
selves upon the increased range and greater positiveness of 
our therapeutics, we cannot but be struck with the results 
already gleaned, and those promised from that branch which 
has in view, not the cure of established disease, but its pre- 
vention in communities and individuals. The importance of 
this portion of the subject of medicine is demonstrable by a 
mathematical computation, founded upon the relative amount 
of sickness and death in the same communities at different 
epochs of their history. 

This branch of medicine which has been denominated Hy- 
giene or Health has received its greatest impetus within the 
last fifty years, and in its general object is quite as impor- 
tant as the healing art proper — the latter dealing with the 
human system in its diseased and alteised condition, the former 
with it in its normal or typical state. Nor is the subject of 
Hygiene behind its twin-sister in extensiveness of range or 
generality of relationships. .In settling its problems, and in 
filling the deducible QonQlqsioQs therefrom, the whole subject 
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of etiology or the causation of disease is opened in fll its 
Tastaess, and becomes the major factor in the solution of its 
intricate questions. 

When we reflect that man is a created being, with a com- 
plex and most wonderfully constructed organism, but so 
admirably adjusted in its mechanism as to insure the normal 
performance of the functions necessary to constitute as inde* 
pendent living being; when further we remember ttuiti when 
net interrupted by disturbing influences, these fhnctions are 
regularly performed for a period of time, the end of which 
period is supposed to mark the natural exhaustion and wear- 
ing out of the machine, we can readily comprehend that the 
in^rtance of the subject of Health is exactly measured by 
tiie diflbrence between the natural and the actual life of each 
individual. 

Starting with the proposition, that the typical man is a 
piece of mechanism, which, if surrounded by its appropriate 
influences, and managed according to the established laws of 
its constitution, will continue regularly to perform its ofllces 
for a definite length of time, the sanitarian seeks to inquire 
ftilly into the conditions which controvert a healthy play of 
the functions, and at length so interrupt their offices or spoil 
their texture as to produce a stoppage of the life-movement 
before the allotted time. The hope that he will ever be suc- 
cessful in bringing back humanity to its typical idea of per- 
fection — when man bom in the vigor of untainted health, 
shall peacefully walk across his allotted span, and then expire 
from mere decay of his powers and functions — from the very 
nature of things is not to be entertained for a moment; but 
that the premature mortality of the human race from known 
and preventible cause of disease, is from one-third to one-half 
greater than it would be if the already settled laws of public 
and private health were sedulously observed, there can be no 
reasonable doubt. Thus much has already been proven as a 
resultant of our knowledge upon the subject, to what greater 
average of life the revelations of science may enable humanity 
to attain, time alone will determine. Enough has already 
been developed to encourage increased investigation in a field 
proiQising such rich returnst 
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To reftlize the gigantic results accruing to liuman life from 
the operations of what has likewise been called, from its ana- 
logy to the objects sought to be accomplished by the healing 
art, Present we Medicine^ it will only be requisite to view the 
hiBtory and ravages of a single disease — the cholera. Every 
American has learned with pride, that his own country has- 
ma^e the demonstration t« the world, that though curative 
medicine has thus far been impotent to shear it of its horrors, 
yet that preventive medicine can grapple with the monster and 
strangle it in its birth. Whatever theory we may entertain 
in refereDce to the etiology of cholera, its mode of propagation, 
etc., there uau be but one sentiment as to the ability of the 
aanitarian to Hmit its ravages; and this power being conceded 
it almost nevessarily follows that it is susceptible, theoretically 
at least, of entire prevention. Whether this consummation 
will ever be practically reached, however, is a problem for the 
future to solve; for being confessedly, a disease born out of 
the worst h\ genie intiuences, its eradication involves a scien- 
tific regulation of individual life and Its surroundings, which 
it were diflkiilt to believe possible to ever be reached by poor, 
weak hum&D nature. But notwithstanding this, it is a true 
philosophy to mitigate an evil though it cannot be entirely 
prevented, and this, as before remarked, is the purpose of the 
sanitary eJfort 

The instance now cited, relates to the devastations of a sin- 
gle disease, and can therefore be ftilly realized ; but, as involv- 
ing a atatistical knowledge, it is more difficult to comprehend 
the fact of the general health-rate of whole communities hav- 
ing heen to greatly bettered as to have lengthened the average 
life of its people ftom one-fourth to one half greater than 
before the institution of health laws and the inculcation of 
health preL-epts. The amount of unnecessary suffering and 
(lieeaie abolished in the attainment of this brilliant result, 
can only be suggestive of the immense harvests to be gleaned 
in the prosecution of such investigations. 

From a consideration of the foregoing reflections, we shall 
arrive at tiie true status of medicine in our day. We shall 
learn that its objects are not gauged simply by the effort to 
cure eatablidhed disease, but 9,\bo Xq comprehend the methods 
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of arerting it. This is truly a noble office and he who fills the 
measure of its requirements, ranks above kings and potentates 
and is a worthy disciple of Him whose life was an expiatory 
sacrifioe for the sins and follies of a degenerate world. 

It has long been a perplexing question with the honest phy- 
sician, how best and most speedily to forever silence the horde 
of unprincipled men who in all ages and in all times have 
speculated in the sufferings of afflicted humanity. It is a 
sad commentary upon the degeneracy of human nature to 
acknowledge that there are to be found those, who, taking 
advantage of the credulity and ignorance upon the subject 
generally existing among the masses, are ready to run the 
chances of severing the dearest relations in life, to satisfy 
their greed and worldly aspirations. The subject has ever 
received the careful attention which its importance demands, 
but while many different plans have been suggested as a reme- 
dy for the unholy traffic in human life none has succeeded, it 
is believed, in mitigating the evil. 

True it is that false professors like false prophets, require 
but a definite time to exhibit their unworthiness and work oHt 
their own ruin; but the principle of quackery is a very 
phoenix; no sooner dying in one form than it is ready to rite 
again and take wing over more extensive plains, and feast 
upon the fruitfulness of more productive fields. 

It is but necessary to look abroad and view the multifarious 
operations of quackery as practiced in our own country, to 
realize the extent of the. drain upon the world^s population 
through this channel alone. The public prints teem with 
glaring advertisements of various compounds, representing 
them to be specifics for alnaost every disease in the category 
of ills, however diverse in nature they may be, or however 
modified by individual constitution. One and the same reme- 
dy now before me, for instance, is vaunted as a certain cure 
for acute pneumonia, pleurisy, etc., and likewise for all diseases 
produced by a debilitated state of the system; or, Jo analyze 
its operation fairly, it comprehends the action of a sedative 
and a stimulant in the same remedy. 

Now, in the Indictment against these harpies there is to be 
IncliidiDcl a count, frequently overlool^ed in ^b^ 9vm) total of 
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mlfichief for which they are responBible. It goes beyond the 
fact of their remedies usually consistiug of the most villainous 
compounds, anU finds expression in the number of those, who, 
having relied upon their false and flattering promises, are 
placed beyond the power of rational skill through the ravages 
of unrestrained disease, which in many cases a timely inter- 
ference might have averted. 

As a striking example of the fact here represented, may be 
adduced the fatal disease popularly known as consumption. 
All that science has succeeded in effecting against this dread 
foe, pertains to the early stages of the malady. And yet, there 
are to be found hundreds of remedies guaranteeing a cure for 
the disease in any of its stages. All medical men are pain- 
fully cognizant of the multitude of lives frittered away in 
reliance upon these delusive promises. 

Perhaps as atrocious a part of this nefarious traffic as any 
other, relates to the parties who assist in promoting it It is 
quite a common practice among newspapers containing patent 
medicine advertisements to assist in the bad work by puffing 
editorials, giving, if not an expressed, at least an implied 
eudorsement of their pretensions. It is claimed, as an excuse, 
that no ill results from such articles, as everybody under- 
stands them. This statement is as false as it is pernicious, 
and but impresses the conviction upon honest folks, that a 
press which publishes acknowledged untruths affecting so 
sacred a thing as the health of the community, had better be 
shorn of its powers for mischief. 

But the press is not alone in the capacity of ally to these 
schemers against the public life and propert}'. There are to 
he found, in every community, persons who are base enough 
to attach, whatever of|respectability may belong to their names, 
aa an endorsement of the extravagant claims of nostrums, and 
of the pretensions of itinerant celebrities. Among these per- 
sons, it is to be said with shame and remorse, are at times to 
be seen a representative of the noblest office on earth, an office 
descendecl from the Great Infinity himself. It is pleasing to 
know, however, that these instances are not frequent, and 
when we reflect that a Judas has been found ready to betray 
hit Master for thirty pieces of silyer, it is not so surprising 
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thjit in onr day, we should occasionally find a minister ready 
to betray his brother for an e((uivalent amount in greenbacks. 

In this connection, I cannot forbear mentioning the case of 
a MiniBter of the Gospel, who seems to have gone into this 
cheating business upon his own account. This is a person 
who advertises in all of the principle papers, that, anxious to 
betie6t aufferlng humanity he will send upon receipt of a pos- 
tage stamp, a recipe which, having cured consumption in his 
own caacj will infallibly cure it in that of others. Philan* 
throplc individual! The first thought that strikes one is to 
wonder why he didn^t publish the recipe at once, instead of 
taking the roundabout course he does. The mystery ii 
explained, however, when the recipe arrives; this consists es* 
ientially of the hypophosphite salts, combined with a few 
unimportant articles, among which is one that is not ordinarily 
to be found at the drug stores because of its disuse as a 
remedial agent. The circular accompanying the recipe is 
careful to inform the sufferer, that if any of the articles can- 
not be obtained where he may reside, that he, the bent/actor^ 
will furnish it at the moderate price of ttvo dollars. In the 
same circular is to be found an advertisement of some religious 
books, of which the reverend gentleman is the author and seller, 
together with endorsements from fellow-clergymen. When we 
remember how thoroughly the hypophosphite treatment as a 
speciflc for consumption is exploded, perhaps the religious 
manuals may be considered as a very appropriate accompani- 
ment 

But the making and vending of patent medicines, though 
fraught with untold mischief to the credulous dupes who buy 
and take them, is not so fatal to the public life as another 
engiae of even greater destructive power, because reaching a 
class of people whose better sense teaches them to ignore the 
patent cure. The various systems of irregular practice are 
referred to. 

These irregular systems have varied at different periods in 
accordance with the less or greater degree of general intelli- 
gence, from the mystic-charm system, through all gradations 
up to the most refined and plausible fallacies ever invented 
for the gLilling of poor human nature. 
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From the very constitution of hamanitjr, these things will 
probably exist to a greater or less extent ontil the end of time; 
but there can be no reasonable doubt that as the world grows 
in general intelligence, all systems of imposture whether med- 
isal or otherwise, will, perforce, be more difficult of accom- 
plishment. 

If this view be well founded, it would then appear that the 
best means for guarding the people from medical imposition, 
would be to educate them en masse in the leading ideas relat- 
ing to the human constitution; the principles of life and the 
requisites for its healthy existence. It has been said that *' a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing." and this precept is as 
true medically considered as when applied to any other sub- 
ject; but a general information upon the natural constitution 
of the body, with its operations in health and disease, would 
have this advantage — that the medical impostor would be 
compelled to know more of this subject than the person he 
professes to treat or his ignorance would be exposed at once. 
By thus compelling even quacks to know something of the 
general principles of medicine, much less harm would be done 
by them than is now perpetrated through the base ignorance 
of the pretenders found in every community. 

Further, there would be less self-dosing either with patent 
medicines or others, in the community at large; for having 
something of a knowledge of a machine so delicate in its con- 
struction people would be less likely to tamper with it them- 
selves. But perhaps the greatest good of all would result 
from the inculcation of laws necessary to be observed to main- 
tain a sound state of mind and body. The general possession- 
of this knowledge would eventually lead to the universal es- 
tablishment of sanitary observances both public and private; 
and this consummation, as before remarked, is one of the 
great efforts of the enlightened medicine of the nineteenth 
century. 

It has given me much pleasure to observe that the Kansas 
State University, with the most enlarged perception, has 
created a chair devoted to the teaching of sanitary science. 
This is certainly a most laudable step, and if followed by 
nothing further than the incorporation in the college curricu- 
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lam of the principles of public Hygiene, will undoubtedly be 
productive of the best results. But it is to be hoped that the 
reform may be made complete by the establishment of a chair 
or chairs teaching, not nominally but really, the general prin- 
ciples of anatomy^ physiology, pathology and therapeutics; 
and that a good knowledge of these branches shall be as requi* 
site for the degree of the institution as of any other of the 
studies embraced in a collegiate education. This being done, 
the University may appropriately inscribe over its portals, as 
a fitting expression of its principles, the primitive injunction 
of the Greek schools of philosophy : 

"KNOW THYSELF." 

These suggestions may be received with a smile, and be con- 
sidered by some, as detrimental, if carried out, to the interests of 
the profession. That their general and bona fide adoption in 
the literary colleges of our country, would do more to eradicate 
quackery than all the legislation that can be made upon the 
subject, I think will be apparent to any impartially reflecting 
mind. 

In conclusion, permit me to say, that we have met under 
auspicious circumstances for building up a most useful State 
organfzation. Four county societies have been formed since 
our last meeting, and are expected to have delegates upon the 
floor. By a united effort, a society may be built up which 
will inure in the highest degree to the good of the profession, 
and through it to the people, to whose service the physician is 
consecrated. 

Upon behalf of the representatives of legitimate medicine 
in Leavenworth, I cordially welcome you to the city. Let us 
hope that our deliberations may be attended with the utmost 
harmony, and that when we again separate to return to our 
respective flelds of labor, it will be with the feeling that each 
one of us has received some benefit from our union. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SURGERY. 

BT H. BAILET, M. D., TOPEBLA. 

After some coDslderation of the various subjects of interest 
to the practical surgeon, jour committee are of the opinion 
that the medico-legal subject of malpractice deserves, as much 
as any other, the attention of those of the medical profession 
who practice surgery. Nevertheless they ought, perhaps, to 
offer an apology for devoting their entire report to the subject 
of malpractice. But they trust that the increasing importance 
to the surgeon, its intimate connection with his every-day 
practice, the responsible and precarious position in which he 
is placed, and the facility with which the earnings of 'a life- 
time may be swept from him for the most trivial and unavoid- 
able cause, are sufficient reasons for the feeble efforts of your 
committee to try and awaken at least an interest in this mat- 
ter. So liable is he who i:ractices surgery to be called upon 
to defend his practice and his property against suits for 
alleged malpractice, that many of the most worthy members 
of the profession give up entirely the practice of surgery and 
devote their whole attention to other branches of the profes- 
sion, not being willing to endanger their reputation and pro- 
perty, if fortunate enough to have any, by following a business, 
which, without any such risk, is one of poor compensation. 

While it is right and Just that those who pretend to practice 
surgery should have a good medical education, the facility 
with which damages can frequently be obtained in cases of 
failure to obtain a perfect cure, is sufficient to deter the worthy 
general practitioner, from devoting that attention to and 
taking that interest in the treatment of surgical cases, espec- 
ially fractures and dislocations, which they really deserve; 
the consequence is that in the country and small towns, sur- 
gery is too apt to fall into the hands of that '* reckless, impu- 
dent, ignorant, and irresponsible class," which abounds in, or 
rather hangs on, our profession. They are always ready to do 
anything to make a show and display before the public; and 
as the practice of surgery, especially when the knife can be 
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used, gives the best of opportunities for '* puffing," and feeling 
no responsibility l)eyond the first 0ifect, they grab eagerly for 
every case within their reach. 

We would not, were it in our power, do anything to shield 
the profession from just punishment nor in any manner Justify 
bad praetice; but on the contrary, by advocating a thorough 
investigation into, and acquaintance with this subject of mal- 
practice, we hope it will have a tendency to procure Justice to 
the worthy, honest and skillful surgeon though he may fail to 
cure, /row ^unavoidable causes inherent in his art, for which 
he is not responsible^ and in punishing arrogant quaeks and 
pretenders, who, by deception and impudence, force their ser- 
vices upon the public. 

It is really strange how little has been written upon this 
subject. We have voluminous and able works on medical 
Jurisprudence, 3'et the subject of malpractice is scarcely men- 
tioned; for instance, all that is said in one of the best works 
on Jurisprudence, viz: Taylor's, in reference to surgical prac- 
tice, is the following sentence: '* Actions for malpraxis are 
instituted, and in spite of good evidence in his favor, the sur- 
geon is sometimes heavil}' fined for a result that could not be 
avoided; there is often great injustice in the proceedings, and 
the mischief can only be remedied by referring the facts to a 
medical tribunal, which should always be competent to decide 
whether or not unskillfulncss had really been shown' in the 
management of the case." 

This, with a note by the editor, has the true ring but is of 
little practical importance as a guide to either surgeon, attor- 
ney. Judge or Jury. 

Prof. Frank H. Hamilton, in his world renowned report on 
'^Deformities after Fractures," refers in an able manner to 
this important subject. 

Dr. J. W. Hamilton, as chairman of committee on surgery, 
some years ago, made an interesting report to the Ohio State 
Medical Society, Other reports have referred to the matter, 
and now and then a case or an article appears In some one of 
the medical periodicals. But with the exception of the work 
of the Hon. John P. Elwell, M. D., of Cleveland, Ohio, wo know 
Qf jio systematic work on this subject. Both the professions 
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of tneclielne and law have been groping In the dark on this 
imptirtant connecting link between the two. 

We wiU here acknowledge onr indebtedness to Dr. ElwelUs 
Valuable work for a large share of what little information we 
have obtained, for various extracts, and for cases referred to in 
this report 

In cases of alleged malpractfce the general rule is to charge 
the surgeon with unskillful treatment and negligence. The 
first will be verj hard to remedy, for it would perhaps be im- 
potBible with any standard of medical education to make all 
practitioners skillful surgeons; but the second charge can, as a 
general rule, and ought to invariably be avoided. There is no 
good reason for negligence and carelessness, and if all those 
who practice surgery would attend their eases with that care 
and diligence which their patients have a right to demand, the 
cases of alleged malpractice, in the opinion of your committee, 
would aob be one-half as numerous as at present, and the pre- 
Judii^e existing in the public mind to a great extent removed; 
the feeling of the patient towards his surgeon, in case of 
failure, would be more lenient, and it would be less difficult to 
mete oat Justice to those that really deserve punishment; in 
fact it would, to a very great extent, remedy the evil under 
which our profession is now laboring. As a general rule, the 
ioj usiice done to any profession is caused directly or indirect- 
ly by the profession itself. If all members of our profession 
do their duty to the best of their ability and in a manner that 
mattera of life and health demand, there is no doubt but it 
woukJ rise far above its present position in the estimation of 
the pef>ple, and be protected to that extent it deserves by the 
law and the courts, notwithstanding the parasitic burden it 
ever has to carry in the shape oj charlatanism and quackery. 

The law very Justly requires necessary diligence and care- 
ful De§s but does not require extraordinary skill. If it did, 
very few practitioners of medicine would be at all Justifiable in 
attempting to practice surgery. Even he who when commenc- 
ing practice has the best knowledge of anatomy and all that is 
generally learned in college and hospitals of the principles of 
surge r3% finds after a few years practice in a town or country 
where there is but little surgery, that, for the want of experi- 
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eDce, he becomes "rusty" — awkward with the knife because 
be ieldom uses it — has not that coDfidence in himself that a 
surgeon should have when called upon to treat a difficult case 
mt fractare — becartse his general knowledge of fractures teaches 
him the uncertainty of complete success, and his own practice 
and observatione have been too limited to form with certainty 
a prognoBis in the case. And when in the course of several 
years practice^ perhaps, he is called upon to treat a dislocation, 
although lie may have been thoroughly posted as to the num- 
ber and kind of dislocations laid down in the books, and all 
the differences between dislocations and fractures of the necks 
of the bones, yet he is in doubt as to the real nature of his 
case. Not for the want of anatomical or surgical knowledge, 
but for the want of Just what cannot be obtained in an ordi- 
nary practice — experience. Hence we have no great surgeons, 
because we hare no experienced surgeons, outside of large cities, 
hospitals and armies. Yet, as a general rule, all men who prac- 
tice medicine in this country practice surgery also, and if they 
exhibit an ordinary amount of skill, such skill as is usual among 
ordinary practitioners, it is very Justly all the law requires. 

As a. large proportion of suits for alleged malpractice are 
in cases of fractures or dislocations, we will refer particular- 
ly, first to fractures, and secondly to dislocations. There is 
probably no part of the practice of surgery where there is so 
much skin, diligence and carefulness required as in the treat- 
znent of fractures. A crooked and shortened limb, rendered 
so by unskilirul or careless treatment, is something which 
every surgeon is very properly ashamed of, and on the other 
hand, a perfect cure, on account of the difficulty and skill re* 
quired to obtain such in many cases, is a matter of pride. 
Dn Hamilton, in his large collection of facts in reference to 
the success in treating fractures, has shown bow very imper- 
fectly they are generally cured. Such is the case not only in 
the private practice of the ordinary surgeon and physician 
but in the Urge hospitals of this and the old countries and 
among the most eminent surgeons. Dr. Pott more than an 
hundred years ago spoke of the *' notorious fact that in Eng- 
land broken thighs and legs were often, very often, left 
deformed, crooked and shortened." And but recently the 
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distinguished surgeon of St. Bartholomew's hospital says: 

'* Oue is at a loss to find an apology for those surgeons tm 

whose want of care and even humanity may be attributed the 

numerous examples of distorted and contracted memberB 

which have cast a reproach on the surgeiy of Great Britain^" 

Dr. HamUton shows the following proportion of imperfect 

cures: 

Of the Hameru.s 60 percent. 

" " Badius 66 *• " 

" " Ulna .:..- „ .^46 •* 

" " Badius and Ulna „ ^ " " 

•• •* Femur 90 •* *' 

•♦ " Tibia 25 " 

" •' Fibula .^.... S2 " 

•• *• Fibula and Tibia * ^ 6A •* 

Which makes an average, including all kinds of fractures 
from the most simple to the most complicated that ha^e not 
required amputation or proved fatal, of a little over 60 per 
cent., or in one half of the cases there is more or less deformi- 
ty. It is to be regretted that a more accurate record has not 
been kept, and more thorough reports have not been made 
from all hospitals where fracture have been treated^ both civil 
and military; but we doubt whether if such was the case, the 
ratio of perfect cases would be increased. Again, the difficul- 
ty and sometimes almost impossibility of making a correct 
diagnosis in cases of fractures about the Joints, is the cause of 
improper treatment, which results in deformities and disabili- 
ties which could to a great extent be avoided if there was no 
doubt about the nature of the injury. Our most experienced 
surgeons are constantly making mistakes in cases of this 
kind. Dr. Hamilton very appropriately says: "It is only, after 
all, by an examination of a great number of cases both before 
and after death, that we shall ever arrive at a complete solu- 
tion of these different questions.'" Again he says: "It hits 
occasionally happened to me to see the surgeon severly blamed 
for errors of diagnosis in relation to fnjuries about the shoulder 
Joint, and I would like to impress upon surgeons the necessity 
of studying the diagnostic signs of these various accidents 
with great care." 

If those of the largest experience and the most thorough 
anatomical knowledge are so often mistaken in diagnosing 
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between fractures about the jointtf and diflloca,tioD8, the sur- 
geon of limited experience Id private practice certainly should 
not be blamed and held responsible in damages, in cases of 
disability arising from wrong diagnosis. Too mueh care can- 
not be exercised in cases of this kind. Another matter of 
importance in this connection is stiffness and partial anchloses 
of the joints, especially of the wrist and ankle after fractures 
of the lower end ot the radius and ti})ia, this is probably not 
produced by intltLmation extending to the Joint, but by infla- 
matioD and effusion into the sheaths of the tendons, sometimes 
producing adhesions, hence the long continued stiffness, es- 
pecially of the baud and fingers, and also the fullness on the 
anterior part of the wrist, which may lead to the opinion that 
the bones are displaced. Dr. Mott says: ^ Even when fractures 
of the radius within two inches of the wrist are well cured, an 
anterior prominence at the wrist or near it, will sometimes 
result from swelling of the soft parts, etc.'* These difficulties 
are something which cannot be avoided, and the surgeon ought 
not to be blamed when they oceur. 

A rery unfortunate result which sometimes happens in 
fractures, is bod union. When it does occur, no difference 
from what cause, it is popularly attributed to the treatment 
Non-union is met with more frequently in the humerus than 
any of tbe otber bones. It is difficult to giye any good reason 
why such should be the case. It is claimed by some surgeons 
that it would be far less frequent, if in dressing fractures of 
this bone, the forearm was kept straight instead of being bent 
at right angles ^ith the arm. Too^much extension maybe 
tbe cause of non-union, by keeping the ends of the bones 
apart This ahoutd always be kept in mind when using in- 
struments of great power in making extension. Sometimes, 
howeverf non-union will occur under the most appropriate 
treatment, from causes beyond the surgeon's knowledge or 
control; neTertbcless he may have to defend his treatment in 
court, and if faulty in the least, it will be claimed as sufficient 
reason for the d on -union and perhaps damages. 

Other accidents may happen, such as gangrene, mortifica- 
tion, and sloughing of the soft parts, especially in compound 
fractures. Here is a ?ery fertile source of complaint against 
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tbe surgeoD, who Is sure to be blamed for bandaging too tightly, 
and too often justly censured. Surgeons cannot be too careful 
Id bandaging fractured limbs during the first few days or 
while there is infiamation and swelling. There can be nothiDg 
gained bj it, and there is always danger, especially in the l^g, 
of retarding the circulation and producing sloughing. Exten 
lion and counter ex tension are the objects to be obtained in 
tbe treatment of fractures, and appliances to secure tbese 
objects with as little lateral pressure as possible are certainly 
always preferable. 

We will now give the outlines of the following American 
adjudicated cases which embraces much of interest in suits of 
this kind. 

McCaudless vs. McWha — Pennsylvania Reports — Plaintiff 
broke his leg and Dr. McCaudless, a physician and surgeon in 
good standing, treated it. After the leg got well it was 
shorter than the other and plaintiff brought suit for damages* 
The fracture was an oi)lique comminuted one of tibia and 
Hbulo, about middle of leg, treated with splinta extending 
from ankle to knee, and bandages which plaintiff loosened oo 
account of pain. Dr. McCaudless was charged with ^*a want 
of tbe exercise of sufficient surgical skill and attention.^' 

Verdict was rendered for plaintiff for $860. 

Judge Bredin charged the jury as follows: "That tfie de- 
fendant was bound to bring to his aid the skill necessary for 
a surgeon to set the leg so as to make it straight and of equal 
length with the other, when healed; and if he did not he was 
accountable In damages, just as a stonemason or bricklayer 
would be In building a wall of poor material and the wall fell 
down. And If suits were more frequently brought, we, perbapsi, 
would have fewer practitioners of medicine and surgery not 
possessing the requisite professional skill and knowledge tliad 
we now have." To which charge the defendant's counsel of 
course, took exceptions, and the case went to the supreme 
court, where the whole case is carefully reviewed. Judge 
Woodward, in speaking of the above charge, says: "Tlie im- 
plied contract of a physician or surgeon Is not to cure — to 
restore a limb to its natural perfection — but to treat the case 
with diligence and skill." Again, he says: '*The law has no 
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allowaac€ for quackery. It demands qualificatioD in tlie pro- 
fesstoo practiced, not extraordinary skill such as belongs only 
to few men of rare genius and endowments, but that degree 
which ordinarily characterizes the profession." Judge Lewis, 
without diasentiug from the opinion of Justice Woodward, 
reviews and criticises the treatment very severely. Chief 
Justice Black puts the whole thing in a ^^ nut-sheir' as follows: 
'^ We all coucur ID the law of this case. The judge in his charge 
full into an error in stating the amount of skill required in the 
treatment of the ease. We reverse for that reason. But when 
we decide tbe Legal point we are done with it We are not 
authority on the questions of surgery. But this is my own 
opinion for which no other member of the court is responsible.'^ 
A venire de novo granted. 

OF DISLOCATIONS. 

On account of the permanent disability that may be pro- 
duced in the mismanagement of dislocations it will not be 
difflcuU to understand why they are so frequently the cause 
of suits of alleged malpractice. There are no injuries unless, 
it is of tbe arteries, where delay may cause worse results than 
in dislocations. A few hours delay may make the diagnosis 
very difficult, on aeeouot uf swelling, and a few days, or at 
farthest weeks, may make reduction an impossibility or if suc- 
cessful may leave the joint in a useless condition. There is, 
&s a general rule, not the long continued care and diligence 
required in treating dislocations as in treating fractures, yet 
there is no less anatomical knowledge and surgical skill de- 
manded. ' The necessity for correct diagnosis and prompt 
action are apparent to all. Suits for damages probably always 
grow out of a wrong diagnosis, ineffectual attempts to reduce 
or neglect in attempting reduction, or, perhaps, sometimes in 
neglect in treatment after reduction. Without considerating 
these subjects your committee will give a very brief synopsis 
of the follocvLDg case of alleged malpractice in a case of dislo- 
cation of the shoulder, tried at the November term, 1866, of 
the District Tourt in and for the county of Shawnee, J. H, 
Murphy, Judge pro tem^ on the bench. 

(Here foUovfi n sjnopgl*^ uf tho iMtimony produced at the trial, the charge 
to tlie jurv, eti-., which cUe nuthor of this report is unwilling to have pub" 
\|ahed, a^ ilie cwie Is Btill mi/i J^idftt , on approvai,; 
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CEIICIHAL MALPBACnCK. 

Cmtes of crimioal malpractice are very rarely met with in 
8org«ry. Sacb cases io this country and England have gtn- 
erally been in medicine and obstetrics, although a few casea 
coming under the head of surgery have been reported; and as 
there seems t# be great difficulty (on account of the peculiar 
surroundings of the whole practice of medicine and surgery J in 
doing Justice to all parties in this class of cases, a few obaer- 
rations, quotations, etc., may not be devoid of interest Au- 
thority OD this subject dates back to the 15th century, beyond 
which time all is confusion in both common and civil law. 
One of the oldest and ruling decisions relating to criminal 
malpractice is given by Sir Mathew Hale, which is as follows : 
"If a physician gives a person a potion without any intent of 
doing him any bodily harm, but with intent to cure or prevent 
disease, but, contrary to the expectation of the physician, tt 
kilU him, this is no homicide; and the like of a surgeon, and I 
hold their opinion to be erroneous that think if it be no 
licensed surgeon or physician that occasions the mischaoce, 
then it is felony, for that he be not licensed according to the 
statutes he is subjected to the penalties in the statutes, but 
Crod forbid that any mischance of this kind should make any 
person not licensed guilty of murder or manslaughter.'* 

It will be seen from this decision, which has ever governed 
decisions in criminal malpractice, that Sir Mathew Hale makes 
no distinction between the responsibility and liability ot eda 
cated and licensed physicians and surgeons and the charlatans 
or quacks, and it is supposed that he referred (in the above 
decision) to Lord Coke, who says: "If one that is in the 
mystery of a physician take a man to cure, and give him such 
physic as within three days he die thereof, without any felon- 
ious intent and against his will, it is no homicide, but Britton 
saith that if one that is not of the mystery of a physician or 
chirurgeon take upon him the cure of a man, and he dieth of 
the potion or medicine, this is, saith he, covert felony." Lord 
Coke, it seems, contents himself with quoting the very old and 
doubtful authority of Britton without expressing his own 
opinion. Blackstone follows Hale, and such is the common 
law to this day, although there has beei^ some vacciUtion \n 
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the decision of tbci courts, and in some of the states of this 
coantry statute laws have been enacted to protect the people 
against some of the grosest forms of charlatanism. 

The following extracts from a leading English case tried 
before Baron Huiloch, in 1829, is a ver^' fair sample of how 
such eases are disposed of: The indictment charged Van 
Butchcll with causing death by " the thrusting of a round 
piece of ivory into and up the fundament, and against the 
rectum of the deceased, William Archer, thereby making one 
perforation, laceration and wound of the length, etc., in and 
tbrough the said rectum of the said Archer.'' In this case 
the paLicDt died seven days after the operation. There seem- 
ed to lie no dispute about the cause of his death. The de- 
fendant was prepared to show that he had a regular medical 
education. Baron Hulloch ruled that it was not material to 
the case. The case went to the Jury, and Hulloch in summing 
up saiU: ''Tins is an indictment for manslaughter, and I am 
really afraid to let the case go, lest an idea should be enter- 
tained that a mailed practice may be (jucstioned whenever an 
operation tails. lu ray opinion it makes no difference whether 
the party is a regular or an irregular surgeon. Indeed, in 
remote parts of tlte country many persons would be left to die 
if irregular surgeons were not allowed to practice. It is quite 
clear you may recover damages from a medical man for want 
of skill, l»ut as Sir Mathew Hale says: *God forbid that any 
mischances of this kind should make a person guilty of mur- 
der or manslughter.^ '' And his proposition amounts to this: 
"That if a person bona Jlde &nd honestly exercises his best 
ekill to cure a patient, performs an operation which causes 
the patient's deatb, he is not guilty of manslaughter." 

Without more extended remarks your committee respectfql- 
Ijr tubuiit the preceeding report, 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF WATER AND ITS 
EFFECTS AS A LOCAL AGENT. 

BY J. L. PRENTISS, M. D. 

It may appear to some that this is a subject not unimpor- 
tant ID its nature but one which has been exhausted in all its 
details that pertain to surgery. . 

From the days of Hippocrates to the present time, there has 
been no one remedy so generally resorted to in the dressing of 
wound as the application of water. 

Wise men have theorized, and practical men have experi- 
meated, while centuries have glided by, and still I cannot but 
think that only a few of the profession have realized the, effi- 
cacy of this bountiful and potent medium of removing or sup- 
plying heat and soothing many a pain- 

[t is not my purpose to enter into a minute description of 
the different ways of applying water, and the peculiar results 
of each; neither do I intend to discuss the theory and treat- 
ment of inflamation, or refer particularly to conditions indi- 
uatiDg its use, but will confine myself to its application and 
only enumerate in brief, the desired objects to be obtained: 
the disadvantages and actual objections to the nfodes in com- 
mon use; and present for your consideration the plan which 
T have adopted and some of the results obtained from it 

It IS not that there is any particular efficacy in water, that 
we apply cold water dressing almost universally to wounds and 
injuries producing inflamation, but simply on account of the 
cold or heat and moisture. These three, therefore, are the prime 
objects which we wish to secure: cold or heat and moisture. 
Now that we have mentioned the qualities which we wish to 
obtain, let us consider the common modes of obtaining them. 
Moet universal Is its application by means of wetted cloths. 
This simple resource in its immediate condition atiswers every 
indication, but there are serious objections. First, as to tem- 
perature; the exact degree required maybe applied as cold, 
for instance, at 30 degrees, more or less, to a part heated by 
the effects of severe local Inflamatiop, but the moment of its 
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•pplication the temperature begins to change, and unless the 
application be renewed within a short time, that change may 
be QOled bj a rise of over 60 degrees. Still this is ths most 
common dressing for parts inflamed, and what, I ask, most 
our better Judgment tell us to be the result of this change? 
Reaction, of course. Where t^hen is the benefit ? and may we 
not ask with propriety, has. not the reaction and consequent 
congestion aggravated more than the cold relieved ? I grant 
however, that these sbjections^may. in a measure be removed 
by the frequent wetting of the cloths, thereby keeping the 
temperature nearly equal. The second objection however 4s 
not so easy to remedy, viz : The wetting of the clothes and 
bed. This is often a source of great discomfort, besides the 
danger incurred from the risk of taking cold. 

I have n6 doubt that many maladies which have ended in 
death might have been traced to this source. In cases of 
cerebral inflammation, for instan;*.e, I have often seen the pillows 
and a good portion of the clothing saturated in the attempt to 
cool the head by this means. 

Another mode of applying water, and one very efficient, is 
that by irrigation, but this too presents one of the same fatal 
objections Just mentioned (wetting the clothes) and I am sure 
that the experience of each member of this society has often 
appealed to his Judgment as to the dangers of this objection. 

Ice in a bladder is a favorite mode with some where a very 
low temperature is required, but aside from its being bungling 
and uncomfortable on account of its weight, the inconvenience 
of having to remove and refill it oflTers serious objection. 

I have now noted the usual applications of water, and 
although there are some modifications w^ich migiit be men- 
tioned, I will not dwell longer on these familiar modes, but 
present an sppliance^ which I am satisfied, is not at least 
generally known to the profession. While in New York last 
winter, I took particular pains to inquire of several of the most 
prominent surgeons and found them entirely unacquainted 
with it, and the expression of approval which they gave it, 
together with the confidence that its successful use has given 
me, has led to the writing of this article. 

A light dressing of any desired even temperature, with a^ 
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sufficient amount of moUtare, but not tnough to wet the cloth- 
ing, are its elements. What more can we desire in the treat- 
ment of local inflammatioQ bj water dressingB ? The apparatus 
is simple and is as follows : 

A rubber bag of the required dimensions, made with the two 
surfaces attached at intervals so that when filled with water 
the thickness will not exceed one-fourth of an inch. To one 
end of this quilted bag is attached a rubber tube as long as 
neeessary, connected with a pail or other reservoir of water. 
To the other end of the bag is attached another tube with a 
stop-eock to regulate the flow of the stream, and leading to a 
receptacle for the waste water. 

By this means you will perceive that a thin sheet of water 
may be placed directly over the part without coming in contact 
With it, aud also that the temperature of the water may be kept 
even by a continual chaoge through the supply and.discharge 
tubes. As to the moisture, I have usually applied a wetted 
cloth over the injured or diseased part, and if the application 
be a cold one, a sufficient amount of the Insensible perspiration 
or vapor of the air will condense upon the appliance to keep 
the part moist. 

I have described this rubber bag with tubes attached be- 
cause it was the first that I made and used, but I have since 
adopted an apparatus more easy of coastruction, and I think 
equally effljlent. It consists of a light rubber tube about 
seven or eight feet in length (longer or shorter as necessary), 
Gfoiled in the form of a lamp mat to the desired dimensions, 
and retained in shape by means of light cords extending from 
the center to the clrcumfereDce and tied around each coil, one 
end of th^ tube (from the center) being left of sufficient 
length to introduce itito a pail of water, and the other from 
the periphery with a stop-cock attached extending to the 
waste pail. 

By means of a eurrent of water through this coil, any de- 
sired temperature may be produced and maintained. The 
smallest sized tubing is the best, and may be obtained at the 
trifling expense of 15 cents per foot. 

Before reporting a few cases in which I have used this 
nfppliance with success, I will state that I do not claim this as 
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ADy iQTentioQ, although in one sense It was, as I cuDLiived ami 
had ased it for several months before T knew that the ivrhielple 
had been before applied. 

Dr. Arnott, of London, published an article which was 
reviewed in the eleventh number of Bralthwaite'a Hetrospect 
(before the value of gutta-percha was known) describing and 
recommending the same principle applied by means of a 
bladder with leaden t«ibes attached ; and to protect tnyself 
from censure fpr recommending an improvement in the aame 
principle, I would also state that upon inquiry at ttie patent 
office, I have learned that a similar invention was patented 
3'ears ago, but has never been brought before the public* As 
my article is now of greater length than T had intended, 1 wil 
only mention two or three cases briefly. 

Mr. Enrlght (a mason by trade) aged about forty years^ 
fell from the top of the State University, a distani o of over 
f »rty feet, and aside from other severe bruises and cuts, received 
a wound on the right hip, constituting a compound fiaoture of 
the ilium. The external wound being about two inches in 
length and the fracture extending from about onelmlf tneh 
below the anterior superior spinous process, backwanl about 
three inches and upward to the chest. After dressing ( simply 
applied this apparatus, and with it kept the won ml entirely 
within the bounds of adhesive inflammation. After thret^; days 
I removed it ; the external wound had united, the smelling 
subsided, and without further apparent inflammation the 
fracture united, and at the end of two weeks the patient had 
80 far recovered as to walk up town. 

A servant girl. Miss Harris, fell with a tub of hot wHter 
and scalded herself about the shoulders, arms, cbe^t and 
epigastrium, and as I found that the burn in the latter region 
was giving far the most pain, as an immediate relief I resorted 
to this remedy. The result was most satisfactory, and tlie 
patient recovered after a short time, having snrtered com- 
paratively little after the application of the cold. 

In cases of sprains I have used it with surprising siiuces^, 
and feel sure that It has been the means of not only relieving, 
but curing such cases so that they were able to f<ttend to 
batineaa in a few days, and I give it as my opinion that weeka 
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wonld have been required to produce the same results by the 
Usual treatment. 

T have had several other cases where this mode of water 
dressing has proven very efficient, but for fear of making the 
article too lengthy, will not report them. * 



REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE ON OBSTETRICS. 

BT C. A. LOGAN, M. p. 

The subject of this report will be discursively considered 
under the heads of Gestation and Parturition, 

GESTATION. 

The disorders apt t6 occur during the pregnant state are 
multifarious. When the extensive sympathies of the uterine 
system are remembered, it is not to be wondered at, that a 
process working such extraordinary changes in that system 
should be accompanied by the most vivid responses from 
organs so closely related to it. Of the less important of these 
disorders, as lesions of the digestive apparatus, manifesting 
themselves in anorexia, morbid appetite, vomiting, constipa- 
tion and its reverse, diarrhoea, ifec, (fee, it is not now proposed 
to speak, but to confine this portton of the report to the con- 
fitderation of two accidents, the mere mention of which, in 
conDection with parturition, is accompanied by a thrill of 
anxiety to the physician and of terror to the friends. Con- 
Tulslons and uterine hemorrhage are here alluded to. 

In the very large majority of pregnant women, the functions 
of the nervous system are in a very exalted state. This is 
apparent from the innumerable manifestations of disordered 
sensibility and perverted motor action, which occur with so 
much constancy, as to establish a quite constant rule, broken 
only by exceptions, almost representing a true test type of 
physiological development. While the fact here stated is very 
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genetallj admitted to be true, its exact explanation is not 
agreed upoQ. 

Until recent years it was almost universally supposed that 
the pregnant state was, emphatically, one of general plethora ; 
and the disorders spoken of were considered legitimately 
chargeable bo the increased blood development in the system. 
From this stand point of morbid action, the great remedial 
idea expressed iteelf in a counter move by depletion. There 
are those of us still 3'oung in the profession, who remember 
with what pertinacity the blood-letting therapeutics was clung 
to in the myriad forms of nervous corruscation in the pregnant 
woman. Those of us who bear such remembrance, must also 
associate with it the results of the practice as manifested in 
the frequently worsted state of the patient. 

Among the many aphorisms of Hippocrates vfhieh are 
destined to survive the investigations of all the centuries, 
there is one more incontrovertible nor more expressive of a 
great capital fact in physiology, and upon whieh hang more 
important therapeutic data, than that which is enunciated in 
the words, sanguis moderator nervorum. The blood is the 
great pabulum of the nervous system, and the higher the 
physiological development of the former, the more perfect the 
equilibrium of the functions of the latter. 

This ia a statement which cannot be successfully eontro- 
vertedf and is in admirable harmony with the facts developed 
by the industry of those great French investigators, MM. 
Andral and Gavarret, who show conclusively that in the 
pregnant state, there is as a rule, a large reduction of the red 
corpusc^les of the blood below the physiological stf^ndard, and 
that the puerperal condition instead of being one of plethora 
(ufliog the word in its usual sense) is in faot and essense its 
converse, often approaching nearer to that of anemia with its 
developments more simulative of chlorosis, than to the dis- 
eases generated by an exuberance of the globular elements of 
the blood. 

In stating his belief in this view of the parturient constitu- 
tion, the reporter is aware of the many arguments that are to 
be adduced as proofs of the plethoric origin of the various 
morbid man ifeatations occurring during pregnancy ; and while 
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he admlt« tbat there are undoubtedly women whose type of 
health approaches so near its normal character that they are 
enabled aot only to compensate for the increased demand for 
blood upon them by an increased activity in the blood*making 
function B, Hut lUat at times they so far exceed the demand as 
to constitulf? a condition of true plethora, yet he cannot but 
regard these as exceptional cases, and that in the Tery large 
majority of pregnant women as we now find them, the appear- 
ances of active plethora are fallacious, the blood being im- 
poveriehed in its globular constituent, and that consequently 
the various congestions of the parturient state are purely 
passive or mei^hanical in their nature. 

If then it be a fact, that the globular element of the blood 
IS, during the pregnant condition, reduced below the physi- 
ological mean, it is no difficult matter to understand why the 
functions of the nervous system should be marked by such 
astonishing aberrations from its normal rhythm. Furnished 
with a blood deflcient in the very principle upon the physiolog- 
ical ratio oT which depends the i^erfect harmony of its 
operatioui, ihere exists a general nervous erethism, giving 
voice to the most discordant sounds in response to irritations 
which in tht^ normal state would probably be unrecognised. 

In corroboration of the correctness of the principles here 
stated, yonr reporter would beg i^ermission to offer the follow- 
ing quotation, translated from Trousseau^s celebrated work on 
Clinical Medirine, article *^ Convulsions de V Enjance^^^ con- 
taining a^ it does, declarations having an important bearing 
Vpou the anlijtttt under consideration : 

'' Indepcudeut of this predisposition transmitted from i>a- 
rents to tUrir children, there is a series of causes which 
singularly pn^diBpose to convulsions ; these are all those 
w?kich tend f^t enfeeble the economy. These accidents are 
never naorc trequent than in children whose alimentation is 
Insnlfieient, or in those who have suffered from relatirely large 
losses or blood, whether these losses have been spontaneous 
or produced artificially by a bleeding or an application of 
leeches. Abundant and prolonged diarrhoeas act in the same 
manner. There is nothing to surprise us in this, when we 
rettect n|K>n the |[reat physiological law that the more im-» 
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poTerisbed and laD^id the nutritiye system and the yegetative 
pheDomena the more are the nenroas phenomena uncertain 
(mobiles), exalted Brnd irregular.'^* 

Keeping in view the nenroas erethism above referred to, we 
are \u condition to approach the consideration of one of the 
most fatal accidents of the puerperal state — convulsions. 

And first let us remark that from the considerations herein 
set forth, it is believed that we may fairly assume in the 
pregnant woman the existence of a convulsive constitution^ 
which yanet in force and intensity in each individual case in 
p-oportion as it either approaches to, or recedes from, the 
healthy standard of life. Now It is in cases where, from the 
causes touched upon, this constitution is strongly exhibited, 
that the class of convulsions termed eccentric or reflex are of 
fio freqoent occurrence. The reporter is aware that some high 
authorities maintain that this form of oonvulsions is not 
frequent, but on the contrary, but rarely seen. The following 
extract is from a published lecture upon the subject by Prof. 
T. Gaillard Thonaas, of New York : 

** I have never met in my own practice with puerperal con- 
▼ulsions, where uricmia was not the undoubted cause. You 
may then, I believe with safety, fix in your minds the following 
as an axiom; as a rule puerperal convulsions are due to 
uriBmia; as a rare exception to this rule centric or eccentric 
irritations may be the causes of them." 

The reporter cannot subscribe to the correctness of the 
sweeping assertion contained in the latter clause of the quota- 
tion. His own experience of course has b^en llnuted as 
compared with the authority quoted, but a reference to his 
notes reveals the fact tiiat the majority of the cases which 
, have fallen under his observation have presented no traces of 
albumen, or other evidences of toxaemia, but were strictly 
ascribed to irritations acting upon the excited reflex sensi- 
bilities. 

It is but a few weeks since that the writer saw in consulta- 
tion, a primiparous woman at the eighth month, who, having 
been subject to loss of appetite and other evidences of im- 

^CUnique Medicale ^e L'Hotel Dieu de Paris, par A. Trousseau. Tome 
n. Km. 
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paired health,- ate freely the ereniBf^ bef<»re her attack, of 
fHed ham and eggs. In the night being seized with vomiting 
and Tiolent pain in the bowels, a physician was sent for. At 
eleven o'cloclc the following dsy she was seized with a convul- 
sion. £very effort was unsQccessfully made to evacuate the 
bowels, and the convulsions continuing to recur in spite of 
everything that could be done for her relief, she died at six 
o'clock the following moraing. 

In this case there was no albuminous urine, nor could there 
have been any uremia in the aceeptation of the word. A 
partial refutation to the ^rule** in the opinion of the reporter 
occurs in the fact that of the whole number who are attacked 
with eclampsia puerperalis, it is generally conceded that from 
three-fourths to seven -eighths are primiparous women. If the 
operative cause were uremia produced by a oompreitsion of the 
renal vessels by the distended uterus, then it should exist 
with almost, if not quite as great frequency in the multiparous 
woman as in the primiparous, for it is not a satisfactory 
explanation of the circumstance to say that there is a less 
degree of bompression in the former than in the latter, because' 
of the greater distensibility of the abdominal walls. Too many 
instances, (and after all, instances representing facts, are the 
true data to found conclusions upon) disprove the assertion. 
A case occurred to the writer some years since in which the 
woman, a primipai-a, had albuminous urine and most violent 
convulsions at the eighth month. Labor set in and the child 
was still-born, weighing only 7^ pounds. This patient con- 
ceived again, and in due time was delivered without accident 
of twins, whose Joint weight was \b\ pounds. In the latter 
ptegnancy she had no albuminous urine and no convulsions, 
but could there have been less compression on the renal organs 
and vessels in the last case than in the first? The spinal, 
column, in all cases, is the point d'appui against which all 
tumors in the abdomen must fix themselves directly or indi- 
rectly, before the distensible Walls in front can be made to 
yield to any extent. This is certainly a demonstrable proposi- 
tion. If then, compression of the renal vessels in the case 
related, produced in the first pregnancy uremic poisoning, and 
per consequenpe, ^nvqlsioQs, wky should not the manifestly 
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greater compreMion in the second pregnancy haye produced 
the tame results ? 

Although jour reporter fully concurs in the fact of a great 
many cases of convulsiops being associated with an albuminous 
condition of the urine, and an anasarcous state of the body, 
yet he cannot help doubting that the true explanation of the 
problem has been arrired at in ascribing to a mechanical 
pressure, by the uterus, upon the renal apparatus the produc- 
tion of the exciting cause of conrulsions, whether it be a 
specific poison or what not Too many circumstances negative 
the supposition. First, other bodies than the uterus, as the 
enlarged spleen and liver, and abdominal tumors, whether 
solid or fluid, may produce greater compression of one or both 
kidneys and their vessels, and still no albuminuria result ; 
and per contra, albuminuria attains its maximum of intensity 
in diseases not necessarily associated with pregnancy, and yet 
convulsions are nOt an invariable circumstance attending their 
progress, if indeed, they be a frequent one. 

However widely we may differ as to the rationale of the 
production of puerperal eclampsia, one thing is certainly evi- 
dent, and that is that they depend in some inscrutable way 
upon the puerperal state per se, or in other words that during 
pregnancy there exists a convulsive constitution variously 
modified by favoring orunfavoring circumstances. 

A few words must suffice in relation to the treatment of 
these accidents. Should the convulsive disposition manifest 
itself during the latter months of pregnancy, every effort must 
be made to avert the development of the attack. Keeping in 
view the acknowledged relationship between an albuminous 
condition of the urine and the convulsive seizure, it is impera- 
tive that we should test the urine for that principle. A strong 
suspicion of its existence will be raised should there be an 
anasareous puffing of the body. The digestive and secretory 
functions must be carefully regulated in all cases presenting 
unfavorable symptoms, and in those attended with albumen, 
the kidneys and skin must be kept particularly active. The 
general regimen, physical and moral, should be highly invigo- 
rating in the first sense, and tranquillzing in the last ; and 
iron in some of its forms should be administered for a length 
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of time. It will often be of the greatest service to associate 
with this agent, the quinine of Peruvian bark. 

Except in truly plethoric conditions, general sanguineous 
depletion will seldom be requisite ',• local congestions and 
their effects, as before stated, are very generally either passive 
or mechanical in their nature, and are to be met with remedies 
appropriate to such conditions. 

When labor is about to oocur, ansesthetics to blunt the 
susceptibilities will, probably, be necess&ry, and of these 
chloroform prudentially administered will be the best. Op- 
posed as a principle to the use of ansesthetics in natural labor, 
your reporter unhesitatingly declares them necessary in all 
forms of puerperal convulsions not purely centric, (confining 
the word to diseases of the eerebro-spinal centers themselves) 
in their origin, and before those forms become so by effusion, 
^. The writer has seen cases of convulsions brought to a 
favorable issue by the use of chloroform ; and he would im- 
press upon the profession, never to omit its use in cases where 
it is not contra-indieated. 

Should the convulsions occur before the completion of term, 
as they often do during the eighth month, whether due to a 
reflex irritation emanating from the uterus itself, or other- 
wise, it will become necessary, after failure to subdue them 
with ansesthetics and conjoined means, to empty the uterus 
by exciting premature labor. By this means the lives of both 
mother and child may often be preserved. 

In the short space allotted to a report like this, it is impos- 
sible to approach a subject so replete with detail, without 
doing it injustice. The reporter promises himself the pleasure, 
at no distant da}', of presenting the subject in extenso for your 
consideration, in essay form. 

FLACBNTA PIL£VIA. 

All physicians appreciate the depth of meaning attached to 
this term. Thanks, however, to the onward march of the art, 
it has been stripped of fully one-half its terrors; and the cases 
which now necessarily die from this accident are very few com- 
pared to the mortality from this cause fifty years, or even less, 
ago; the number probably being nearly represented by the 
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Bum of thoio who haTc usfortunately delayed procuriDg in- 
telligent Aset stance uDtil too !ate to save them. 

The placenta, as U well kaoim, in these unaToidable hem- 
orrhages U implaated either centrically orer the os uteri, or 
only covers a portion of the opening by a segment of its 
oircl*. 

The first man ifestat ions ^f trouble usually begin about the 
end of the eighth month. These manifestations explain them- 
selves by gushes of blood, more or less profuse. It is at this 
time, when the physician has ascertained the exact nature of 
the dtffleulty, that a very grave question presents itself for 
solution, this being none oth<^r than the consideration of the 
propriety of terminating geitation by the induction of prema- 
ture labor. Til ere it re many solid arguments in favor of such 
a coarse in cases of great seriousness. ImprimtM, it is a 
strongly contervatlve measure saving the woman, to say the 
least of it, from the severe drain of frequent and copious 
hemorrhages; and secundo. It can be accomplished with much 
better i^estilts to the mother, and quite as many assurances for 
the life of the child, as though the case were allowed to pro- 
gress to the completion of the term. 

The writer Icnows of no better way of determining this 
qneetion than by a general consideration of all the circum- 
stances in each case, Promt oent among these, of course, will 
be the extent of the cervical implantation. Next to this in 
importance will be the ability of the woman to sustain a san- 
guineous loss. Mituy women representing the extreme of 
blood deprivation, would sink under a lieraorrhage that would 
not be aeriousfy felt by one more fortunately constituted. 
Your reporter would strongly reeommend the procedure in 
cases promising much danger. 

tfnfortunalely, we sometimes see cases whohare deferred 
aeekSng advice until labor Is absolutely upon them. In such 
einergencieft the man of science rises to the greatest height 
above the mere rontlneet or the ignorant pretender. An arena 
is here presented in which the charlatan dare not engage in an 
encounter with the true pliysiclan. 

The Indication in these trying cases is to arrest the hem- 
arrhage until either the progress of the labor removes further 
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danger, or the uterns can be emptied of its contents. The 
measures tonCieet this indication are therefore two-fold — those 
adapted to the first stage of labor, and those to the second. 

The tampon was the earliest resort in these cases during 
ibc cUkttition of the os, and is often used at the present day 
with the best results. The reporter would present for your 
i aspect ion, the instruments called Barnes' Uterine Dilators; 
the> act as a tampon by compressing the bleeding Tcssels, and 
greaily e?tpediate the dilation of the os. No accoucher should 
be without them. 

The great measure, however, the metisure par excelflence, 
COD sis tB m the partial or complete detachment of the placenta. 
The partial detachment may be effected in one of two ways: 
either by the separation of the placenta from its attachments 
around the os, (Barnes' Method) or by separating its entire 
segment from one or the other of the sides (Cohen's). The 
latter is the proper procedure in cases where the implantation 
IB complete. The placenta is to be detached entirely from one 
iide, aud the Barnes dilator (or in its absence the ordinary 
rolpeurynter) is introduced. The bleeding is thus arrested 
and the os dilates. When the first stage is completed, the 
membranes are to be ruptured and the presenting part allowed 
Id <lD3ceQd to take the place of the dilator. If the paios be active 
aud the foetal relations normal, this will occur, and the patient 
will come happily through terrible ordeal. If the pains be in> 
efficient, however, they must be stimulated by ergot, or uterine 
catheterization. Should the pains, notwithstanding these 
measures, not be sufflcient to propel the child with' sufficient 
force to check the hemorrhage, version, or the use of the for- 
ceps will be indicated. These need not be dwelt upon here. 

But there is another class of cases to which we are some- 
timss called; those which, having been mismanaged in the 
earlier stages, or from sudden and overwhelming discharges 
are upou the brink of exhaustion from the loss of blood. The 
Di id dilated, the pains have ceased, but the bleeding con- 
tinues. It is in such cases that Simpson's method, as it is 
called, presents itself as a last hope. Version cannot at 6nce 
be pertfirmed, for fear that the patient will die from the shock 
of the operation, This unfortunate result occurred (n a case 
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managed by your reporter, upon his advent into practice. 
Simpson's method consists in the detachment of the whole 
placenta, upoQ the accomplishment of which the bleeding gen- 
erally ceases, and the opportunity is gained to prepare the 
woman for the aaring operation by ' nutrients, stimulants, 
opiatea and exhausted nature's sweet restorer — sleep. 

PARTUUITION. . 

It haft been very serioHs^y questioned whether when Denman 
penned the great truth, <' Meddlesome midwiferj is always 
bad,'^ he was not giving utterance to a sentiment through the 
perversion wf which more lives were to be lost than were to be 
saved through tho expression of a conservatirc law, the abso- 
lute valve of which cannot be doubted. So much ignorance 
is covered by^ and so much criminal negligence practiced 
onder the sanction of this saying, that considered purely la a 
utilitarian view, it has been asserted that it had better hare 
remained unaaid. The refutation of such a fallacy, however, 
is easily found in tbe reflection that the abuse of a preeept is 
no argument against its soundness, nor its safety as a method 
of action. 

There can be no doubt, however, that an incalculable amount 
of unnecessary suffering, to speak of nothing worse, is entail- 
ed upon the parturient woman through want of an intelligent 
interference when ttie processes of nature are faulty or per- 
verted. Singularly enough, too, in a large number of cases, 
women are permitted to struggle unaided through a tedious 
labor, if made ao by some easily obviated difficulty, simply 
because it is a rule that ** Meddlesome midwifery is bad;" 
while if a really formidable object present itself there is no 
hesitation In decidi^ng upon prompt measures for relief. In a 
brief report like this but little latitude can bo permitted for 
specific details, but as a principle the reporter would enter his 
protest against the indifference which allows a woman to ex- 
haust herself in the parturient effort, while a skillful assistance 
would abolish unnecessary suffering, preserve her strength, 
and Increase her chances for a speedy and safe convalescence. 

An enumeration of all the causes which may be operative 
to prevent the due consummation of natural labor, would be 
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out of place here; the reporter can oiljr touch upon a few of 
them. 

Dr. J. Hall Davis, in a work receotlj publlahed by him on 
*' Parturition and iU Difficulties/' makes a division of difficult 
parturition in two kinds, powerless and ohntructed labor. By 
the first of these terms he means a ''defective power in 
the agents of labor/' and by the second, '* inordinate resistance 
to those agents.'^ The division is at once simple and aompre- 
heuaive, but it must not be forgotten that the latter may, by 
being unduly prolonged, give rise to the former. 

Frequent among the causes which produce an inordinate 
resistance to the agents of labor, your reporter has found 
failure to accomplish flexion of the head at the superior strait 
During the past year four cases of this kind have come under 
his observation. The writer entertains the opinion enunciated 
by Prof. Bedford and others, that the fcetal-head presents 
naturally at the superior strait by its occi pi to -frontal diame- 
ter, and that it is only after lal)or has commenced that the 
chin is sufficiently flexed upon the breast to bring the cervico- 
bregmatic into apposition with the oblique diameter of the 
superior strait. Your reporter has seen a number of cases of 
labor most unduly prolonged by the circumstance mentioned, 
and has as often put the case in the way of a speedy termina* 
tion by the simple manoeuvre of flexing the foetal chii^ upon 
the chest This movement may at times be accomplished by 
the flngers alone, but often the vectis is requisite to bring it 
about 

The act of flexion plays a most Important part in the transit 
of the head through the pelvis; and this as well in the occip- 
ito-posterior, as in the occi pi to- anterior positions. In the 
former positions, as is well known, the occiput generally rotates 
anteriorly to the pubes, the third and forth \)ecoming first and 
second positions of the vertex. This lotation occurs, accord- 
ing to the best authoritlea, not at the brim of the pelvis, but 
within its carity. Should there not be a sufficient degree of 
flexion the head will not only, not rotate in the occipito-pos* 
terior positions but it will be arrested in its descent, and if 
the proper remedy be not applied the most serious conse-. 
quences may ensue. The writer is cognixant of a case of 
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«rr«8tcd labor from this tyaute, wherein the perforator was re- 
sorted to in consequence of and improper understanding of 
the true method to be pursued In such cases. 

It ii astonishing how quickly, at times, a labor that has 
endnred for hours beyond a reasonable time, may be termi- 
nated by a strong flexion of the chin upon the breast through 
the Instrumentality of the lever. A house of sorrow and ap- 
prehension may be transformed iu a few moments to one of 
Joy and gratitude. 

Another mechanical impediment which may be as quickly 
obTiated in almost all cases, is found in those oecipito-anter- 
lor positions, when the head having descended properly into 
the pevlis, rotation of the face into the hollow of the sacrum 
fails to occur. The writer once had the horror of being called 
to see a woman who had died from the development of power- 
less labor, in whose case the arrest of the head was only due 
to a failure to rotate after reaching the pelvic floor. These 
are most extreme cases, but they are adduced simply for the 
purpose of illustrating the importance of a correct knowledge 
of the natural processes, as well as to impress the value of the 
knowledge as to when the '* meddlesome'' ceases, and the con- 
servative comes in. 

Upon the subject of instrumental delivery, your reporter 
would express the opinion that the forceps as an adjuvant in 
difBeult labors, is but too little used in the generality of cases. 
Eeprobating the indiscriminate and reckless employment of 
instruments; believing truly that meddlesome midwifery, pro- 
perly speaking, is bad, yet he cannot but believe that the 
prompt and intelligent use of this instrument in proper cases 
wo a 111 greatly curtail the aggregate suffering of parturient 
humanity. 

The forceps may be of service both when there is " defective 
power in the agents of labor," and when there is "' inordinate 
resistance to those agents." To enumerate the various cases 
tn which a resort to the early use of the forceps would be pro- 
ductive of the greatest good, would extend the limits of this 
paper to undue length; your reporter can only say that to the 
extent of its timely employment, he believes with Dr. Robt. 
Lee, of London, that it is the ^' child^s instrument^" though h^ 
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['uniier believes that at a consenrator of the materDal powers, 
and as a preservative of the maternal structures, it is the 
mother's iDstrument as well, Id all cases in which the shild is 
uQt dead; and though the perforator and crotchet may in 
striotness be the ^mother's instruments" when the child is 
dead, jet even in such cases the forceps may contest the claim 
of availability with the crotchet upon the ground of its com- 
prcfiBive as well as tractive powers. 

With reluetance this report, already toe lengthy, and yet 
too general and imperfect, is brought to a close. It was hoped 
Ibat an opportunity would be presented to offer a few thoughts 
upon the postpartum diseases of women, with their appropri- 
ate management. Reserving these and other topics for a 
future paper, the foregoing observations are respectfully sub- 
mitted for your consideration. i 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CLIMATOLOGY. 

BY T. SINKS, M. D. 

One of the chjef peculiarities of the human organism, both 
ptiysically and mentally, is its impressibility. While the 
statement of Boudin that, ^ man is the mere expression of 
the toil on which he lives,"' is, perhaps, too sweeping, the rela- 
tionship is so intimate that the soil, climate, and physical 
asf.ects of a country being given, the character, pursuits and 
general mental qualities of its inhabitants can be pretty accu 
I (itely determined. 

The proverbial .irregularity, uncertainty and capricousness 
of the winds, the rains and the temperature for individual 
months in any locality, would seem to indicate the utter im 
possibility of reducing them to any system; yet, with all this 
1 onfusion, there is a regularity, fixed by certain metes and 
finunds when the longer periods are considered, and one is 
aiiioiiished at the beautiful order and harmony manifested in 
the almost precise exactitude of the averages for recurring 
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cycles of tbe jrears. ^*If," says Theophilus Thompson, "re- 
curring cycles of <Hseasc depend either on meterological 
changes, or on diflturbed eondltions of life in the lower crea- 
tion, however capricnns, involved, and irregular such changes 
may appear, yet thej are doubtless the result of principles as 
fixGil as those which hare been under the explanation of known 
physical laws. It ia only by tracing the action of each dis- 
tinct tauee that we can hope to deduce the ultimate effects of 
the combined opera tifjii of many causes. It is probable that 
after protrHiled chains of combinations are completed, the 
same series of events in repeated through boundless ages; and 
by peraeTeranca in exact observation, we must not despair of 
being able hereafter to detect certain coincidences of aspect 
which mark tbe approaching recurrence of some small portions 
of the general aertcs/' The growing importance of the sub- 
ject appeals to the medical profession of our young State, to 
pntsecute exact observations in numerous localities in order 
that a collection of facts may bo accumulated which will be 
of value to those who may follow, even though they may not 
be of much practical advantage to us. While the meterologi- 
cal observations already made in our State do not possess the 
minuteneaft of detail and extended character desirable for the 
accurate determination of their hygienic and pathogenic indu- 
encea, nevertheUms we are in the pessession of a sufficient fund 
of phenomena to enable us to determine, with a tolerable degree 
of accuracy, tbe more general characteristics of the country of 
our adoption. 

The chorographic features of the State exhibit a great de- 
gree of uniformity, and although each locality has its pecu- 
liaritlet. they diifer so slightly that an enumeration of them, 
even if possible, would hardly be desirable. The State extends 
through three degrees of latitude and eight degrees of long!* 
lude. It occupies almost the exact geographical centre of the 
United States. The surface is that of gently undulating 
prairie, interapersed with numerous streams, the general 
course of the chief of whloh is from west to east The eleva- 
tion of the eastern border is from 800 to 1,000 feet above the 
level of the ocean and gradually ascends towards the west at 
the rate of i| feet per mile. Northwest, west, and southwest 
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the plaint extend up to the base of the Rocky Monntaio 
range. Although the margins of the streams are skirted by 
timl>er, it is not in saffioient quantities to act as barriers to 
the passage of winds, or in any considerable degree to check 
radiation and evaporation. 

In reference to temperature, the climate of Kansas rery 
closely resembles that of the states lying east of it within the 
same parallels of latitude, with the exceptions of the transi- 
tions, the character of which will be mentioned hereafter. 
The average temperature of the spring months is 54 degrees; 
for the summer, TSjlegc^s; fbr the autumn, 55 degrees; and 
for the winter, J^irvdee^efes^NThe extremes are 108 and minus 
30, giving a "B^j^e ofj^38 olegrees for the year. These ex- 
tremes, hoW^er, <8et^m opckir during the same year, the 
average beiifg a^^anfe of l^ dlegrees. 

From ](^eEAbe2l;o ^ai^ inclusive, the transitions in tem- 
perature iare qu(^ fr^queSl, sudden and extensive in range, 
the variiitlldn H^casion^^ being 60 degrees in twelve hours. 
This featt^e in o^h tUmate, while not peculiar, is exhibited 
more frequeniljLAnd in greater force than is observed in any 
of the states east of the Mississippi river. The hygrometric 
condition of the atmosphere is equally important with that of 
the temperature, but unfortunately we are not in possession of 
as much knowledge upon this subject as is desirable. The 
amount of moisture precipitated in the form of rain and snow 
has been extensively observed ; but while it is Important in 
various respects, it is not so directly concerned in a patho- 
genic sense as the relative humidity of the atmosphere. 

Prof. Tyndal, in his researches into the phenomena of heat, 
has developed the important fact that vapor of water is opaque 
to the rays of heat of low intensity, such, fsr instance, as is 
radiated from the earth, while it offers but little obstruction 
to the more intense rays from the sun. He calculates that of 
the heat radiated from the earth, one-tenth is intercepted by 
the aqueous vapor within ten feet of its surface. 

It has long been known that clouds prevent the rapid radia- 
tion of heat from the earth's surface and the consequent for- 
mation of frost at night, but it remaioed for the genius of a 
Tyndal to demonstrate the potent influence of invisible vapor 
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upon the <?limate of the globe. " The removal/* saj-i he, ^' for 
a tingle summer night, of the aqueous vApor from the atmos- 
pher which covers England, would be attended by the de 
Atructlon of every plant which a freezing temperature could 
kill. In Sahara where the 'soil is fire and the wind \n tlame/ 
the rerrlgeration at night is often painful to bear. In Bhort, it 
may safely be predicted, that wherever ^he air is dry, the 
daily range of the thermometer will be great. This, however, 
is quite different from saying that when the air Is clear the 
thermometrie range will be great. Great clearness lo light U 
perfectly compatible with great opacity to heat ; the atmos^ 
phere may be charged with aqueous vapor while a deep blue 
fky is overhead, and, on such occasions, the terrestrial radia- 
lion would, notwithstanding the clearness, be intercepted/' 

We ali have experienced the very depressing iDflnence of 
what is called a sultry day, when the air is still, although there 
mjiy not be a cloud in the heavens, nor does the thermooieter 
iodicate a very high degree of temperature ; as well as how 
quickly animation and vivacit}' of spirits are restored when a 
friendly breeze has wafted these dense vapors from oul- 
presence. The average amount of moisture precipitated hi the 
shape of rain and snow, for the year, in eastern KMUsas is 
about A2 inches ; two-thirds of which falls during the spring 
and summer mouths, and the other third during the autumn 
and winter ones; nearly one-half during the summor, and 
only about one-eight during |Lhe winter. As before re 
marked the observations upon the humidity of the atmosphere 
have not been as extensive a^ is desirable. The following 
results are the averages of a series of observations for four 
years, at Leavenworth, extending from 1860 to 1863 inclusive: 
Mean Temperature, 6417; Mean Dew Point, 47.26i Relative 
Humidity, 77.27. This is very considerably below the average 
relative humidity of the atmosphere in the central and eastern 
states. The reasons for this condition of the atmutiphere are 
to be found: First, in the contiguity of the plains. Our south- 
west winds, which are the chief carriers of moisture for this 
reginn, in their passage over an extensive district of arid 
country are robbed of a considerable portion of their vapor of 
water; our west, north west and north winds are aeeesiarily 
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quite dry for tho reason that they originate in a dry region. 
Second, In the absence of any considerable body of water 
wtthtn the state from which evaporation could take place. 
Third, In the almosi constaat movement of the winds, and 
Fourth, In the porosity and depth of the soil which permits 
the rapid percolation of moisture through it 

The foregoing is a general outline of the facts thus far ac- 
cumulated in reference to the climate of our state. While they 
possesH much that is of interest in a scientific point of view, it 
Is questionable whether they are sufficient to be of great value 
in a hj gienlc sense, or in the elucidation of the etiology of dis- 
ease, which Is the great aim and end of our investigations. 
They possess an approximative value however, and are the 
necessary groundwork for the erection of a more perfect struc- 
ture, when the requisite fund of facts from each locality in the 
State shall bare been collected to make it complete. Inade- 
quate, however, as the material is, a few reflections and de- 
ductions may not be inappropriate. 

In a ch (Orographic and climatal sense the State of Kansas 
may be said to be '' in medias res^ It partakes of the nature 
of all the surrouodiug vlimates, but cannot be said to resemble 
any one in particnlar. Strictly speaking it is neither conti- 
nental nor iniaular. Although its extreme western border is 
elevated 2500 feet above the level of the ocean, there is not a 
mouutaiu within its bi^rders. 

The following propnsiti'ons are now generally accepted as 
true, Yiz : Heat aud moisture are the essential atmospheric 
coDdlLit>n9 ULder which the deadly malarious effluvia exert 
their bant^ful influenee. Cold and moisture are the essential 
atmospheric conditions under which consumption commits its 
deadly ravages. A high temperature with a high dew point 
is the prolific source of pestilence. None of these conditions 
obtain in Kansas as a rale; they do however, occasionally as 
exceptions. If the foregoing statement of the character of 
the climate be true we should expect a corresponding patho* 
genie condition. 

In the absence of any mortuary statistics individual obser^ 
vation and experience will have to be relied upon. Malarial 
fever In all its variettet flhds an expression here, but it lacks 
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the inteiisitj with which it is charaeterized in the more ceD; 
tral portiODS of the Mississippi Vallej. Pernicious feyer is of 
quite an frequent occurrenoe, and billions remitteot tboiigt^ 
more common is but seldom fatal. A similar conilUIon of 
things exists in reference to the diseases of the respiratory 
organs, which seems somewhat surprising to those who merely 
take into account the extreme and sudden transition s of tem- 
perature so common during the colder months. 

Thiia far in the history of the State no wide spread epidemic 
of any contagious or infectious disorder has obtained, although 
sporadic cas6yi of them all have occurred from time to time. 
Tbe year Just past was a remarlcable one in a climatal «eQse. 
The ttigbest point reached by the thermometer during tbe 
summer was 9G ^ and that even only a few times. Tiie relat- 
ive humidity of the atmosphere was below the average, Tbe 
month of September during which the rapid decay of vegeta- 
tion usually ushers in our malarious fevers in their most in^ 
tense form, was unusually cold. In addition, swarms of]o4.'ust3 
devoured the vegetation before it had time to decay. In fact 
throughout the year, organic nature and the elements se^m to 
h^ve combined to starve our honored fraternity, while tb^ 
people rejoiced in a plenitude of health with but little sympa* 
thy for tbe poor doctor. 



DIPHTHERIA. 

BT J. W. BROCK, M. D. 

No diseases of late years have awakened more attention, 
both among the profession and the public generally, than 
those whieh have been classed, more or less correctly, under 
tbe term diphtheretic; nor is this to be wondered at when we 
consider the distressing nature of the symptoms, and the ter- 
rible fatality with which the epidemics of malignant sore 
throst have so generally been attended. 

This is not a new disease. There is reason to believe that 
we can trace back the history of this affection to a period al~ 
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most cotcmporary with Homer. Whether such be the case or 
not, certain it is that manj centuries after, we fiad distinct 
descriptions of a form of malignant sore throat in the writings 
of Arsetans, under the name of Egyptian or Syrian Ulcer It 
was characterized by the appearance of ulceration in the 
throat, by fetid breath, and sometimes by great dyspnc^a. 

The various epidemics of diphtheria have presented themsel- 
ves under two different forms — the mild and the severe. The 
mild form is usually preceded by more or less fever, by some 
lots of appetite, a slight difficulty in deglutition, with, perhap^t, 
some discomfort about the fauces. The tongue prescDts a 
thick, whitish coat, on examination, at the very outset of the 
disease, the vellum, palate, and pharynx are of a bright red 
color, the tonsils are slightl}' swollen, and are of the same 
bright red hue. In a short time, generally from twelve to 
thirty-six hours after the attack, upon one tonsil, and some- 
times upon both, are seen distinct white patches of exudation 
of false membrane. These soon extend over the uvnia aod 
posterior wall of the pharynx. The exhudation adheres more 
.or less firmly to the adjacent mucus surface, and cannot be 
easily removed. In a few cases the exudation remains con- 
fined to the tonsils, and neither grows black nor putrifiet. 
The surrounding mucous membrane is swollen and projecting. 
The parotid and submaxillary glands are not much swollen. 
The duration of the mild form of the disease is from six to 
nine or ten days. In the severe form the disease is ushered 
in by intense headache, hot, pungent skiu, rapid full pulse; 
there is great difficulty in deglutition, and the respiration 1s 
much liurried. The tongue is. covered with a thick, dirty- 
brownish coat. On examination of the throat, the tonsils are 
found enormously swollen and covered with a thick, ash col- 
ored membrane, which has also extended co the uvula and to 
the posterior walls of the pharynx, and not unfrequentlj givES 
Out a fetid odor. 

Unless arrested by treatment, all the symptoms increased in 
severity, the respiration becomes much oppressed, there !e a 
barking cough, and a change in the voice, which becomes 
hoarse and indistinct; the deglutition becomes so pain fill that 
pl^ildreq refuse tp swi^llpiff even ll(^uids; the saliyi^ dfibblfi 
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from the corner of the mouth, and an acrid discharge flows 
from the nares. The glands of the neck are great! j swollen 
and tender. The patient is restless to an extreme degree, 
tosslDg about and then sinking into a semi-comotose condi- 
tion. These cases when they prore fa^l, as is the general 
rule, terminate either by rapid prostration of the vital powers 
or by aa extension ef the diphtheretic membrane into the air 
passages. This membrane presents the character of a fibro- 
plastic membrane. 

Iq the larnyx it presents a whiter color than when it is sit- 
uated in the fauces, and very much resembles the membrane 
throw D out in true croup, although it is softer and often sod- 
deued by the sanious matter which exudes from beneath and 
around it This exudation is preceded by a seromucous 
transparent liquid, which in some cases is very abundant. 
This liquid once exuded soon takes on more density, and 
closer adherence to the surface which secretes it, and at cer- 
tain points becomes a little less transparent, assumes a yellow- 
ish binge. 

These points soon run together, coalesce, and thus form a 
very thin pellicle, which may be regarded as the commence- 
lueat of the false membrane. In many cases the membrane 
thus formed appears to remain for some time stationary, and 
then sooner or later takes on an increase in thickness as well 
as in extent of surface. The secretion of sanious fluid which 
embuci and softens the concretions is also increased, becomes 
very dark colored, and exhales a fetid ordor similar to that of 
gan^eoe. As regards the particular seat of the exudation, it 
is sometimes situated upon the cutaneous surface, at other 
times upon the mucous, and not unfrequentlj upon both at 
once. 

A curious fact which has been observed in regard to the 
seat of the diphtheritic exudation, is, that although it is found 
equally in the mouth, in the soft palate, in the tonsils, the 
pharynx, the nasal fossa, the larynx, trachea, and even the 
bronchial tubes, on the conjunctiva, the vulva and anus, and 
upon the skin, it is not found upon those portions which are 
removed from the contact of the air; these seem to be refrac* 
torj: u> the e^^tepsioii pf tb^ dieefwe, Tb^ atmosphere would 
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fchuft certainly seem to exert an inflaeQce in promoting diphthe- 
ritic inflainmation. The easential character of the diphtheritic 
exadations, and that which distinguishes them from •ther 
forms of exudation, is that they hare the power of organiza- 
tion and never beceme vascular. Hence they never concur in 
the reparation of tissue, but putrify on the surface if they be 
not removed, existing alwaj-s as a foreign body. The exact 
relation which exists between diphtheria, laryngial croup and 
scarlatina has been a much debated question. By some per- 
sons the two affections, notwithstanding certain points of 
strong resemblance, are regarded as essentially different. By 
others diphtheria is regarded as a form of scarlet fever, in which 
the throat affection is unaccompanied by the eruption which 
usually characterizes it We think that there are some cir- 
cumstances which favor this latter opinion. For instance, not 
only do the two diseases prevail frequently at the same time 
in the same region, but even in the same family; some mem- 
bers being attacked b} all the symptoms of true diphtheria, while 
others present the symptoms of common scarlatina. Then 
again in some instances, in those who have been attacked by 
diphtheria a rash similar to that of scarlatina has been observed. 
This rash may have been partial and may have remained but 
a few hours, but Its characters have been thought sufficiently 
marked to leave no doubt as to Its nature. This rash has 
been occasionally noticed in some epidemics of diphtheria, but 
In the great majority it has not been observed at all. Whereas, 
In epidemics of scarlet fever its absence is a rare exception, 
and occurs only In those cases of very malignant character 
which are marked by great cerebral disturbance, violent de 
lirium and by speedy death. In diphtheria, on the other band, 
the Intellect usually remains undisturbed until the very last. 
In a lecture on diphtheria by Dr. Ranking and published in the 
Lancet^ we find the following remarks: ''The great distinctive 
mark between diphtheria and croup, properly so called, is to be 
found in the locality chiefly affected. In both. It is true, a 
main feature is the presence of an exudation; but in the one 
disease, it commences In the fauces and only reaches the wind- 
pipe by extension, and in a certain number of cases; in the 
other, thi^t of true croup, it cooimences in the larynx and 
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tracliea, and does not necessarily affect the soft parts above 
the glottis at al^ ies a consequence of this a marked differ^ 
eQce is also found in the symptoms of the two diseases. In 
diphtheria the uneasiness is first referred to the parts subse- 
quent to deglutition; in croup, on the contrary, the earliest 
symptoms is that of stridulous voice and breathing — a symp- 
tom which, in the former, indicates the final development of 
diseased action." 

It is well known that Dr. West In his valuable work upon 
Diseases of Children has considered diphtheria as a form of 
croup. In the last edition of his work, however, he has seen 
Gt to somewhat modify his previous views. In speaking of 
diphtheria and croup he says: *' Of these two diseases the one 
U almost always idiopathic, the other is often secondary ; the 
one attacks persons in perfect health, is sthenic in its char- 
acter, acute in its course and usually proves ameanable to an- 
tiphlogistic treatment. The other attacks by preference those 
who are put of health, or who are surrounded by unfavorable 
hygienic conditions, and is remarkable for the asthentic char- 
acter of the symptoms which attend it The one selects its 
viotims almost exclusively from among children ; is incapable 
of being diffused by contagion ; is governed in its preva- 
lence by influence of season, temperature and climate, but 
rarefy becomes, in the usual acceptance of the term, an epi- 
detniu. While the other attacks adults as well as children, is 
propagated by contagion and though it occasionally occurs in 
a sporadic form, is susceptible of wide spread epidemic in- 
fluence/'- 

Whatever differences exist between croup and diphtheria 
must be sought elsewhere than in the pathological changes 
observ'uble in the respiratory organs, and the affioities of the 
latter disease are seen to be to tlic class of blood diseases, 
rather than that of purely local inflammation to which croup 
belongs, sequela of scarlatina and diphtheria are widely dif- 
ferent For while on the one hand, we have none of the for- 
midable dropsical symptoms in the convalescence ot diph th- 
enar which so otten succeed to scarlatina, in the other we do 
have a peculiar loss of nervous power and temporary muscular 
paralysis which have no analogy to anytning in the sequela of 
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the latter disease. A^ain, almost anirersal experieace leayer 
testimony to the faet that diphl;heria dcfes not protect from 
scarlet fever, nor on the other hand, does scarlet fever form any 
defence against diphtheria. 

Diphtheria is a specific disease. The fact ,is shown by its 
origin, its progress, its manner of termination, and its sequela. 
The formation of an aplastic membranrus exudation upon any 
portion of the cutaneous or mucous surface which is exposed 
to the contact of the atmosphere is diagnostic of the disease. 
It is propagated by infection and contagion, and is both epi- 
demic and sporadic in its invasion. Its characters plainly indi- 
cate that it belongs of blood diseases. It is not allied either to 
cynanche trachealis or scarlatina. 

Tbeatmemt. — Like all diseases which have prevailed epi- 
demically, diphtheria has been subjected to a great variety of 
treatment. It is only within the last few years that anything 
like unanimity has existed in the profession in regard to this 
important point. Bleeding, both local and general, blisters, 
certain local applications to the pharynix, rapid mercurializa- 
tion, formed the treatment in all cases. Mercury, in fact was 
considered the sheet anchor by a majority of medical men. 
Although a few practitioners may still make use of this thera- 
peutic agent, it is now generally agreed that such is the as- 
thenic nature of the disease at the present day, that depletion 
is not born well in any form, neither is the action of mercury 
defensible either in theory or practice As we are yet unac- 
quainted with any specific capable of arresting the course of 
diphtheria, our treatment must be directed simply to conduct- 
ing our patient in his progress through the disease. The most 
scrupulous cleanliness of person and surroundings, free and 
uninterrupted ventilation should be insisted on. As regards 
external local applications in the very early stages of the dis- 
ease, if there is much heat and engorgement about the throat, 
cold wet compresses may for a time give relief. Blisters are to 
be avoided, both on account of their adding, by their irritation 
to the engorgement and to the cellular infiltration, and on ac- 
count of themselves putting on a diphtheritic or slougby 
character. As everything in the aspect of the disease from the 
^rst, indicates ttu^t t(te po^er^ of life miist ^o% be lo^er^^^ 
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but on the contrary that the tendency to prostration must be 
averted in every way, neither leeches nor local bleeding are 
admissible, except perhaps in very rare exceptional cases. 
An3i:hing like purging is to be sedulously i^oided on account 
of the asthenic nature of the disease. The bowels should be 
moved by enemata, or by some mild laxative. There are oc- 
casional cases of diphtheria so mild in character that local ap. 
plications to the fauces may be safficient, but as a general rule 
it may be conceded that the disease requires a tonic and sus- 
taining treatment, particularly is this the casi> at a late period 
of the disorder. In cases at all severe, the tendency is to de- 
pression and to death by asthenia, unless earlier terminated by 
asphyxia. Stimulants aud nourishment should be commenced 
with early, and persisted in system aticalb'. The amount, of 
course, must depend upon circumstances, but in order to 
insure efficiency, the}' should be varied, should be given in 
small doses, at regular and frequent intervals, and if rejected 
by the stomach should be given in the form of enemata. In- 
jections of beef tea with brandy and quinine, may be employ- 
ed and thus life may be not unfreqnently sustained, when 
otherwise it would have been extinguished. With regard to 
the particular forms of internal tonics, there is a variet}' of op- 
inion. Of these we may mention quinine, tincture ferri chlor- 
Jde, and chlorate of potash. The tincture of sesquichlorlde of 
iron seems now to be preferred by the great majority of physi- 
cians, on account of its unquestionable usefulness in the more 
asthenic forms of disease. The dose is from 10 to 15 drops in 
water every 3 or four hours. Of the many Internal remedies 
which have been advised we do not know of any one on which 
so much reliance can be placed as on the tincture of sesquich 
loride of iron, with chlorate of potash, chloric ether, and hy- 
drochloric acid In the form of mixture, sweetened with syrup 
full doses being employed according to the age of the patient 
and frequently repeated. A free use should be made of gener- 
ous wine, beef-tea in combination with brandy and wine, milk 
and whatever form of nutriment may be admissable. Quinine 
may be administered in mixture with or without the hydroch- 
loric acid, or in the form of pill ; the dose and frequency of re- 
petlttoq must be goverqed by 9ircup[\st|^n9es, |f the chlori^t^ 
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of poUsh be preferred, it shoald be given in doses of from four 
to eight grains, according to age, in a bitter infusion with 2 
to 5 drops of the dilate hydrochloric acid. 

There are a multitude of substances which have been used 
«a loeal applications. The nitrate of silver either solid or in 
solution has been, perhaps, used more extensively than any 
other substance. This, when used early in the disease, seems 
in many cases to check the progress of the exudation ; yet it 
does not answer the purpose altogether, and further experience 
has somewhat diminished confidence in it In some instances 
it is a question whether the free application of this caustie 
does not rather add to the evil. Still if carefully and proper- 
ly used, nitrate of silver in many cases is undoubtedly of ben- 
efit. If in solution it is to be applied by a camel's hair brush, 
swabbing the diseased surface quickly at the same time thor* 
oughly. The strength of the solution should be from 30 to 60 
graias, and perhaps higher to the ounce of water. The 
tincture ferri chloridi is an excellent substitute for the nitrate 
of silver. This may be applied by means of a brush or sponge, 
a earners hair brush is to be preferred. The hydrochloric acicT 
is useful in some cases. In the case of children, the additioa 
of honey to the acid is desirable. Another gargle, which is very 
eflficai^ious, and which has the advantage of correcting the fetor 
of tbe breath and the secretions of the throat, is a solution of 
the chloride of soda, in the proportion of one drachm to six 
ounces. The same may be said of the chlorate of potash. The 
combination of chlorate of potash and hydrochloric acid with 
the tincture of the scsquichloride of iron is strongly to be rec- 
ommended, especially in the croupal oases, the chlorate of 
potash having an undoubtedly antiphlogistic influence, where 
lime exists to bring it into play. Numerous other applica- 
tions to the fauces have been advocated and successfully em: 
ployed. Among these may be mentioned strong solutions of 
sol p hate of copper, the chloride of sodium, either by itself or 
combined with vinegar ; gargles of tannin, capsicum, &c, 

Akbough there is some diversity in the treatment of diph- 
theria as laid down by different authorities, still it will be seen 
Ibat I he affection is considered by all as one decidedly adyna- 
mk in its character, and that consequently a supporting treats 
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meat is necessary, and all depletory measures are to be ctrict* 
ly avoided. Authorities are also united upon the necessity of 
a more or less energetic local treatment, particularly in the 
early stages of the disase. 



FAMILY OF SEVEN PERSONS POISONED BY 
ARSENIC. 

BT JOHN W. PARSONS, M. D. 

Old P. quarreled with his family, procured three drachms 
of arsenic, put it into a can of milk and left the country. A 
few hours afterward the family consumed the milk for dinner, 
and in two hours they were all very ill, all but two were 
vomiting. All complained of burning pain in the throat and 
stomach, there was dryness and tightness in the throat, 
cramps, clammy sweats, great weakness, intense headache, 
some had diarrhoea with griping pains, some were in bed and 
were sure they were about to die. I immediately made a 
copious solution of the sulphate of zinc and gave it very 
freely until all were freely vomiting. I then gave the sub- 
carbonate of iron very freely, mixed with water as thick as 
cream, and as fast as it was vomited would repeat the zinc 
followed with the iron. 

Towards morning some of them were asleep and by da}*- 
light all were convalescent. . I believe the subcarbonate to be 
as good as the hydrated peroxide. 
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EFFICACY OF PERSULPHATE OF IRON IN 
ARRESTING HEMORRHAGE. 
h 

^fBY JOHN W. PARSONS, M, D. 

E. M. got drunk and slept ia the woods on the night of 
Jaouary 3lBt The exposure froze both feet up to the tibio- 
tarsat arti epilation, and also brought on an attack of double 
{>QeumoDia. For 30 days be lay in a very critical condition. 
The feet, ia the mean time mortified; the line of demarcation 
having formed elnse up to the tibio-tarsal articulution. On 
the 5th day af March, Dr. Larey and myself examined him 
and fjiind he had recovered from pneumonia, had bed sores, 
abscesses over hit hips, sinuses abscesses in his legs, par- 
ticularly the ri^ht leg, which, to use the graphic expression 
oMiis hrother, '' felt like a rotten water-melon." About the 
middle of his leg was a huge abscess, extending from three 
iDches abov6 the line of demarcation quite up to the knee. 
From a amall o[ioDlDg at the middle and inner side of the leg 
Usttcd a targe quantity of unhealthy pus. He had hectic 
fever, and his appetite was failing rapidly. The bottom of 
the line of demarcation was more than half an inch wide, and 
displayed nothing but necrosed bones. We decided that 
amputation offeree! him the only chance for life. We were 
prepared to operate. Dr. Larey gave the .chloroform and I 
perf^>rmed the lateral flap amputation, lower third of each leg. 
He l03t very liitle blood. The flaps were brought together 
with sutures, and dressed with dry lint. Three days after- 
ward we dreased the stumps, and while handling the right leg 
we fouDd the abni-ess had increased in size, and suddenly 
arterial blool began to flow rapidly from the opening. We 
Judged from the amount of bleeding that the posterior tibial 
artery had sioughed. Dr. Larey compressed the femoral 
artery and / injected about half an ounce of the liquor ferri 
perMutphntii. The bleeding instantly ceased^ and did not 
retura again. Next day quite healthy pus came from the 
absi'vi^ and it soon diminished In si^e and healed. At this 
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date the Btumpi Are quUe healed; he eate and sleepa well, 
smokeSf swears, and chews tobacco as freely ab ever; ia fact 
his health is as good as ever — (April 2ci), This I consider n 
remarkable ease, and the arreet of hemorrhage by this meaos 
as far belter than a aeeond amputation above the bleeding 
point, which would have been perfectly Justifiable^ Hardly a 
more unfavorable case could occur and yet the result has been ' 
very satisfactory. 



CASE OF FEMORAL HERNIA ; OPERATION ; i 
RECOVERY, 

BY R. MOEOlSi U. D., J^AWRESCE, SLAKS4S. 

Mrs. W.f of Eudora, Kanaaa, aged fifty- four, of moderate 
health, ab&ut twenty years since observed a small tumor in 
the right groin, which proved to be a femoral hernia, and 
which baa several limes since given more or less trouble by 
becoming partially strangulated. 

February 23d, 1867, at 6 a. m., she discovered that it wa» 
larger than usual, and made an attempt to reduce it, bat failed. 
Soon after, her husbaad, who is a physician, also made an un- 
suceessful efi'ort to return the intestine. Dr. Donovan was 
then called to see the case, and made another effort to reduce 
ir, and failed. A consultation was agreed upon, and I was aenk 
for ia the afternoon, Saw the patient about 9 a. m., and found 
the tumor, upon examination^ to be as large as a medium 
sized hen*s egg, rather hard, and somewhat painful. Oc- 
casional vomiting had occurred, but nothing of a stercoraceous 
character bad been ejected. As the symptoms were not y^ry 
urgent, it was thought best to make another attempt by taxis. 
Accordingly a large dose of sul. morphia was administered, a 
warm aitz bath prepared, and the patient placed into it; at the 
same time chloroform was given till complete anesthesia was 
produced. The patient was then placed in proper position, 
^nd a persistent, though cautious effort was made to return 
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the strangulated coDtents, but, as before, witkout su^^cess. As 
the symptoms were not as yet alarming, it was thought pru- 
dent to try the narcotic treatment, so highly spoken of by some, 
hoping in this was to secure a spontaneous reduction. The 
patient was kept fully under the influence of sul. morphia for 
six hours, but no relief came. On returning to consciousness, 
the patient manifested symptoms of a mpre grave character, 
and, on further consultation, a resort to the knife was thought 
V inevitable. I was requested to operate. The patient was 
chloroformized by my friend. Dr. Donovan (who also rendered 
cfScient aid during the operation). I made an incision in the 
direction of the long axis qf tumor, by first transfixing the in- 
teguments and cellular tissue, and then slowly and cautiously 
divided the remaining tissues until the sac was reached. The 
stricture wad sought for and found to be very firm and resisting. 
Using the index finger as a director, I passed it, with some 
difficulty, within the stricture, and with a prol)e- pointed bis- 
toury, previously prepared by dulling alM)ut an inch of its 
edge, carefully divided it On attempting to return the con- 
tents *of the sac, (I did not divide the sac) I found some 
bands of adhesion which I broke up, and then returned it 
very readily. There was no discoloration of the sac or its 
contents. The opening was closed by sutures as usual, and 
a simple water dressing applied, and directions given to ad 
minister opiates freely if much pain or any symptoms of peri- 
tonitis should supervene. 

At no time during convalesence was there any unfavorable 
tymptomSf and the patient is now in usual health, with a rea^ 
sonable prospect of a radical cure. 
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ESSAY ON THE MALARIAL MIASM PERVADING 
NON.MALARIAL DISEASES. 

BY CHAKLES C. SHOYER, M. D. 

Your essayist for the occasion has undertaken to gire tlie 
result of his past year's experience in this city. Sbouhl lie 
fail to interest }ou, he at least merits your approbation for the 
effort to please. We are all of us supposed to be nc(juiiiutevt 
with the contents of our text-books and the current litcMaLurc 
of the profession, as disseminated in our medical jouiimit, 
The caption of my essay presupposes that I am about to open 
a new source of exploration, but I am happy to disjiGl »ucU 
Illusions, and assure you that what I am about to coTtuuiitu- 
catc is well known to all of 3'ou, though not contained in text- 
books or journals. It has doubtless occurred to all of \uu, iii 
prescribing, to notice irregularities in the normal course of 
* diseases, this I take it is common to all countries, IhU iu 
Leavenworth there is a tendency for diseases to merge Into a 
perioilical form; I do not wish to be understood as d* nyiiig 
that it may not prevail in other parts of the State, for I bulieve 
it does; a better way of expressing myself would be to bay 
that periodicity complicates non-malarial diseases. Voti find 
it in treating pneumonia, pertussis, bronchitis, diarrha a, dji> 
entery, dentition and the erruptive fevers. If you per- 
form a capital operation, as an amputation of the thigh per- 
formed by a surgeon of this city, you are apt to encounter a 
sympathetic fever that will only yield to quinine puslied to 
cincbonisra; the same holds true of minor operations; for id a 
case of hcmorrhoi^ds that T operated on, assisted by Dt\ f nr- 
penter, pains of such intensity came on in the abdomen, after 
the operation, that it suggested peritonitis, especially as th^rp 
was vomiting, extreme tenderness to pressure, consUpnifon, 
etc. ; but there was wanting the characteristic pulst*. and 
peritonitis, except in the puerperal state, is a rare disease. 
Watching closely, Dr. C. and myst If noticed a periodicnl ten 
dency, and quinine cured the alaraing symptoms. Yen treat 
cephalalgia, neuralgia, myalgia, and even rheumatism belter 
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and more speedily if you combine with or admlDister simul- 
taneously, the great specific and your other remedies. I have 
in mind a case that I saw in consultation with three other 
physicians, a case of great interest and danger — chronic 
dysentery — which resisted in turn all the remedies exhibited, 
but upon adding quinia to our treiatment the case at once im- 
proved and recovered in a very short time. This case was so 
dangerous as to be considered hopeless; a suggestion was made 
that there might lurk a malarial basis, but the closest scrutiny 
failed to unveil it and it was only proven to exist by the em- 
ployment of the remedy. 

Even in cervicitis I have found quinine indispensible to a 
perfect aure; I do not wish to be understood as meaning all 
oases. A case of odontalgia, in a pregnant female, resisted 
all the remedies employed excepting quinine and it was em- 
ployed last Two cases of hysteria showed a periodical ten- 
dency and were cured by it I saw a case of insomnia with 
pains in the loins and extremities, no thirst or signs of fever; 
the fact of the pains and the patient falling asleep about 5 a. 
¥., suggested a probability of periodicity, which treatment 
proved to be correct I am at present treating a case of 
chronic albuminuria in which there occurs copious hyper- 
catharsis every night at 1:30 a, m. I ordered quinine in suffi- 
eient doses and the hypercatharsis ceased as soon as quininism 
If as induced; there was no action from the bowels at other 
times excepting ordinary stools. A friend has imformed me 
that this periodical tendency of disease is so common in his 
practice that he now gives quinine in almost all diseases, and 
pushes it to its full effects, and is rewarded with success in 
many cases, where formerly he met with disappointments, in- 
numerable. 

To illustrate the object of this paper I will take a case to 
typify— say a case of pneumonia; the patient will tell you he 
is worse in the forenoon, has great thirst, feels nauseated and 
chilly, has pain In his legs, etc.; his friends will inform you 
voluntarily that the patient has bad spells, is delirious, coughs 
more, is exceedingly restless, etc., etc.; your own observations 
Qn visiting at different hours of the day confirm the above, 
and lastly, the treatment proves that a malarial taint was un- 
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deriving tlie prIncipEl diseaae. This malaria does not especially 
retnler the pneumonia, or any other disease it may complicate, 
more dangerous, It simply seems to protract it. I have taken 
two cases of pneumonia complicaled as above and treated them 
alike, wttb the exception of withholding quinine from one; 
the case getting quinine aonraleseed rapidly as in ordinary 
uncomplicated pneumonia, the other deepened into a continued 
form of fever, the cough grew worse, delirium was greattr, 
skin liotttr and dryer, respiration more frequent and labored, 
ihirat extreme, expectoration scanty and very viscid and i)ut 
slighlly rusty, pfiiu in ehost far more sever, pulse ranging Irnm 
120 to 150; thcae grave symptoms all yield promptly, in a 
khort time, as soon as the system was brought under quinine. 
There are somt^ points Iei the treatment that are of imi)orta nee. 
1u continuing your medication the prolonged use of quinine 
deranges some of the organs and functions; for instance, In 
two cases of dyanrla complicating intermittent fever, the 
flyauria yielded at once on discontinuing it. In two cases 'of 
remittent fever its |*rolonged use occasioned some gastro- 
enttric trouble, such as abdominal pain, furred tongue, nausea 
anil vomiting: it also disturbs the nervous system, causing 
cephalalgia, dilated pupil and considerable agitation. These 
symptoms were not due to the fever but clearly resulted fi-oiii 
the quinine. 

Some of the most observable symptoms, as a result of the 
long continued use of quinine in large doses, say five grains 
daily, after having once pushed it to its full physiological 
etTecta, are a rtnshetl face, lUlated pupils, pain in the stomach 
an<l abdomen, thirst, etc., and a marked feature is the pro- 
tracted convalescence occasioned by it. I have sometimes 
continued quinine for these very symptoms, and only discov< 
ered my error on discontinuing it and pursuing the expectant 
treatment It may be asked how I will prevent these patho- 
logical effects of quinine. [ reply that this is not always |>ofl- 
slble, but I think liydrocldorate of ammonia, which I am in 
Ihe habit lately of giving after discontinuing the quinine, Eias 
been productive of some good. I think that the tongue cleans 
more rapidly, and the unpleasant effects of the quinine <ns^ 
appear more_promptlj under its use than when the case is left 
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to nature. It is also well known as an anti-periodic and of 
It&elf capable of curing periodical fevers. As to the dose of 
qntnLne I consider it a very minor import; my plan is to give 
three grains every two hours till there is a'^ringing in the ears; 
if I wish a more speedy. action I give six or nine grains at 
once and then three grains every two hours, or hourly, till 1 
obtain its effects; afterwards a daily dose of two or four grains. 
T supposed at one time that malarial taint was not prevalent 
in winter, more extended experience has convinced me to the 
contrary, and I find that it exists during the entire year, only 
more violent during spring and autumn. I have observed it 
in summer complicating cholera infantum, and in a caie that 
was nearly abandoned as hopeless, having in turn bajlled all 
the usual remedies suggested by a consultation of physicians, 
quinine in two grain doses, per enema, for a child of sixteen 
months, repeated every eight hours, performed a cure. 1 saw 
in February last a lady aged 45 years, who presented many of 
the features due to tuberculosis; she had lost considera1>le 
flesh, had a poor appetite, bad cough with copious expectora- 
tian; father died of this disease; had been pronounced con- 
sumptive seven years before, had pain in the left chest, had 
h^tic flush on cheeks every afternoon, pulse 90, respiration 33 
per minute. Jerking inspiration; but this was not tuberoulosis; 
percussion sound clear on both sides; auscultation ghowed 
that air permeated every portion of both lungs. Now I did 
this; I compromised the matter; I ordered quinine pushed to 
it8 anti-periodic effects and told her to take cod-liver oil and 
whiskey; in three days she was well — ^yes, well. She kept the 
quinine down and vomited the oil and whiskey. I have thus 
hurriedly run over a subject that merits greater attention than 
I can bestow on it and present it in this unfinished manner; 
it was intended for our local medical society, where the mem- 
bers read essays i^t our semi-monthly meetings. I must aiKilo^ 
gize for not reading one more worthy the oceasion, and can 
only hope such feeble efforts will stimulate others to produce 
essays fitting our young society. . 
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INFANTILE OR OBLIQUE FRACTURE OF THE 
VERTEBRA. 

BV W, E. TURNIR,' M. D. 

The ipinal columii, Dot withstanding its strength, compact- 
ness, and the geometrical precision of its erery movement is 
qatte liable to fracture. In the adult, when the bone has at. 
tained its growth and firmness, a blow sufficient to cause a 
fracture leaves but little hope that aught else than death must 
soon follow the fractnre of one of the rertebra. With the case 
of fracture now under coDSideration there is more hope of re* 
raedjriii^ the evil, and the greater reparative powers must give 
an additional advantage in its favor. 

This disease U otie which, from the obsCureness of its 
origin, ie frei[ueutly mistaken for some general ailment and 
treated ior such until the disease has made such progress as 
to batlie the skill of the surgeon when the true cause of trouble 
is kuowD, or death has come to the relief of the little 
aufterer. 

The spiaal column Is so constructed that two opposing 
forces occurring at the same time must impinge the bodj of 
one of the vertebra with great violence. Under different cir- 
cumstauccB it will vary as to the point on which the force will 
be brought to bear; but falls on the back from a height, or on 
the nates or shoulders will, from the weight on one hand and 
violence on the other, impinge on the sixth or seventh dorsal 
vertebra, the one most otl>en found diseased. 

The observatiou lias Ueen made that owing to the incom- 
plete ossification of tfic child*s vertebra, It is much more 
susceptible of derangements and effected by traumatic in- 
fluencesi than at a more advanced period of life. When 
we take Into consideration the climbing and hazardous ram- 
.hling of children, we cannot fail to allot to violence a due 
ihare in the cause of the disease we now have under considera- 
tion. 

Many writers on the subject of caries of the vertebra, 
disease of the spine, speak of them in general terms as though 
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it was Just as frequent occurance in oae region as an other. 
But we find it occurring in one of two regions much more 
frequent than in other portions of the spine; we find caries 
oftener in the cervial or dorsal, but by far the most 
frequent in the region of the sixth ^r seventh dorsal verte.- 
bra. Now when we find a disease showing a decided ten- 
dency for one or more vertebra in the same region, and know- 
ing they are composed of the same elementary constituent, 
we must look for some other cause than one acting gener- 
ally, as a tuberculous i»r stumous diathesis^ Is known to 
act. I think we can find a true cause in an oblique fracture 
of the vertebra. We find in it the same train of symptoms 
different writers call caries of the vertebra, anterior curvature 
of the spine, Ac, 

For convenience sake we will supi)ose a child in climbing a 
fence, a staircase or chair, falls giving her a blow striking her 
on the back and shoulders; perhaps the fall has elicited a vig. 
orous crying spell from the little sufferer and for the time for- 
gotten. In a few days it will complain of some trifiing and 
general trouble that will run on for some time when certain 
phenomena are presented that more plainly mark the initia- 
tory of spinal trouble, and as the symptoms have been of sueh 
a general character the inexperienceii will find it by no means a 
ready matter to diagnose his case with ease. The patient be- 
comes pale, antvmic, with but little activity, bowels become 
constipated, urine scanty and turbid, its rest broken by rest- 
lessness and frequent moaning, will soon desist from play while 
playing and complain of shortness of breath. One of the most 
marked and true evidences of a frscture, is a desire of the 
little one to lean forward on something in order to rest the 
upper [portion of the body; to resist the inclination to lean fort 
ward it will often step to a chair or rest its head on its hands 
and knees. With this condition of the patient we have a pecul> 
iar pain, pot over the seat of injury, but one felt around in 
front of the body. We have in this, as in the adult fracture, a 
protrusion of the spinous processes of the vertebra as the ver- 
tebra decays, thus giving a definite pathognamonic sign of the 
disease. In the adult we always have paraplegia or partial 
paraplegia as hQ iTPwedif^te result, showing that we httye not 
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only fracture, but dislocation of the Tertebra in which the 
Bpiaous proeeas impingM on the cord prodnces paraple/g^ia or 
imrtial paraplegia. 

Id the fracture oiicuriDg in childhood we seldom have para, 
plegla, when such ts the case it generallj comes on gradnallj. It 
is most frequent! J due to the congestion, inflammation and pres- 
sure of the abseess itself against the cord. That it is not due to 
mechaDicaJ pressure, is pretty well understood by its subsi- 
dence under a few hours of antiplogistic treatment with cupp- 
ing and leeching, cold applications to the part and the prone 
poBitioQ. A not her reason for belieying it to be due to conges. 
tioD, or inflamniation of the part, is that it does not come on as 
an immediate result, and at other times, notwithstanding a 
great deformity exists, little or no paralysis is found. In a ease 
I saw but a few months ago the gradual inability to support 
the upper half of the body was the first signs which led the 
parents and physician to think he not only had a case of pleu- 
risy, but disease of the spine, that pleurisy was only the 
secondary result of fracture of the vertebra. This fracture was 
afterward traced back to a serere fall the child received by 
falling backwsrds out of its cradle. The fracture occurred in 
theregioQ of the seventh dorsal vertebra; the child continuing 
to run and crawl around for some five weeks before any notic- 
able sign of paralysis took place. 

The cciDtinued friction of the parts prevent union from 
taking place, aLd instead of union we have increased infiamma- 
tion until eventually we have caries of the vertebra, as the 
result of the long continued pressure, and congestion of the 
minute uapiUary vessels of the part, resulting in consecutive 
abacestee in the part as the most common result. 

Now these abscesses must sooner or later break and be 
discharged as it Is impossible for them to be absorbed entirely, 
and any remaining pus must exert a very deliterious influence 
on the surrounding parts. It will finally make its exit in the 
direction of the least resisting force, and should the fracture 
be in the dorsal region, the pus is very liable to enter the 
cavitv of the pleura exciting pleuritis, which will terminate 
the patient's life. It may in the early stages only excite 
mflflcieut pleiiritiB to vinite the postal pleura to the lung pleurii, 
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when we may then hare the contents of the abtceas t» dia 
iharge itself through the Inng. Thia will be attended by 
increased amemia and cough, and from the expectoration the 
plijsician is led to think his patient has phthisis-pulmonalis 
with tuberculous deposits in the vertebra and as such treated' 
and as such it dies. We can receive no aid or comfort by 
resorting to the microscope as a means of diagnosieing our 
tase, for it leads us no aid definite enough to distinguish 
softened and disintegratsd tubercle from pus occurring in 
ch«nic abscesses .in the region of those organs prone to de- 
posits of tubercle; oil globules, degenerate Ijmph, cytoblasts 
cJiolesterine, aborted, shriveled and shrunken epithelial cells' 
arc formed alike in both. I am ef the opinion it must be in 
thise oases that some medical writers so often find such 
wholesale deposits of tubercle they speak of; calling a won 
dcrful deposit of tul>ercle in the vertebra, causing carles and 
-ieath of the patient. Some time since I read an article in 
the Ainerivtin Journal of JUedioal Science ef 1864 where a 
...igeon finds something like a quart of tubercel deposit in the 
rforsal vertebra, which he discovered in a i>ost mortem exami- 
nation, which I think was an abscess resulting from an oblique 
fracture of the vertebral body. 

•iulte recently I had the privilege of examining quite a 
aurafcer of diseased spines belonging to Prof. Louis Bauer of 
ibe Brooklyn Surgical Institute, who has made a great many 
post-mortem examinations of those coming under his care 
(Ik- being one of the most •cicntiflc orthopoedic surgeons in 
America) his research has led Uim to the belief that oblique 
mlaatile fracture is one of much more frequent occurrence 
than it is supposed to be, and one that the true pathoUgy is 
very indifferently understood by the profesion. 

Should the fracture be in the lumbar region we would 
expect the abscess to break in the direction of the least 
resisting tissues, which would be behind the peritoneum and 
beneath the fascia of the proas magnus muscle; working its 
way downward and inward to the proas parvus we may 
reasonably expect it then may break into the abdominal cav- 
ity, and cause death by peritonitis; should it break into that 
cavity and death not follow we may then see it discharged 
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per Tsglnum or anus. Not an unfreqaent direction is along 
th€ f roas magous musule to near its insertion in the lesser 
troolianter of the femur, when i^ seeks an outlet from the 
facia and integument In Scarpa's triangle. 

These fractures do not, of a necessity, always form an 
abscess, for we find thoi^e who have had caries of the vertebra, 
an4 have never been troubled with an abscess of any conse- 
quence* but we tiod the giadnal softening or fatty degenera- 
tion of the bmlies of the vertebra and articular facets until 
we have n horrible deformity curving the upper half of the 
bodv forward until we hiive almost a right-angle of the 
vertel*ral eohimn, tlie last true ribs resting upon the ilium, 
greatly infringing on the capacity of the thorax, it being 
longest in its an tero- posterior diameter and greatly lessening 
the number of cubic Inches of air inhaled, the function of the 
abdominal vicera tjreatly perverted, esi)esially that of the 
great organ ii- nervous system. 

Now the sucuess in the treatment will be due in part tm the 
early recognition of the disease and the amount of quietude 
enjoined on the patient, perhaps more to be accomplibhed by 
the latter means than by nny other treatment, and without it 
can not hope to bring our ease to a successful issue. The 
great ret;nperative |)ower» of the young child are greatly in 
our favor to eominence with, and rest in the prone position, 
gentle extension and i-ouutc'rextension, with local antiphlo- 
gistic treatment, pure air, nutritious food, and such other 
remedies as are promoters of a plastic condition of the blood 
are now indicated. Among those instruments best adapted 
to promote extension and counter extension are weights and 
pulleys, also the cuirass, an instrument much used by ortho- 
poedic surgeons in both Kuroi)e and America, but the expense 
and the general inaccesBlbllity of the latter instrument would 
be a serious objection to it. The stretch-bed is an instrument 
that can be improvised by most any surgeon of any mechanical 
genius, and one well fidapted to the exigencies of the cafcc. 

The length of time neceisary to form a union of the parts 
will greatly vary in different individuals, generally much 
longer in one of a scrofulous diathesis than one of a more 
plastic diathesis. Generally from five to seven months may 
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be sufficient in most cases. Should a weakness of the spine 
be felt, with an inelination to lean forward, an instrument 
similar to those used for correcting lateral curvature ef the 
spine can be worn without inconvenience and with great 
benefit to the wearer. 



PKOCEEDINGS OF THE KANSAS STATE MEDICAL 
SOCIETY, AT ITS THIRD ANNUAL MEETING, 
HELD IN LEAVENWORTH, April 3d and 4th, 1867. 

[rKPOBTSD BT D. W. STOBKOITT, M. D., SSCRETARY.] 

The Society was ealled to order at 9 o'clock, a. m., April 3d, 
by the president. Dr. 0. A. Logan. 

Members present: Drs. Logan, Sinks, Broek, A. Newman, 
J. L. Prentiss, Stormont, Davis, Campbell, Budington, Hous 
ton, Root, Barber, Carpenter, J. J. Crook and Thomas. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read by the secretary 
and approved. 

The president then delivered the Annual Address, and 
weleomed the members to Leavenworth. 

On motion of Dr. Newman, it was referred to the Committee 
on Publication. 

Drs. ^inks, Brock and Newman were appointed Censors. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society, and those who were present signed the Constitution 
and took their seats during the sessior, viz; Drs. V. V. Adam- 
son, John Parsons, J. R. Russell, R. Morris, J. A. Moore, 
N. C. Clark, J. Robinson, J. L. Wever, W. B. Carpenter, S. 
W. Jones, L. P. Stiles, C. C. Shoyer, W. E. Turner, E. Tefft, 
M. A. Campdoras, O. E. French, J. M. Linley, W. J. Burge, 
D. W. Taylor, J. A. J. Larey, H. S. DeFord, A. Potter, J. J. 
Paramore, H. L. Kennedy, W. W. Crook and S. Phillips. 

On motion of Dr. Newman, Mr. R. J. Brown, Pharn^aceutist| 
was invited to a seat on the floor during the sessions, 
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Dr. Sinks, chairman of tbe committee, read the report on 
climatologj, which was referred to the Committee on Publica- 
tion. The president appoiatdd as the Committee on Publica- 
tion, Drs. Brock, Parsons, Houston, Adamsoa, Sinks, Budlng- 
ton and Stormont; 

Also, as Committee on Unfinished Business, Drs. Buding- 
ton, Wever and Robinson. 

The treasurer submitted, his Annual Report as follows: 

1 have to report the receipt of eighty-seven dollars (887.00) for 
admission fees. There having been no orders for expenditures, 
this is the amount in the treasury. 

J. L. PRENTias, Trenmirer, 

On motion, the report was received and referred to an 
Auditing Committee, consisting of Drs. Clark, Moore and 
Barbour. 

A communication was read from the Shawnee County 
Medical Society, inviting this Society to hold its next annual 
meeting in Topeka. 

On motion, the Society adjourned to 2 oVlock p. m. 

Afternoon Session. 

The Society met as per adjournment, the president, Dr. 
Logan in the chair. 

Dr. Budington, from the Committee on Unfinished Business, 
submitted the following report: 

Your Committee would respectfully report, that there is an 
amendment to the By-Laws, to be acted upon, which was proposed 
at the last meeting; also, that a report is due from the committee 
appointed at that meeting, to confer with the Regents of the State 
University in regard to establishing a Medical Department in that 
Institution: also, from thl» eoniniittee uppointc^l to have our Char- 
ter ameudeil by the Lejurislature, and to have our transactions 
printed at the expense of the State. All of which is respeotfully 
submitted. 

I (iEO. E. BUDIXGTOX, 
rommittt^eA.],L. WEVER, 
f .T. ROBTN80X. 

On motion, the report ira^ received i^pd the cownjittee 
dwbarged, 
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Dr. Clark, from the Auditing Committe, submitted the 
following report: 

Your cominittee to audit the account of the Treasurer, would 
respectfully report that they have performed that duty and find 
the same correct. 

N. C. CLARK. 
J. A. MOORE. 

On motion, the report was reeeited and the committee 
discharged. 

Dr. Budington offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

Resolvedy That the members of this Association be earnestly 
requested to form County and City Societies, in their respective 
localities, as auxiliary to the State Medical Society. 

The president appointed as a committee to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year, Drs. Budington, Russell and 
Adamson. 

Reports of standing committees being in order, the secre- 
tary read the report on surgery, by Dr. Bailey, chairman of the 
committee. 

Dr. J. L. Prentiss, one of the committee, read a paper on the 
use of water in surgical practice. 

The report on Practical Medicine was read by Dr. SU>rmont, 
' chairman of the committe. 

Dr. Logan, chairman of the committe, read the report on 
Obstetrics. 

On motion of Dr. Davis, this report was made the subject of 
discussion at 9^ o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Dr. Russell read the report of a case of Strangulated Hernia, 
by Dr. Morris. 

Dr. Newman read a paper on ** The Uses in the System of 
the Two Groups of Proximate Principles — the Fats and the 
Hydrated Carbons.*' 

Dr. Parsons reported a case, showing the efficacy of persulph. 
iron in arresting hemorrhage. 

On motion all these papers were referred to the Committee 
on Publication. 

Dr. Sinks, in behalf of the special committee, appointed at 
the last meeting, to confer with the Regents of the State Uni- 
versity in reference to the establishment of a Medi<^al Depart- 
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ment thtreto, reported that they had discharged their daty ; but 
the Regents deemed it inexpedient to take any action in the 
matter, at present. 

On motion, the report was receiyed and the coramitte dis- 
charged. 

The committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year, re- 
ported — 

For President — Dr. A. Newman. ^ 

* For Vice-Presidents — Drs. J. W. Brock and J. Parsons. 

For Secretary — Dr. D. W. Stormont. 

For Treasurer — Dr. J. L. Prentiss. 

For Lihrariaur-Dx, N. C. Clark. 

For Censors — Drs. Bailey, Thomas, >Sinks, Adamson, Russell, 
J. Robinson, Wever, Barbour and Hogeboptn. 

The Society then went into an election, and the gentlemen 
nominated were elected to the respective offices. 

On motion of Dr. Stormont, the communication f^om the 
Shawnee County Medical Society was taken up. 

After seme discussion, on motion of Dr. Shoyer, as amended 
by Dr. Newman, it was — 

Resolved, That the next -Annual Meeting of thi« Society be held 
in Leavenworth, commencing on the third AVednesday in April 
1868. 

On motion adjourned to meet at 7^ o'clock this evening. 

EvKNiVG Session. 

The Society convened as per adjournment; Dr. Logan, the 
president, in the chair. 

Dr. Davis presented a case, under treatment, and made some 
remarks on the treatment of congenital vascular tumors, by 
the actual cautery. 

Dr. Clark favored the Society with some remarks on the 
value of euphorbia maculatum in dysentery and diarrhcra. 

Dr. Brock read an article on diphtheria. 

Dr. Turner read an essay on oblique fracture of the vertebrie 
in children. 

Dr. Parsons reported a case of poisoning .by arsenic. 

Dr. Shoyer read a paper on periodicity of non-malarial dis* 
eases. 
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On motioD, all these papers were reoeiyed and referred to the 
Committe on Publication. 

Dr. Sinks offered the folio win j^ resolution: 

Resolved, That, a iuHi.il, of the value of five doll a rn. be offeretl a.s 
a prize for tlie l»est essay on the encleiiiic diseases of Kansas, the 
contestants to l)e confineii to )neni1)ers of this Society : and that a 
committee bo appointed to examine the essays, and adjudge the 
award, accordinj? to the rules <'ust<uiiary in such cases: said com- 
mittee to^-eport at the next meetinjr. 

The resolution was adopted, and Drs. Wever, Sinks, Root, 
Budiugton and S. B. Prentisa were appointed the committee. 

It was moved by Dr. Root, and adopted, that all essays 
competing for the prize, shall be sent to some member of 
the committee before the first day of February, 1868, with a 
motto; the name of the writer being in an accompanying 
sealed envelope with the motto on the outside. 

On motion of Dr. Stormont, the society went into the elec- 
tion of five delegates to the American Medical Association for 
the present year. Drs. Root, T^gan, Potter, Shoyer and French 
were elected. 

On motion of Dr. Root, each delegate was empowered to ap- 
point his own substitute in case he cannot attend. 

Dr. Shoyer moved that two hundred copies of the trans- 
actions of this meeting be published. Carried. 

Dr. Sinks offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

ResoJned, That discretionary powei-s be conferred on the com- 
mittee on publication, to select, for publication, such papers as 
they may elect. 

: On motion of Dr. Newman, they were instructed to select 
first .from the reports of standing committees. 

On motion of Dr. Newman, the thanks of this Societ}* were 
tendered to the Shawnee County Medical Society for their 
polite inritation to hold the next annual meeting in Topeka. 

The Society then adjourned to meet at 9 o'clock to-.morrow 
morning. 

Thursday, April 4th, 
,• The Society met as per adjournment, the president, Dr. 
Logan in the chair. 
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. The minutes of y eaten la} wure read and approved. 

The Dominating committee reported the following etanding 
commitle<*9 for the present year. On motion, the report was 
received, and adopted, as follows: 

V^mmUtee Oil P rue tic at Medici tie. -^Dr. J. F. Root, of Wyan- 
dotte; Dr. J» L, Wever, of Leavenworth; Di\ L. Houston, of 
Leavenworth. 

Committee on Surg erg, — Dr* John Parsons, of Mt, Pleasant; 
Br H; S. De Ford, of Ottawa; Dr. A. Potter, of Greeley- 

Committee on OtiBtetric^.-^Dr. C. A. Logan, of Leavenworth; 
Dr J. L. Prentiss, of Lawrence; Dr. V. V. Adamson* of Hoi- 
ton. 

Committee on Zymotic Di^tase^. — Dr. D. W. Stormont, of 
Topeka; Dr M. Bsiley, of Topeka: Dr. M, A. Csmpdoras, of 
Indianola, 

Committee on Malarial Dij(eases. — Dr. TiiHn Sinks, ofLeaT- 
eo worth; Dr. O. E French, of Garaeit; Dr E. R. Russell, of 
Lawrence. 

Committee on Verier eat Diseajtes. — Dr. 8. B. Davis, of Lea?* 
en worth; Dr. N. C. Clark, of Watheaa; Dr M. S. Thomas, of 
Leavenworth. 

Committee on Ctimatology, — Dr. J. W. Bruck, of Leaven- 
worth; 'Dr. C. C Shoyer, of Tjeavenworth; Dr. J. A. Moore, of 
Emporia. 

Committee on Indigenous Remedies. — Dr. V. V, A damson, 
of Holton; Dr, H, 5. De Ford, of Ottawa; Dr. O. E. French, 
of Garnett 

Special Committee on Acute Phthisis, — Dr. J. P. Root, of 
Wyandotte; Dn D. W. Stormont, of Topeka; Dr, J, W. Brouk, 
of r^avenwarth. 

On motion of Dr. Sinks, the amendment to the last section 
of tht By-Laws, which was propose*! at ths last aontiil meet- 
lag, was adopted. 

The committee appointed at the last meeting to have a cer- 
tain amendment made to onr charter i>y the Legislature, 
reported that they had not discharged that duty. On motion 
of Dr. Sinks, the name of Dr, J. K Root was substituted for 
that of Dr. C. Rribinson on the committee. On motion of Dr. 
Badlngton, the committee were instructed to secure th^ pro- 
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posed amendnient at the next session of the Legislature. The 
commitlee, as now constituted, consists of Drs. Root, Bailej 
and Storraont. 

On motion, the special order for this morning was taken up. 
viz: the reporj on Obstetrics; which was discussed bj Drs. 
Davis, Brock and Logan. 

The following resolutions, ottered by Dr. Stormont, were 
unanimoush' adopted: 

Rtsofretf, That the thanks of this Society l)e tendered tu the re- 
tirinjr president, J>r. V. A. Logan, for the able and impartial man- 
ner in which he has dischargwl his duties durinjjr our sessions. 

Resolped, That our thanks are hereby tendered to the physicians 
of Leavenworth, for their courtesy and kindness to us at this 
meeting. 

Reso/reff, That the thanks of this Society are hereV>y tendered 
to the Masonic and Odd Fellows* Associations, for their libi.^r- 
ality in jrrantinjr the use of th(»ir Hall for the meetinjrs of tTii*i 
Society. 

Dr. Root oftered the following preamble and resolution which 
were adopted : 

Whkuka.s, Tlie medical profession h:is ostensil»ly in charj^e Hie 
lives and health of the people, and whenever, from any c^use, pain 
and disejise. or death, are present or ai)parently approaching, mciii* 
ciiJ aid, consolation and advice are souglit by mankind, thereb} r**- 
ciognizing the i»hysician as the true index and source of that knowl- 
edge and wisdom necessary to alleviate, and. as far as possible, to 
prevent the diseases, pains and sufferingrs, and death of mankini, 
therefore - • 

liesolrfil. That it is the higrb and solejnn duty of each medicid 
practitioner to instruct and protect hunumity publicly and ijri* 
vately, and especially to bwome, before the world, perfect patterns 
of physical and moral purity, and thus by combining precept ami 
example, cause tlie human ra<'e to seek a liiffher sphere of useful- 
ness and happiness. 

On motion of Dr. Wever, it was — 

Besolued, That we will endorse and aid any reputable medical 
journal which may lx> started in this State. 

Dr. Sinks moved that a committee of three be appointed to 
prepai^e a draft of a law for the registration of the marriages, 
births and deaths in this State, and secure its passage by the 
next Legislature. 
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Tii€ motioii wa» adopted, and Drs. Logan, Root and Sinks 
wei% appointed. 

On motion, tbeSoc'iety adjourned to me^t in LeaTcawortli^ un 
the third Wednesday in April, 186S. 



MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
KANSAS STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

[nEPonTEi* m u. w, stormowt, m. d., sicnrrARy,] 

Leavenworth, April 15, 1868, 

The Soeietj met in the Odd Fellows Hall, Leaven wortbi and 
was flailed to order at 10 o'clock, a. m., April loth, 1868, by 
the president, Dr, Albert Newman. 

The following memhera were present during the session, vl;!: 
Drs. A. Newman, J, L, Prentiss, i\ A. Logan, T. Sinks, 4, Vf. 
Brock, W. E. Turner, D. W, Stnrmont, C- C. Shoyer, Geo. E. 
Biidington, J. Pnriona, S. Houston, M. S. Thomas^ A. W, 
CampheU, L. P, Stilea, W* R, Carpenter, J. J, Crook, J. L. 
Wever, J. M, LluLlley and M. A. Campdoras. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and appro v«di 

On motion, Drs, BucUugton, Sinks and Turner were ap- 
p«luted a Committee on Unfinished Business. 

Dr. Sboyer was appointed to till a vacancy on the Board of 
Censors. 

S>everal names were proposed for membership* They were 
referred to the Board of Censors, 

On motion of Dr. Sinks, tiie Society adjouurned to meet at 
2 o'clock, i\ M. 

Aj'TKRSooh Session. 

The Society met pursuant to adjournment^ the president in 
the cliair. 

On motion, the following committees wore appointed bj the 
president, y\xt 

Auditing Committee, t^onsisting of Drs. Shoyer, Parsons and 
Budlngton, 
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BasineBS' Committee, consistiDg of Drs. Sinks, Parsons and 
Stormont. 

Committee on Publication, consisting of Drs. Sinks, J. L. 
Prentiss, Carpenter, D. W. Thomas and Stormont. 

The Censors submitted a report recommending tbe follow 
ing gentlemen for membership, viz: 

Drs. J. M. G. Le Carpentier, of Leavenworth; John Wilson, 
of Easton; D. W. Thomas, of Leavenworth; W. W. Cochrane, 
of Atchison; Thomas Hamill, of Leavenworth; A. G. Chase, 
of Easton, and N. T. Winans, of lola. They were unanimoui* 
Ij elected, and those present signed the constitution. 

The Committee on Unfinished Business offered the following 
report, which was adopted, viz : 

" Your Committee on Unfinished Business would respectfully 
state that they find a report due from the Committee on Prize 
Essays, Dr. Wever, chairman; also a report due from the com- 
mittee to obtain from th^ State Legislature certain changes in 
the charter of the Society, Dr. Root, chairman ; also a report 
from the eommittee to prepare a draft of a law for the regis- 
tration of marriages, births and deaths, and secure its passage 
by the Legislature, Pr. Logan, chairman. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

GEO. E. BUDINGTON, ) 

T. SINKS, [ Commitiee:' 

W.E. TURNER, ) 

The Committee on Prize Essays submitted the following 
report, which was adopted, viz: 

"The Committee on Prize Essays would most reapectfuljy 
report, that, owing to the number of essays submitted being 
80 few, and some that were promised and expected, not having 
been received within the time prescribed, the committee ha\ e 
decided to recommend to the Society, to continue tlie commit- 
tee, and extend the time one year, and that the value ol* the 
medal be increased to ten dollars. 

J. L. WEVER, Chairman:' 

The resolution now stands as follows: 

Resolved, That a medal, of the value of ten dollars, Ix* t^ffered na 
a prize for the best essay on the endemic diseases of Kiiniiiis, tliti 
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rrmteatanta to be confined tu members f>f this Society ; ancl^hat a 
(-oininlttee lie appointed to examine the essays and adjudffe the 
award, at^conling to the rules cuBtoiiTary in ^\wh canes ; said com- 
mittee to re[K)rt at the next meeting. 

The committee consists or Drs. Wever, Sinks^ Root, Bndiag* 
ton and S. B, Prentias. 

The Committee on Amending the Charter reported: "That 
aeeording to a lat8 deeiaton of tlie Supreme Court, the Legia* 
lature, under the present State Constitution^ cannot amend a 
Bpecinl charter/' 

The report was received and the committee discharged. 

The Committee on Regiatration Law reported : " That they 
prepared a law which was introduced and passed the Senate^ 
but waa not reacijed in the House." 

The report was receired antt the committee continued 
another year. The committee coniiats of Drs^ Logan^ Root 
and Sinks. 

The treasurer submitted his annual report, as follows: 

Jt Jj. Prentiss, Treasurer, r. 

To tht KttftJ!t(i-i iitutt Mtflmil JSi^ntt^^ btl 

To cauh on hand, aa per hiat report^.... W\ 00 

To cash received, fees* and anseHiimenta ,. „.,. 53 OU 

mm ttu 

(Jr. 
Paid order of the preHident for printlug transactions 

last year.„.„ , ,.**•». $120 m 

Paid se<'retary for exprejisage, postage and ritationary»- 3 m 

$123 i/r 
Balance on hand..„.„. ;,„.,* , IT m 

8144) 110 

Due the Society on admission fees ^ ^ {%\ 

Due thf' Society on smmial u,sj4essmt*nts„ „„ 51 U() 

Ammmt due ,„ , ^fiO *.I0 

April 15th, 18*W. J, L. PHENTISS, Trtttmrtr. 

The report was recelTcd and referred to the Auditing Com- 
Bilttee. 

Dr. Broftk introduced the following resolution: 
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Ee^lf>ed, That Dr. Charles Newman, of .Lawrence, be expelled 
from this Society for unprofessional conduct. 

On motion of Dr. Sinks, the resolution and the proofs were 
referred to a committee consisting of Drs. Logan, Shoyer and 
Parsons. 

The auditing committee offered the following report, which 
was adopted, tIz: 

" The auditing committee having examined the treasurer's 
report, would report that they find the same correct. 
C. C. SHOYER, ) 

JOHN PARSONS, [ Committee:' 

GEO. E. BUDINGTON, ) 

Dr. Parsons, from special committee, submitted the follow- 
ing report: 

" The committee appointed to inquire into the case of Charles 
Newman, of Lawrence, have found the charges brought 
against him correct, and recommend his expulsion from the 
society. 

J. PARSONS, ) 

C. A. LOGAN, V Committee:' 

C. C. SHOYER, I 

The report was accepted, and the resolution expelling 
Charles Newman wad unanimously adopted. 

Reports of standing committees called for. 

Dr. Parsons, chairman, read the report of the eommittee on 
surgery, which was discussed and referred to the committee on 
publication. 

Committee on Practical Medicine; no report. 

Dr. Budington offeifed the following resolution, which was 
adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That a prize medal, of the value of ten dollars, be of- 
fered for the best specimen of Pathological Anatomy, to be present- 
ed at the next meeting of the society ; and that the committee on 
prize essays be appointed to adjudge the award. 

On motion, adjourned to meet at 7^ o'clock this evening. 

EvKKiNG Session. 

The society met as per adjournment, and was called to order 
by the president. 
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Reports from Atanding commHteeB beiug la order, Dr. 
Shayer read the report from the eomtnitte on climatology, 
Referred to the conniittee on publication. 

Committee on xymotic diseaBes; no report. 

Committee on venerial diseases; no report, 

Dr, Pr en ties read the report from the committee on ob«tet- 
TiQB. Referred to the committee on publicatioD. 

Committee on indigenioue remedies; no report 

Dr Campdoras reported & ease of orarian cyst, and exhibit- 
ed specimens of concretions disc barged frum it Referred to 
the committee on publication. 

The business committee submitted their report, which was 
laid OQ the table until tomorrow morning. 

On motion, the society adjourned uttil 9 o'clock t<H morrow 
morning. 



Thursday, April 16, 1S68. 

The society met according to adjournment, and was called 
to order by the president. 

Dr, Broclt read a paper on diarrhcDai which was referred to 
the committee on publication. 

Dr. Sinks read the report from the committee on malarial 
diseases. Referred to the committee on publication. 

The president tiien Llelivered his validictory address. Refer- 
red to the committee on publication. 

Mr, S. A, Marshall exhibited to the soeiety artificial limbs 
of a superior quality, manufat'tured at his " National Leg and 
Arm Factory," recently established in Leavenworth. 

Mr. R, J* Brown had on exhibition some fine samples of 
pharmaceutical preparations of his own manufacture. 

The report of the business committee was taken up and 
Adopted, and the officers elected, as follows: 

Time and place of holding meeti£}g, Topeka, Kansas, second 
Wednesday in May. 

OFFJCERS. 

I^resident — Dr. John Parsons. 

Vice-Fresidentu — Drs. M. Baiiey and M* S* Thomas. 
Secretary — Dr. p. W. Stormout. 
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Treasurer — Dr. J. L. Prentiss. 

Librarian — Dr. V. Y. Adamson. 

Censors — Drs. C. A. Logan, A. Newman, J. M. Linley, M» 
A. Oampdoras, J. W. Brock, J. P. Boot, J. Robinson, De Ford 
and £. Kennedy. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. ' 

Malarial Diseases — Dr. W. E. Tamer. 
Diseases of Respiratory Organs — Dr. C. C. Shojer. 
Dysentery — Dr. S. Houston. 
Fractures — Dr. M. S. Thomas. 
Venerial Diseases — Dr. M. Bailey. 
Brysepilas — Dr. D. W. Thomas. 
Diseases of the Bye^-Dv, T. Sinks. 
Gynecology — Dr. C. A. Logan. 
• Obstetrics — Dr. J. M. Lindley. 
Infantile Diseases — Dr. D. W. Stormont 
Zyviotic Diseases — Dr. J. W. Brock. 
Contagious Poisons — Dr. A. Newman. 
Plastic Operations — Dr. J. L. Prentiss. 
Climatology — Dr. W. B. Carpenter. 

Indigenous Remedies — Drs. V. V. Adamson and J. J. Crook. 
Rheumatism — Drs. R. Morris and £. R. Russell. 
Dr. Stprmont offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to revise the 
Constitution and By-Laws of this Society, and report at Ihe next 
annual meeting. 

Adopted, and Drs. Stormont, Bailey and Brown appointed. 

Drs. Logan, Lindley and Newman were elected delegates to 
the American Medical Association. 

Dr. Stormont msved that the Committee on Publication be 
instructed to contract with the publishers of the Jiedical 
Herald to hare the transactions of this meeting printed in 
that Journal, and to one hundred extra copies of the transac- 
tions struck off and bound separately. Adopted. 

Dr. Stiles offered the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted, tIz: 

Resolced, That thi.s society heartily endorses the Leavenworth 
Medical Herald, and that each member is respectfully requested to 
aid in its support and in extending its circulation. 
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Dr< ParBons offered the following resolution, which was 
unaDimouslj adopted, viz: 

Resolvetl, That the thanks of this society are hereby tendered to 
the Odd Fellows Association, for the liberality in granting the use 
of their magnificent hall for the meeting of this society. 

On motion, the Society adjoanrned to meet in Topeka, on 
the lecond Wednesday in May, 1869. 



ADDRESS BEFORE THE STATE MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 

BT ALBERT NEWMAN, M. D., PRESIDENT. 

GtniUmtn of the Kansas State Medical Society: 

At every great way-mark in the journey of our professional 
life, of which the annual meetings of our Society are to us 
perhaps the most important, we may well pause and review 
the past, that we may regain new courage and strength from 
the contemplation of our achievements and successes, and be 
led to exercise a greater caution in view of our mistakes and 
our errors. And, as from the stand-point of the present, we 
take a retrospective view of the progress and advancement of 
9ur noble art; if its gradual but constantly progressing dis* 
enibraUment from the shackles of erroneous hypothesis, in 
which the too hasty and incautious generalizations of the 
p&Bi had bound it; and of its continued and progressive 
upbuilding upon the broad and sure foundations of demon- 
strated and incontrovertible facts, I congratulate you that we 
find 60 much cause for hope and satisfaction. The prospects 
of msdical seience were never brighter than to-day. Indeed^ 
in view of the achievements of the last few years, it is not too 
much to say, that no problem in the science of life should 
hereafter be so intricate, that intelligent and preserving 
research may not solve it. We may, especially to-day, con- 
gratulate each other upon the probable and near solution of 
at least one difficult and most important problem, which haa 
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hitherto battled all our skill and labor. Four times within fiftj 
years have we seen an epidemic over which onr art had little 
control, start from its native haunts in India', and apparently 
gathering strength as it pursued its westward march, pause 
not in its work of death, till it had encircled the world. Dur- 
ing these fifty years we have seen this epidemic alone, in spite 
of all our efforts, sweep into the grave nearly or quite 60,000,000 
of human beings. So anomolous has been its course, and so 
rapid or destructive its effects, that the nature of its course, 
and the modes of its propagation, have, until recently, suc- 
cessfully eluded discovery. We have seen the disease in its 
westward march, embrace a territory of over 60 ® of latitude. 
We have seen it spread with winds and against winds; over 
mountains and oceans; scarcely less destructive amid the 
rigors of a Moscow winter than under the burning heat of a 
tropical summer. In short, in its erratic and mysterious 
course, it has violated all our preconceived notions of propriety 
and regularity, and refused to be governed by any laws we 
sought to prescribe for it. Surely, if the science of medicine 
had no other claim to our confidence and respect, than that it 
had by careful observation and laborious research, sought out 
and elucidated the habits and the favorite haunts of this foe 
to human life, and shown us how it may be met and its de. 
structive consequences averted, this alone ought to awaken 
our warmest enthusiasm and quicken our faith in the final 
accomplishment of its high and holy destiny. 

In the discharge of the duties assigned to the high position 
with whi«h you have been pleased to honor me, I propose, as 
we close the deliberations and discussions of this pleasant, and 
I trust, profitable reunion, to ask your attention to a brief 
consideration of some of the mutual relations and obligations 
of physicians and society. 

The aim of medicine is two fold; 1st, the prevention of dis- 
ease; 2d, its cure. 

It is undoubtedly true that the attentions and efforts of our 
profession have been far too exclusively directed to the solution 
of problems connected with the sec:ond named object; and that 
the great and overshadowing importance of the first has not 
always been sutficiently recognized. It is indeed practically 
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true, that under ordinarj circumstaDces the plnsician has few 
opportuDitles for the practical applicatioD of his science to the 
prereotioD or disease. It is seldom till the penalty for the 
violation of Nature^s laws is Ueing inflioted, that the 'skill of 
the pbysician is sought, or his profered advice listened to. If, 
therefore, the profession has been too remiss in studying haw 
disease may be prevented, and too exclusively absorbed in 
studying bow it may be cured, one excuse and one Justifica- 
tion arc found in the fact, that under ordinary circumstances, 
we have bo little opportunity for the application ot our knowl- 
edge in this direction. Now, whoever is Justly responsible for 
this condition of things, its unavoidable tendency has been to 
distract the attention of the practitioner from those funda- 
mental and essential conditions of health, the violation of 
which has produced the disease, and to lead to a too exclusive 
reliance upon drugs. It .is to be feared that in the treatment 
of disease, due importance has not always been given to the 
fundamental fact that healthy life everywhere requires a 
proper supply of all essential factors of life: that no drug can 
supply to the system the place of proper nutriment, pure air 
and warmth; and that all of these are absolutely essential 
to the manifestation of life, not less in the lowest plant than 
in the highest animal. A recurrence to these first principles 
of life, IB, tlierefore, scarcely less important in the treatment 
of many diseases, thtin in their prevention. And, to my mind, 
one of the most gratifying evidences of true progress in our 
art, is the growing tendency in the profession to give greater 
promt Deuce to hygienic means, and less to drugs in the treat- 
ment 5f diaease. I would by no means wish to be understood 
asdec-rylDg the eftteacyofdrugs in the treatment of disease; but 
it is Irrational and mischievous to suppose that any drug, how- 
ever useful under certain circumstances, can supply to the S3's- 
tern the place of proper nutriment, pure air, or any other indis- 
pensible factor of life. The first point, both in the treatment 
and prevention of disease, is a suflScient supply of all the 
essential factors of life in a state of purity. As auxiliary to 
these, the aid of drugs may be invoked to eliminate or neutral- 
ize poison, or to remove pathological conditions of essential 
or^ans^ or for the accomplishnient of any other rational or 
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definite object It is true that the practical physician has few 
occasions to recur to those principles except in the treatment 
of disease; that he has little control oyer the social habits of 
society, till disease warns them to seek his advice. > But not- 
withstanding this, the . physician should be duly impressed 
with the fact, that under all circumstances, it is absolutely 
essential to the preservation of health, that the body be con- 
stantly furnished with nutriment, sufficient both as respects 
its total amonnt and the proximate principles of which it is 
composed: with a sufficient amount of pure air. And that 
the temperature of the body be maintained at or near its 
normal standard; and that all these conditions are alike essen- 
tial, both in the prevention and cure of disease. The cure ef 
disease, therefore, involves two problems, namely: 1st. To 
supply the system with proper kinds and amount of nutri- 
ment, with sufficient pure and constantly renewed air; and 
with heat sufficient to maintain the normal temperature of the 
body. 2d. By the administration of drugs, or by other the- 
rapeutical means to remove any pathological condition either 
of organ or function which maybe present, and thereby restore 
all the vital actions to their normal condition of vigor and 
harmony. 

The prevention of disease involves also two problems, one 
of which relates to the destruction, neutralization ,r or avoid- 
ance of all positive causes of disease, while the other is the 
same as the first named in the cure of disease, and relates to 
the supply of nutriment, oxygen and .heat, which are every- 
where indispensible to the occurrence of any vital actions. 
The means therefore by which the two great objects of medical 
science are to be accomplished, naturally resolve themselves 
into three classes, namely: 1st. Those which relate to the 
supply of the essential factors of life, and which are therefore 
always indispensible, as well in the cure as in the prevention 
of disease, and which become sources of disease only when 
supplied in excess or deficiency, or in a state of impurity. 
2d. Those which relate to the destruction, neutralization or 
avoidance of all poisons of whatever nature, and which are 
harmful, not by reason of excess or deficiency, but by reason of 
the nature of their influence upon the vital actions*, and which 
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are therefore harmful under all eircumetanceB, and in the amall- 
est quantity. The third relates to Buch therapeutical means as 
are calculated to removed or paliate the effects of an imperfect 
supply of the first, or of a reckless or unavoidable exposure to 
the second. Here then are three distinct fields of labor, in 
each of which we have earnest and efiieient workers laboring, 
not for pecuniary reward; not for the personal fame or agrand- 
Izement; but for the elucidation of truth which tbey love; for 
the relief of suffering and disease which they appreciate and 
regret; and for the elevation and welfare of their race. It is 
indispensible to a correct estimatiqn of the true relations 
which exist between the physician and society, that he should 
be recognized as a laborer in all these fields. The relation of 
physician to society is not simply that of a therapeutist; of 
one who holds his knowledge and skill in the treatment of 
disease for sale to those who need it at a price. If it was so, 
the relations of the physician to society would not differ es- 
sentially from those of the lawyer, or the merchant, or other 
profession or trad^ who supply society for an equivalent, 
either with useful articles, labor or skill. There is, however, 
this difference, even if we consider the physician only in the 
light of a therapeutist. The merchant, the mechanic, and the 
lawj'er, before parting with their ware or bestowing the bene- 
fits of their knowledge or skill, ordinarily demand an equiva- 
lent, or at least an assurance, that reasonable compensation 
shall be promptly forthcoming. Again, they offer to society 
nothing which involves, on their part, any sacrifice or exposure, 
the value of which cannot be estimated in dollars and cents, 
and which is not included in the price demanded. With the 
physician the case is different. He does not demand his fee 
in advance; nor does he, as a general rule, receive his pay 
when his attendance is finished. He alone, of all the servants 
of society, is expected to wait, often months or years, or 
until it is entirely convenient to cancel the obligation; and for 
a. considerable portion of his services he must never expect 
any compensation whatever. This is, to a considerable extent, 
incident to the nature of our profession, and must be submit- 
ted to as unavoidable; and to the worthy poor such services 
are, according to my observations, generally rendered cheer* 
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folly and faithfally. It is not simply a tithe of their income 
which a physician thus contributes to the poor, but often a 
fourth, or even a third. No other class of men contribute so 
much of their time and means for the support of the poor 
without expectatien of any return. Often, also, the physician 
is called upon to risk health and life in the discharge of his 
duties. When the pestilence that "walketh by noon," is 
abroad in the land, though worn by care and watching and 
overwork, the physician must not desert his post He must 
go wherever called, and, without hope of extra fee or reward, 
do what he can to stay or avert its ravages. Thousands have 
thus nobly perished at the post of duty, striving to ward off 
disease and death from others. The relations of physicians 
to society, therefore, as therapeutists, simply are in these 
respects unlike those of other professions or trades. But the 
difference becomes vastly increased when we look upon the 
whole office of the physician. As a therapeutist, he receives 
from society, to some extent, remuneration for his services 
and their obligations to him are, to thi^ extent, cancelled. 
But for all the patient toil spent in the elucidation of the 
causes of disease, and of the means by which the effects of 
these causes may be prevented, what is the physician's reward ? 
Who will estimate the toil and research by which the principles 
and maxims of sanitary science, as it exists to-day, have beeu 
elucidated and substantiated ? The large amount of certain 
knowledge we now possess respecting the kinds and amount 
of nutriment required for the maintenance of healthy life; the 
mischievous effects of impure or insufficiently renewed air; of 
overwork and insufficient clothing, has been obtained only by 
long, patient and unrequited toil and research ; toil and research 
too, which have involved self-denial and suffering, and often 
the sacrifice of health and sometimes even of life. The harm- 
fulness of indigestible food, or of food unsuited to the condition 
and powers of the digestive organs, has long been recognized, 
and to these positive effects of improper diet the attention of 
the profession has been far too exclusively directed, so that we. 
are but Just beginning to realize the influence of deficiency of 
certain elements of diet in the causation of disease. And in 
respect to all the other essential factors of life, their great im^ 
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f>ortance and the harmful consequences of even a partial de- 
privation of them have been rendered more and more certain 
and evident by careful obBer^ations of the numerous and cod 
staotJy recurring inetances which man's ignorance and reck- 
lessness have so abundantly furnished us. Recent research 
has, perhaps, tlcTelop^d the importance of no branch of hygiene 
more than that which retatei to nutrition; and this problem 
is by DO means yet Batisfactorily solved. But our knowledge 
of the subject is constantly increasing, and the application of 
this knowledge to the treatment as well as prevention of 
diaeasCf is becomingf day l>y day, more rational and more sat- 
is factory. 

But it is In the study of the positive causes of diseases, that 
the greatest labors have been expended and the largest sacri- 
ilces made. The study of the causes of epidemics alone has 
consumed years of research and toil by some of the best minds 
in the profession^ and such labors will ever deserve the last- 
iug gratitude of society. By the study of the causes of dis- 
ease, and the practical application of the knowledge thus ae^ 
quired, human life has already been considerably prolonged. 
Marc d' Espine, a celebrated authority, shows that in Geneva, 
from the year 1500 to the year ISOO, the probable length tif 
life was five years; It is now forty-five years, In London, the 
tnortality in 1700 was one \n twenty-five; it is bow one in 
forty-five. In our own cities, with exception of New Yoik, 
the diminution of mortality has been steadily progressing, &n 
the conditions of health and the causes of disease have been 
more anil more elucidated. These gratifying results have been 
brought about by the researches and labors of the medical pro- 
fession; and It is, to say the least, exceedingly ungrateful \n 
society not to recognize oar labors in this direction, or appre- 
ciate the benefits derived from ihem. These benefits are by 
DO means measured by the diminution of mortality efifectetl 
great as this is. The same preventive measures which have 
diminished mortality, have correspondingly diminished dis- 
ease with its attendant consequences — suffering, poverty, ig- 
norance and crime. Who will undertake to estimate the in^ 
fiuencG of the sanitary discoveries of the present century in the 
increase of healthy and, consequently, of productive power^ 
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wealth, knowledge and virtae. Jo this field there remainB 
much for us yet to da There Ib good reason to believe that 
the causes wliieli produce at least one-half of all the diseases 
from wkfch we now suffer, are subject to man's control; and 
with the eo-operation of society in the application of the truths 
and principles which the laborers in this field will elucidate, 
we may confidently predict that the future will witness a dim- 
inution in the ratio of disease and death, still more marked 
and important than the past. There is great reason to hope 
that when all the observations made during the last epidemic 
of cholera, shall have been carefully prepared and analyzed, 
the nature and mode of propagation of the sholera poison will 
be so clearly demonstrated, that henceforth complete immuni- 
ty from this terrible pestiU^nce will be plaoed within our power; 
and, if I mistake not, the solution of this problem will greatly 
aid us in solving like problems in relation to other epidemics 
and other diseases. It is in the prevention of disease rather 
than in its cure, that philanthropist and the christian will find 
their largest inducements to labor, and their surest prospects 
of reward, not in wealth or fame, but in the consciousness of 
having conferred lasting and Inestimable blessings upon man- 
kind. 

The relation of the physician to society then, is not of a 
therapeutist alone, but that also of a conservator of the public 
health; and for all his labors in the discharge of the duties 
involved in the last named relation, he neither asks nor re- 
ceives from society any direct remuneration whatever. Here, 
and in therapeutics also, all his discoveries, all the results of 
his patient, laborious and leng continued research, are at once 
published throughout the world, and become the common pro 
perty of theprofession, to be used in the alleviation or pre- 
vention of human suffering to the fartherest limits of civiliza- 
tion. His discoveries and achievements are locked up and 
limited in their dissemination by no patents by which society 
is indirectly taxed for his pecuniary remuneration, as is done 
in every other art. In all his study of the causation of disease, 
the physician has in view chiefly the welfare of society and the 
advancement of his art. And it is in the satisfaction of feeling 
that he has succeeded in the accomplishment of these objects 
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ibut be roaps his richest reward. For the fullest accomplish- 
ment of these purposes therefore, he seeks to spread as widely 
and as rapidly as possible, the results of his labors and re- 
searches. I speak only of the tt*ue phyBician, for no other can 
justly olaim to represent the profession. I am aware that 
there are those who bear the name of phytieian, and who have 
even filled honorable positions in our profession, wha have fla- 
grantly violated this rule, by the manufacture and sate of 
secret remedies, and t)y other acts unworthy the physician and 
the man. But though with us, these are not o/us; they are 
tbe Judas' of the profession of which they are unworthy mem- 
bers, and to trifle with, and Jeopardise human life, with no 
higher objeet than the promotion of their own pecuniary in- 
terest. We have lately had an example of one who had once 
filled the honorable position of Surgeon Greneral of the United 
States Army, securing a patent for an improved conveyance 
for sick and wounded soldiers. But his conduct has received 
the unqualifled condemnation of the profession, and his inven- 
tion bids fair to sink into that oblivion which this act alone 
should insure for it. But in all other arts, discoverers and ia- 
vcntors, having in view chiefly their own aggrandizement, and 
only secondarily and indirectly the welfare of society, natur- 
al) ly and consistently seek, by patenter otherwise tm secure 
from all who avail themselves of the beneflts of their discov- 
eries or inventions, reasonable remuneration for the time, labor 
and money they have expended in perfecting them. Were I 
required to define the true physician in such a way as to dis- 
tinguish him from all other species of the genus " doctor," my 
definition would be simply this: — one whose chief aim is the 
elevation of the science, and the perfection of the art of medi* 
cine, and the alleviation and prevention of disease, with all its 
attendant train of frightful eoncomitants. He whose profes- 
sional life does not approach this standard, whether he sails 
under the flag of a regular diploma, or under the flaunting 
colors of homoeopath, hydropath or eclectic, lacks the essential 
attributes of a true physician, and is at best a charlatan and 
a hyprocrite — an excresenoe upon the professional body, and 
a parasite upon the body politic — who sees in the suflerings 
of others only the opportunity for his own selfish and pecuni- 
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ary advancement, and who supplies societj with nothing for 
which he does not demand and receive a fall equivalent — often 
more. Much of the true physician's time, upon the contrary, 
is spent in the study of the causes of disease, and the best 
means for their prevention; subjects which dirlctly affect the 
dearest interests of society, but for which society makes him 
no recompense. We may say more; society is entirely depen- 
dent upon the medical profession for the knowledge necessar}' 
to a rational application of measures for the prevention of 
disease. It is chiefly to the labors of our profession that the 
average duration of human life has been increased in the past, 
and it is to the same source that society must look for its 
farther increase in the future. The history of the past clearly 
shows that to look elsewhere will be to look in vain. That, 
however many competitors we may have in the field of thera- 
peutics, in the great work of preventing disease and prolong- 
ing human life, we have none whatever. The relations of the 
physician to society, then, are not simply those of a thera- 
peutist, who, for services rendered in the treatment of disease, 
demands and receives an equivalent, but those also of sole 
conservators of the public health, charged with the high and 
responsible duties of guarding society from the ravages of 
disease and pestilence — of prolonging human life and rescuing 
it from the thraldom of disease. The relations of society to 
the medical profession, upon the other hand, in the last named 
respect, are those of complete dependence. The services which 
the physician renders society in this direction, and the value 
of which is beyond estimation, can be obtained from no other 
source. Thes^ services, moreover, are gratuitously rendered ; 
society does not and cannot make any adequate return for 
them. Growing out of these relations are certain obligations 
and respoisibilities both upon the part .of the physician and 
society. 

As a member of a noble profession, purely philanthropic 
and unselfish in its aims, the physician must let noeonsidera- 
tions of self-interest deter him from the most full and consci. 
entlous discharge of all his professional duties. Ever jealous 
of the honor and dignity of his profession, he must see to it, 
that he does nothing unworthy of so high and holy a calling. 
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In «hort, he owes it to tbe |>rofeB8ion which he has entered, to 
show himself in all things a man. As a therapeutist, his 
responai bill ties and obligations to society are almost fearful!}' 
great Into his keeping »s submitted the life of parent and 
child, husband and wife, brother and sister. Shall the tender 
ties whicti these relatione indicate be severed by death ? 
or tills qnestion the physician is often sole arbiter. And 
who shall estimate all the consequences which hang upon the 
decision f>f this question? The agony of death; the anguish 
of wounrled and desolate hearts; these are not all, nor are 
they the most important of these consequences. It is seldom 
that one man fltaods or falls alone. And not infrequently the 
cutting off of one life changes the destiny of many. It be- 
cemei the physician, therefore, to watch with anxious care, 
that no act of commiseion or of omission on his part, a single 
life be lost wlilt h it is liie power of his art to save. To avail 
himself of every possible means to perfect himself in the art 
of reading and taterpreting the language of disease, and to 
inform himself of the most improved and efficient methods of 
trtatment K lie realizes the responsibilities of his position 
he will not daro to tamper with disease till he has acquainted 
himself as far as possible with all that is known respecting its 
nature and treatmenL As conservators of the public health, 
every physician should feel himself responsible to society, to 
the extent of hia abilities and opportunities, for the prevention 
of disease. He should, therefore, acquaint himself as far as 
possible, with such causes of disease as are most under man's 
control, and es pec! ally wltli the causes of such epidemics as 
are most destructive to human life, that he may be able to 
give intelligent and rational direction to efforts, either for 
arresting an epidemic already present, or for averting its 
llireatencd visitation. Nor should we by any special pleadina: 
beguile ourselves with the idea that in this great work we 
have nothing to do. On the contrary, we should each feel 
our individual responsibility to society f©r the prompt intro- 
daction and applif-atlon of preventive measures, till the sum 
total of disease and deatfi is reduced to its absolute minimum. 
But If tbe obligations of the physician to society are so mo* 
mentous, there are surely some things on the part of society 
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which it is our right to expeet, and oar duty to demand. A 
profession from whose unselfish and unpaid labors, society has 
derived such inestimable benefits; and to which alone society 
must still look for further release and protection from the vast 
amount of unnecessary disease which is filling thousands of 
premature graves, and everywhere crippling and destroying 
productive industry, is certainly entitled to some return. I will 
not say now that it is the duty of society to look exclusively 
to the regular profession for all required therapeutical services, 
although such a proj^osition would, I think, be entirely rea- 
sonable and logical. But so long as the mass of mankind are 
so entirely uninformed as at present upon all of the subjects 
connected with our science and our art, and so long as the 
popular ideas respecting the nature of disease, and the mode 
of operation of remedies are so crude and superstitious as at 
present, it is not surprising that the simple and the ignorant 
often become the dupes of charlatans and pretenders. Such are 
entitled to our commiseration and our sympathy, rather than 
our censure. But the patients of charlatany are by no means 
eonfined to the uneducated and the ignorant. It is a sad com- 
mentary upon the consistency and rationality of mankind, that 
so many men of intelligence and learning; men, often, whose 
pursuits or vocations are such as naturally tend to cultivate 
and induce habits of careful observation, and close reasoning, 
become firm believers and enthusiastic defenders and propaga- 
tors of fanciful and absurd systems of therapeutics from the 
fundamental doctrines of which all reason and common sense 
have been carefully sifted out We may well be surprised when 
the lawyer, who above all other men except the physician, 
ought fully to understand and appreciate the laws of evidence, 
becomes a convert to and an advocate of the absurd doctrine 
of similia timilibua curanter. And we who are not lawyers, 
may well ask ourselves if the maxims and principles of law 
rest upon the same kind of evidence as this fanciful creation 
of an irrational theorist. Nor is it less a cause of surprise and 
regret that the other learned profession, the fullest compre- 
hension and most perfect application of the sublime truths of 
which eertainly demand clearness of intellect as well as pnre- 
aess of heart, should furnish so many advocates and upholders 
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of quacker}- in all its forms. Such men, whatever their pro- 
fession, merit only censure and condemnation; they recklessly 
or willfully ignore or disregard the obligations they owe to 
society and to truth, and contribute their influence to the 
deception and lasting injury of their fellow men. In all this, 
society is more deeply wronged than the physician; and this 
in a two fold way. No species of quackery or partial system 
of medical practice ever yet relied upon its own merits for 
success; but one of the most important means upon which 
they all, in common, depend to win their way to the popular 
heart is by decrying and caricaturing the science of medicine, 
well knowing that so far as they can palm off their caricature 
as the true representation of medical science, their end is 
ensured. Thus the popular mind is filled with singularly 
erroneous and unjust notions respecting both the operMion of 
remedies and the principles upon which they are administered ; 
and confidence in the medical profession is either weakened or 
wholly destroyed. Now, without calling in question the right 
of any member of society to patronize quackery to the fullest 
extent to which his inclinations lead him, I do assert that no 
intelligent member of society has any right, directly or indi- 
rectly, to slander or caricature the medical profession. As a 
profession, we have Just cause to complain, that sometimes our 
claims to the confidence and gratitude of society are so far 
forgotten or overloeked by those from whom we have a riglit 
to expect better things, that we are slandered and misrtpre- 
sented for the sole purpose of building up some special system 
of quackery or some favorite and boastful pretender. Not 
long since, in one of the daily papers of Lawrence, (Lawrence 
Republican^ T. Dwight Thacher, editor,) appeared the follow- 
ing modest lopal: 

ASCRttiCAL Triumph.— Wo were shown yesterday an extimplc of what 
is now caUed "conservative" 8ui*gery. One of the enfirineers employed by 
the rnion Pacific Kail way (^onipany, had his left hand severely crushed in 
coupling carH ln»(t October. Many surgeons would have uAhesitatingly 
amputated it at the wrist. Dr. Wilder, of this city, however, took charge of 
the case, exseeted the crushed bones of the hand, and succeeded In saving 
the third and fouith lingers in good condition, so that the man can stIU man - 
age his engine, and have considerable use of his hand. 

I called upon the editor and directed his attention to what I 
considered an unjust and uncalled for aspersion upon the medi- 
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cal profession. I endeavored to show him that he was not 
sufficiently conversant with the principles of medicine to speak 
with an J such positiveness as to what " man jr sur^j^eons " would 
do under any circumstances, and that particularly in this case, 
as he did not see it after the injury and before the operation, 
but only after several months had elapsed, it was impossible 
for him to know that " many surgeons '* would not have saved 
three fingers instead of two. In the course of our conversation 
the editor stated that the reason for his using the language to 
which I objected, was that the doctor used a similar but 
stronger expression in explaining the case to him; that the 
doctor^s language was, *' that nearly every surgeon would have 
unhesitatingly amputated at the wrist." A statement which 
certainly showed a very modest appreciation of his own skill, 
if not a very thorough knowledge of the general practice of 
surgeons. After a full discussion of the subject, the editor 
refused to admit that his language was in any respect unjust, 
and asserted in the most positive manner that he believed the 
statement was entirely true. I candidly confessed to him my 
great surprise at finding him so utterly incapable of appreciat- 
ing the true relation which, as a Journalist, he bore to the 
medical profession. Certainly, if such men are not only care- 
less of, but incapable of appreciating their obligations to us, 
we ought not to be surprised that others, with less opportuni- 
ties for knowledge, should sometimes misrepresent and wrong 
us. It is well for society that the objects and aims of medical 
science, place it entirely above and beyond the reach of these 
influences; that they can not In the least retard Its progress 
or delay the perfect accomplishment of its destiny. And from 
this fact we may derive an important practical lesson, namely: 
that it is not necessary for us to turn aside from the great 
work in which we are engaged, either to combat opposing 
theories or to vindicate our profession from the foul aspersions 
and slanders of our enemies. The great work In which we are 
engaged demands all our time and all our energies. Let us see 
to it that we do not allow ourselves to be diverted from the 
real objects of our pursuit to waste our time and energies in 
combatting senseless theories, which, left alone, will soonest 
reach the oblivion to which they are inevitably destined. Let 
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us remember that the aim of the true physician is not the 
accumulation of wealth, or personal fame or aggrandizement, 
hut the advancement of his science, the perfection of his art, 
and the emancipation of mankind from the bondage of disease; 
that he alone is the sole conservator of the public health, aod 
that he alone is charged with the responsible and elevating 
dutj of rescuing his race from the disease and death incurred 
by their own ignorance and recklessness. Thif duty and Ihia 
responsibility is ours. We cannot go forth into life without 
taking upon ourselves all of life's duties and responsibilitied. 
We may ignore or disregard them, but they rest upon u« 
nevertheless, and we shall justly be called to render accouut 
for the manner in which we have improved the talents and 
opportunities which have been intrusted to us. No man can 
safely allow himself in any pursuit to be governed by self- 
interest alone. If we would not dwarf and cripple the highest 
and noblest elements of our being, we must seek to be gov- 
eroed by higher and nobler incentives. And what higher 
incentive to action than the consciousness that its 
object and its tendency arp to prolong human life and 
rescue it from the thraldom of disease and suffering; to 
increase its pleasures and diminish its pains; to stay in tls 
course the death-scattering pestilence, and to cause that 
health and joyousness and thanksgiving shall prevail 
where otherwise would be death, disease and misery. Can we 
ask or seek a higher field or nobler work than this ? Let ua 
study to obtain higher and clearer views of the noble aims of 
our profession, that we may thereby be led to a more perfect 
consecration of all our energies to the ^reat and ennobling 
work in which we are engaged, 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SURGERY TO 
THE KANSAS STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

BY JOHN PARSONS, M. D. 

Surgery, during the past year, has not advanced with any 
great stride, and for all that is new we must refer jou to the 
surgical literature of the day; and, although by repetition, we 
might interest some, yet we would waste valuable time and 
delay more important medical matters; therefore, our points 
will be few. 

Water dressing in the treatment of incised wounds generally, 
but particularly of fresh stumps, after i^mputation, is positively 
injurious. We have used it because recommended by distin- 
guished authority, yet feel confident in making the assertion, 
that thousands of patients aVe to day peopling the eities of the 
dead, victims to such pernicious treatment. For instance: a 
man reoeives an injury necessitating amputation, which, being 
performed, he is placed in bed, the stump covered with wet 
cloths, and the nurse directed, " wet often and keep it cool/* 
Soon the stump is destroyed ; the heating process is superceded 
and the llaps slough. Still the cause remains; water is con- 
stantly applied; sloughing continues; bone protrudes; and 
yet water is applied. Soon he must undergo a second ampu- 
tation, and again water is applied with the same fearful result, 
and unless the patient has remarkable reparative power, the 
grave receives a victim to ignorance. 

Incised wounds, after hemmorrhage has ceased, are to be 
neatly approximated, and left to nature. The idea has pre- 
vailed, and is taught in ^* the books," that healthy flaps must 
always be procured to cover an amputated extremity. This 
is mere theory. We have repeatedly known stumps to heal 
by granulation after nearly all llaps had sloughed. Healthy 
flaps are not absolutely required, so the bone is healthy and 
is covered with periosteum, and does not project too far be- 
yond the end of the stump. Flaps may be pulled down to 
cover the stump with long strips of adhesive plaster, applied 
to the sides of the stump, as in extension of fracture. This 
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method, first used by my friend, Dr. A. S. Barnes, of St Louis, 
Mo., has often proved of great value, furnishing covering 
without resort to re-amputation. 

Several cases of injury to, and inflammation of, knee Joint 
have been treated in the inflamatory stage with cold water, 
and opened and poulticed so soon as puss had formed. Two 
of these patients recovered with perfect use of the Joint, much 
to our surprise. " The books " teach that these cases ter- 
minate in death, or anchylosis; and although these lesions are 
very apt to terminate unfavorably, yet we cannot but believe 
that the danger has been greatly over-estimated, and no sur- 
geon who carefully uses passive motion during recovery, 
should promise his patient a stiff knee. If the Joint is opened 
as soon as pus has formed, a good result may be expected. 

Fractures of the leg and thigh are best treated in a swing- 
ing splint, extension by adhesive straps, pulley and weight, 
and counter extension. The weight of the body, or if neces- 
sary, the perineal band may be applied. The splint may be 
raised or lowered at pleasure. It should be well padded. The 
^mb is kept in place by a long bag of sand on either side. 
These may be removed at any time and the limb inspected. 
With this apparatus distortion and shortening can be avoided, 
for the limb can be measured, and any displacement corrected 
without disturbing the patient, or moving the limb from the 
splint Simplicity and effectiveness are here combined. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON OBSTETRICS 
TO THE KANSAS STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

BT J. L. PRSNTISS, M. D. 

'* Meddlesome midwifery is always bad." This is an axiom 
familiar to all, and, in fact, as a general rule, is applicable 
not alone to the parturient chamber, but in the scientific 
researches of medicine and surgery as well; the profession in 
coming to know that nature is after the greatest physician, 
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and we, as the instruments of nature's God, can only assist in 
the practice of the healing art. 

When we refer to the standard authors of ancient and even 
more modern times, and review the heroic treatment of disease 
by the almost universal practice of venesection, emesis, 
catharsis, and general depletion with innumerable drugs in 
almost incredible quantities, we cannot wonder that the infini- 
tesimal practice of *' similia similibuSy'* has made suck rapid 
strides, even azyong men 6f sense, who compare statistics and 
reason from results. Scientific research and practical applica- 
tion, however, are fast taking place of the old routine, and as 
men and brothers, in a profession second to that whose mission 
is the healing of our spiritual maladies, it becomes our duty 
to scrutinize closely the practice of our predecessors, profiting 
as far as may be by their experience, and learning wisdom 
from their folly. It is not our province, however, to enter 
upon a general criticism, but as your Committee on Obstet* 
rlcs, we will return to our text and ask your attention for a 
short time, while we make reference to its merits and demerits. 
'' Meddlesome midwifery is always bad." 

It is not our purpose in presenting this quotation to pass 
Judgment "^^roorcon," but have taken it rather as a stand- 
point, from which to view the duties and responsibilities of the 
obstetrician during hours of peril both to mother and child. 
We do not hesitate, however, to express the opinion, that this 
axiom has often been taken as an opiate to soothe anxious 
forebodings and benumb aceountability for disaster, which 
might have been averted by vigilance and appropriate assist- 
ance. 

To illustrate this, we call to mind a case which came under 
our observation a few months since, in which a lady had been 
in labor forty -eight hours, under the faithful watch-care of an 
M. D. who regarded nature as entirely competent for every 
emergency, and was literally of the opinion that "meddle- 
some midwifery was bad." On being questioned with refer- 
ence to the position of the foetus, he stated that it was a face 
presentation. By making an examination, however, it was 
ascertained that the os uteri was only dilated to about the 
si^e of a half dollar; the membranes were still intact, and to 
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use a figurative expression, the foetus was floating in an ocean 
of liquor aniQii. 

The pains for the last twenty -four hours had been almost 
excruciating, but still not the least advancement was made in 
labor What was the simple trouble? The uterus had become 
Ao enormously distended by the amniotic fluid as to entirely 
overcome its power of contractility. The indications were of 
course to meddle with the membranes and allow the escape of 
the dtstendiDg liquid, and the result was, thi^t after an ordi- 
nary labor of one hour the child was delivered — the breeeh 
instead of t lie face presentation. 

If nature were so perfect in tlie mechanism of labor that 
everything must needs be right, then would the services of 
iiature's assistants no longer be required. The experience of 
the past has indelibly established the fact, however, that child- 
bearing is fraught with diflSculties innumerable, many of which 
rt,H|uire the most skillful management to be prevented or 
overcome* 

Prophylactics are always preferable to the most certain spe- 
cifics, and therefore it becomes the duty of the obstetrician to 
always be on his guard; scrutinizing closely every symptom 
and malce a positive diagnosis of the presentation and posi- 
tion as early in the labor as possible. In fact, the successful 
accouchcr must be sanguine in his prognosis, cheerful in his 
deportment, and untiring in his attentions. A recent case 
illustrates the necessity of close attention. About ten o'clock 
in the eveniog we were called to attend a primipara about 
seventeen years of age. The labor proved quite tedious, and 
it was not until the following day at noon that the os had 
become fully dilated, and the head (right oceipito anterior 
positicm) had engaged in the superior strait. The pains and 
progresti were slow but regular. We were seated by the patient 
and bad been giving the case very close attention. As 
progress had been so slow and the perineum and vulva seemed 
quite rigid, we did not anticipate immediate delivery, and 
being quite fatigued from loss of rest, relaxed our vigilance 
for only a mcment, when our patient quietly remarked it was 
coming. Supposing she meant another pain, we resumed our 
position, and, to our great surprise, found the head born. 
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After delivery we also found quite an extensive laceration. 
The question in point is this: Could the laceration have 
been prevented by closer vigilance? Though most of the 
obstetric authors recommend a support of the perineum, while 
the head is passing against the floor of the pelvis, we very 
distinctly remember the opinion expressed by Professor 
Taylor, of Bellevue, " that support of the perineum was un- 
necessary, and that as many lacerations occur in the practice 
of those who support the perineum, as those who do not'' 
This may be regarded, however, as simply an assertion unsub- 
stantiated by statistics. The direction from which the ex- 
pulsive force is applied, and the great reslstence necessary to 
throw the presenting part forward under the pubis, should ad- 
monish us to give support. Could some means be instituted 
to prevent laceration of the perineum, a great blessing would 
be conferred. Let us reason together a little with reference 
to this by no means^unfrequent calamity. 

The perineum or floor of the pelvis sustains the viscera of 
the pelvic and abdominal cavities. It is therefore of the first 
importance that it should remain intact. Not a few of the 
uterine displacements which we are called upon to treat, date 
their origin to a previous confinement in which there was 
laceration of the perineum or walls of the vagina. A great 
majority of these lacerations occur in the primipara. How 
may this accident be prevented? The theory which are about 
to offer may not be universally practicable in its application, 
but as it occurred to us in the management of the case above 
mentioned, we thought best to present it for your considera- 
tion. 

It is a well-known fact, as a rule, that as the fwtus descends 
into the pelvis, the pains become more active, and the uterus 
contracts with more force. This increase of power is due 
partly to reflex nervous action produced by the distention of 
the vagina and vulva, and is partly on account of the muscular 
fibers of the uterus becoming shorter as its contents are ex- 
pelled.* By reason of this increased action, the presenting 
part is forced with great power against the perineum, produc- 
ing one of the following results : 

Ist. The tissues, if dilatable, yield to the pressure and all is 
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well ; or, 2(1, the tissues, if unyielding, prevent further progress 
until smgi'jal ai<1 \& rendered; or, 3d, the tissues, if inslastic, 
jiekl often times Uy laceration. The prognosis of laceration is 
generally rendered almost positive by the circumstances of the 
patient and condiliou of the parts. 

We are well aware that the following suggestion will be met 
by the argumeut, that the bag of waters, formed by the mem- 
branes and their contents, is the best dilator, and we will grant 
it; bat, as is the fact in a large majority of cases, the liquor 
am nil escapes before the vertex reaches the floor of the pelvis. 
(We say vertex, because head presentations are most likely to 
prcHlucQ laceration). The most eflicient dilator havinj^ rup- 
tured, we ilo not consider the head the next best, but would 
suggest that a large sized Barnes* dilator be introduced within 
the vagina so as to partly protude through the vulva, and that 
this be distcDded l^y the injection of tepid water to the full 
size of the fiutal liea<l, and thus prepare the way for the egress 
of the unyielding vertex. Although we have not tested this 
by practical demonstration sufficiently to establish its merit 
we are under the Impression that if this measure could be 
adopted in all cases where laceration might be anticipated, 
that the frequency of this perplexing accident might be greatly 
diminished. 

It may appear to some that we are plaeing undue stress in 
this report upon an unimportant and minor point in the mec- 
lianlsm of parliirUlon. But when we know the great fear and 
dread that every woman has of being torn, (as is the common 
expression,) and are aware of the evil results which often 
follow the accident, or consider the fearful magnitude when 
the laceration extends Into the rectum or anus, ofttimes ren- 
dering thesull'erer's condition, not only disgusting to herself, 
but disagreeable to her friends, we are impressed with a con- 
viction that it becomes our duty as benefactors of the race to 
put our wits to work in order that this evil may be overcome. 

It ie our opinion that the frequency of this accident is* not 
folly appreciated. There are but tew men in our profession 
who are willing to ijublish their blunders or allow their un- 
fortunate cases to come to light, and in this connection we will 
state that ud fortunate cases are oftentimes the most instructive. 
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and as a general rule, the medical man who given his ex- 
perience, both good and bady is not the least respected by the 
profession. 

As many of you are doubtless acquainted, by reputation at 
least, with the renowned and universally esteemed, Professor 
of Surgery, Frank Hamilton, we will refer to him as a model of 
honesty. During our attendance upon the clinics at Bellcvue 
Hospital, we often noticed that he took particular pains to 
refer to and exhibit cases of surgical operations that had 
terminated unfavorably, many of which proved very instrue- 
live. This course, instead of calling down censure, won the 
confidence and admiration of the class, and we would express 
a hope that this example may be followed by the profession of 
this State, in these our annual meetings for mutual beneit 

Begging pardon for this digression, we will return to the 
subject under consideration. As a prophylactic for laceration, 
we have suggested the use of an artificial dilator, and there 
fore in order to be more explicit, let us notice some of the 
advantages resulting from it. As to the proper time for intro- 
ducing the dilator, in vertex presentations, we should not deem 
it advisable until after tlie os was fully dilated, flexion had 
taken place; the head had engaged in the superior strait and 
the membranes ruptured. For this reason dilatation of the 
vagina and vulva will tend to increase uterine contraction by 
reflex action, and therefore it becomes important that progress 
la not impeded by an unnatural position of the foetal head. 

In cases of obstructed labor before the head reaches the infe- 
rior strait, we would not recommend its use. The efl3ciency 
of Barnes' dilator as applied to the os uteri, was fully estab- 
Hshed in the able article on obstetrics presented at our last 
session, and its application (as a preventive for laceration) to 
the external organs of generation we regard as equally efficient 
and of quite as much importance. We can hardly conceive of 
any evil results accruing from its use. The pressure must of 
a necessity be equal on every part, and elacticity of the rubber 
produces continual dilatation. By withdrawing the water it 
can be readily removed from time to time, if necessary for an 
examination. 

It is hoped by your committee that these suggestions may 
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elicit your careful consideration, and that jour practical appli- 
cation of them during the coming year may establish their 
merit or enumerate the objections to them. 

As the use of anaesthetics in obstetric practice has rapidly 
been gaining favor with the profession, we will ask for its con 
sideration your further attention for a brief time. 

It Is not our purpose in presenting this subject, to indorse 
the indiscriminate use of anaesthetics in parturition as is the 
practice with some, neither would we vibrate to the other ex- 
treme and reject it entirely. During the past year we hav*? 
had a number of cases in which the use of chloroform wns 
indicated, and have been fully convinced of its efficacy in each 
instance. 

From our own observations and the reports of others, thr 
most usual condition requiring its use is rjgidity of the cireulur 
fibres of the cervix, and in these cases we have found it to work 
like a charm, relaxing these barriers and bringing labor to a 
speedy termination. For this purpose, however, we have never 
adopted the practice of producing complete anaesthesia. By 
placing the hand over the fundus of the uterus, the accoucher 
can easily anticipate the coming pain several seconds in atK 
vance of his patient, and may be able to produce sufficient 
anoesthesia to greatly alleviate her sufferings, still allowing hor 
to remain conscious between the pains. 

Taking as our guide the experience of eminent obstetrieiana, 
we have the evidence that the risk to the mother by the use of 
anaesthetics in obstetrics is greatly diminished as compared with 
surgical practice. As far as our knowledge extends, no casis 
of death from anaesthetics in midwifery have been reported. 
This exemption from mortality is accounted for on the principle 
that a tolerance is produced by the pain which already exlati, 
and the theory is substantiated by the fact that a great ma- 
jority of the cases of death reported have occurred where minor 
operations were being performed. 

From all the information which we can obtain, and the ex- 
perience we have had in the use of chloroform in the lying-in 
chamber, we are satisfied that it is a safe and often times re} y 
useful agent so far as the mother is concerned; but we are not 
quite so well satisfied concerning its safety to the child. The 
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iktDger to the child, however, in our opinion, is more imaginary 
than real, and although it may be made to appear hazardous in 
theory, we shall be under the necessity of waiting for further 
statistical reports, as the result of practical demonstration to 
fully convince us. Many of our most eminent obstetricians 
n gard the practice as entirely safe both to mother and child. 
Aa a precaution, however, we would suggest that the use of 
chloroform in parturition be postponed until the pains become 
quite active, in order that the state of anaesthesia may be as 
hiief as possible. We can readily conceive the possibility of 
ttte system becoming so impregnated with this or any other 
liolaonous drug that may enter the circulation, as to produce 
9*.iious or even fatal consequences with the ftutus. And it has 
been under the conviction that we have always used the mini- 
luiim amount, allowing the patient to recover as far as possible 
between the pains. It must be remembered, however, that 
nature has placed, as it were, a double guard over the passage 
tu the circulation of the child in utero, so that the mother in 
Hit t may be poisoned, while the fcrtus escapes. Drugs taken 
hy inhalation have to pass by endosmosis and exosmosis twice 
liefore reaching the system of the child, as is also the case when 
taken into the stomach. 

It has never been our misfortune to deliver a child still-born 
alter the use of chloroform, except in one case in which the 
friaus was dead before the antiesthetic was administered, and as 
iljls was a case of some interest, we will report it in brief. 

Mrs. H., a multipara, was taken in labor at three o'clock 
A, M., on the eighth day of November last. Being under the 
i;are of a midwife, the management of the case was left entirely 
ti) nature. Pains were regular and all went well until ten p. m., 
when the membranes were ruptured and a hand presented. 
[>i\ Wood was immediately sent for, and arriving at three a. m., 
of the ninth, found the left arm presenting and attempted 
Vt^rilon, without success. We were called at six in the morning, 
iMjt having a distance of fifteen miles to ride, did not reach the 
puUent until eight o'clock, and found the condition of the lady 
(;u'itc critical. The countenance wore a haggard look, and the 
pulse was quite feeble. The left arm was protruding from the 
vulva, and the shoulder was closely impacted in the pelvis, the 
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dorsum of the foetus corresponding to that of the mother. A 
pulseless loop of the funis had prelapsed into the vagina pre- 
vious to the arrival of Dr. Wood. This position of the fcptus 
had already existed for ten hours, and we predicted that dis- 
section would be necessar}', but decided first to attempt version. 
After bringing the patient well under the influence of chloro- 
form, with the right hand we grasped the arm, and by the 
assistaece of external manipulation, succeeded in rotating the 
shoulders to the fundus of the uterus, still keeping hold of the 
arm until the hand had passed within the es. Then seizing 
both feet, the child was turned and delivered withou further 
trouble. In this case anaesthesia was carried to a sufficient 
extent to almost entirely control the muscular power of the 
uterus. The recovery of the patient was speedy and complete. 

In concluding our remarks on the use of anaesthetics, we will 
mention that one of the great barriers and bugbears to their 
general adoption is the tendency which the public have of at- 
tributing any and all unfavorable symptoms, conditions or 
results to the use of these agents, and should the practice ever 
become general, in the opinion of many, chloroform with the 
parturient woman, like worms with children, will have to bear 
the curse for all the evil consequences which may follow, 
whether in reality the case or not. 

In conclusion, your committee would impress, If possible, the 
importance of this branch of the profession, soliciting for its 
advancement your earnest co-operation, and expressing a hope 
that you may be prompt in heralding through your public 
journals any cases of interest which may come under your 
observation. It is by this means, and this only, that we can 
make rapid advancement in any science. The experience of 
many makes more perfect the practice of all. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CLIMATOLOGY 
TO THE KANSAS STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

by c. c. shoyer, 31. d. 

Table of Meteorological Observations made at Leaven- 
worth City, Kansas, for the year ending March, 1868. 
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•Below zeix). 

Mean temperature for the year, 62.50 ® . 

Mean temperature for the yeaf, for thirty-four years, 52.81 ® 
vide Prof. G. C. Swallows's Report on the Geology of Kansas. 
Climatology by T. Sinks, M. D., p. 178. 

Mean diurnal range for the year, 18.91 ^ 

Our meteorological system is essentially continental — more 
subject to the laws that control remote inland districts thaa 
oceanic influences — situated between the two and not exposed 
to the extremes of either. 

Here the climatic conditions of the past year were but mod- 
ified sequences of phenomena arising in the mountains; for 
every radical change in temperature could be traced over a 
vast internal field westward, reaching from New Mexico to 
Montana, differing in degree only. 
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Tbe 5th day of January was the beginning of our past win- 
ter. The mercury on that day, marked at Helena, Montana, 
29 ^ below zero; at Cheyenn^ Dakota, 20 ® below; at Denver, 
Colorado, 16^ below; at Omaha, 4® below; at Leavenworth 
City, 2^ above; at Jefferson City, Missouri, 4® above zero; 
and beyond this these characteristics merged into conditions 
that govern the eastern slope of the Valley of the Mississippi. 

Snow storma that originated in the mountains or on the 
plains, were rltited upon us in proportion to the duration and 
force of their elements. 

Our rains, too, proceed from the same quarter, and it would 
seem that the vapor arising from the melting snow and ice 
furniBbed the necessary moisture. 

The rainy season began with the melting snow of the plains 
and in tbe mountains, and ended when it was exhausted in 
the far regions of the north, or the elements were again locked 
up in the conditions of an approaching Arctic winter. Our 
rains rarely result from saturation, but are proceeded by elec- 
trical phenomeBa,and are what are termed tempestuous rains. 
Tbe lower current of our atmosphere is most always com- 
paratively dry, except immediately after a copious rain. 
This abai^ence of humidity is often protracted to the moment 
when rain commences falling. During the rainy season the 
winds were exclusively continental .with a preponderance 
from the southwest. From this direction, also, came our first 
rains, but later in the season they proceeded more from the 
northwest 

Our continoutal position, comparatively free from oceanic 
influences, gives us an advantage of several degrees in lati- 
tude, and au Immunity from frost at the close of the season, 
not generally enjoyed within the same parallels. 

la illuattatiug this, reference is had to the effects of a stor^l 
that prevailed in the North Atlantic States at the close of 
September past, and extended from New Hampshire to Nash? 
viUe, Tennesaee. 

**Oneof the most terrific snow-storms experienced in the 
White Mountain region in many years, began on the evening 
of September 29th, and 90|itin\i^c[ with violence throughout 

the dlgt^t," 
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" Boston, September 30, 3 o'clock P. M. 
^^A cold northeast rain'Storm commeDced here this morniDg 
and still continues." 

" New York, Octo1)er 1. 
''A decidedly cold snap has been the sequence, if not the 
consequence, of the gale of Sunday night.'' 

^'Alexandria, Va., October 1. 
"There was a heavy frost on Monday night. Surely the fall 
has come upon us with a rush." 

" Richmond, Va., October 1. 
"There was a heayy frost here last night." 

"Nashville, Tenn., October 2. 
" We had a heavy frost here last night." 

" St. Louis, Mo., October 1. 

"A slight frost occurred here last night" 

While here at Leavenworth City, at 3 o'clock p. m., of Octo- 
ber ].st, the mercury marked 86 ^ , and the mean temperature 
of the night following, was 75.5 ^ , with the thermometer in 
the open air. 

In these results we have an anomoly in the fact that frost 
occurred at Nashville, Tennessee, on the night of the first of 
October, while here at Leavenworth City, over three degrees 
further north, the mean temperature of the same night was at 
summer heat; and I might here add, that we were further 
exempt from frost for twenty-eight days after. Such exhibits 
might tax our credulity, were not the elements for their solu- 
tion before us. 

The storm referred to, originated on the ocean, probably 
high up in the icy region of the North, and swept down the 
North Atlantic States in great fury, bringing with it the tem^ 
perature of a frosty region. In its course it depoftited snow 
in one State, cold rain in another, and the result of a low 
temperature in all. 

The force of the storm sent its cold winds far down into the 
southwest. When at Alexandria, Richmond, Nashville, and 
St Louis, they produced frost; but the storm-belt was not 
broad enough to take in Ijeavenworth City, 

This Is not 1^9 isoUt^d c^se, (or nearly all similar storms of 
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the many that subsequeHtly occurred, produced like results, 
while here our genial weather continued undisturbed, and 
without frost until October 30th, after an absence of one hun- 
dred and seventy-six days, equal to half a year, lacking about 
six days. 

Up to this latter date, our market was supplied with melons, 
cucumbers, greeo beans, tomatoes and other tender fruits and 
vegetables, while the lawns of the city were decorated with 
dahlias and other delicate flowers. 

Autumn merged into a pleasant winter, which also passed 
away without the disagreeable concomitants of the season, 
while the North Atlantic States were subjected to a rigorous 
and protracted winter, that diffused its influerce over the 
region along the line designated by the storm of the first of 
October, and far beyond. 

No disease of a very grave nature has prevailed, epidemical, 
ly, in the State or city the past year. The only marked disease 
was an epidemic of tonsillitis occurring in youn;; children, as 
a complication of bronchitis, and gradually invading the larynx 
and tonsils, rendering the cry hoarse but not croupy. West, 
on children, says he never, or but a few times, saw tonsillitis 
in children under five years old, and that it is very uncommon 
under the age of puberty, stating also his experience to have 
been that when you see the throat inflamed, you are to look for 
scarlatina. In none of these cases was such a diagnosis pos- 
sible, though one of our physicians stated that he had six 
cases of scarlatina; but as no other physician met the disease, 
it is but fair to Infer that he mistook the disease for the one I 
mentioned. The treatment was uniformly successful, no case 
of death from it, and all of us treated it about alike, without 
previous knowledge of each others' treatment, viz: chlorate 
potass in infusion of elm bark as a drink; warmth to the 
throat and general diaphoresis and purging. There has been 
less than the usual amount of sickness generally, and malarial 
pulmonary and rheumatic diseases were markedly less preva- 
lent We would return our sincere thanks to Mr. Hawn, me- 
teorologist of this city, for the above report on meteorology, 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MALARIAL 

DISEASES TO THE KANSAS STATE MEDICAL 

SOCIETY. 

BY T. SINKS, n. D. 

The prepondereice of malarial diseases over all others in 
the State, the agency the malarial poison exercises in other 
affections by its greater or less prevalence, and the uncertainty 
which exists in reference to its exact nature, unite in render* 
ing this subject of the chiefest importance to us as practitioners 
of medicine. 

Your committee regret that responses to inquiries were so 
meagre that their report is necessarily very circumscribed, and 
lacks that fullness and completeness which should characterize 
all such productions. The following, however, is believed to 
be a fair outline of the history of these diseases in our State 
during the past year: 

The first half of the year 1867, was a period of almost unex- 
ampled good health and freedom from malarial disorders. 
About the first of September they suddenly began to be quite 
prevalent, and so continued until late in November, when the 
return to comparative infrequency was quite as sudden. 

The fevers were generally mild in form, but were character* 
ised by unusual obstinacy and a strong tendency to recurrence. 

The type of the fevers was almost purely intermittent Of 
the remittent and congestive types, there were but few cases 
comparatively, and of these scarcely any were fata). But few 
cases of typho-malarial fever were seen, and even in those 
which would admit of that title, the typhoid element was by 
no means prominent. 

In reference to the nature of the materies^morbi of these 
fevers, nothing new has been developed during the year, and 
as your committee have no theories of their own to offer, time 
will not be consumed in the lengthy and useless discussion of 
the numberless ones of others. It is worthy of remark, how- 
ever, that professional opinion is rapidly converging towards, 
l^nd pointing ^ QUwfttiQ influenge, «^9 tb^ subject which 
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promises a more satisfactory solution of this vexed question, 
than any other. 

In the treatment of these affections, two objects are sought 
to be accomplished, viz: to arouse the secernents to full activity, 
and to interrupt the recurrence of the paroxysms. For the 
former purpose, mercurial preparations and the various salts 
of the alkalies are resorted to. For the latter, the great anti- 
periodic remedy, cinchona and Its pareparations are universal- 
ly used. 

It is gratifying to know that — amidst the doubts and un- 
certainties of medical sciences-^the conflicting theories of the 
nature of those diseases, the prevailing scepticism as to the 
value of drugs, and even among the hordes of quacks of what- 
ever character, there is one drug which holds its position 
unquestioned, that, in the language of Bartlett, *' there is at 
least one great and important therapeutical relationship 
definitively and pobitively ascertained and established." 

Favorable reports on the use of the sulphites in these dis- 
eases have been made, and theoretically there is much plausi- 
bility in the promises they convey, but your committee are 
constrained to say that in their hands there salts have proved 
of but little value. 

Chloroform exerts a very happy influence in the cold stage 
oi intermittents by quieting the rigors and modifying the 
subsequent fever, and in periodical neuralgias is quite efficient 
in allaying the pain, but is powerless in preventing the return 
of the paroxysm. 

Cases occasionally presented which proved rebellious to 
ordinary measures, and the paroxysms continued to recur in 
spite of any one of the anti-periodics however heroically 
administered. In these cases a combination of quinine, stry- 
chnia and arsenic rarely failed to accomplish the desired 
result 

In the opinion of your committee, a free use of diuretics and 
diaphorites in the early stages of remittent fevers, has been 
attended with better results than when antiperiodics were 
resorted to before a distinct intermission occurred. This is 
especially true when the eliminative organs are defective in 
fonction. 
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REPORT OF A CASE OF CHRONIC DIARRHOEA 
TO THE KANSAS STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

BY J. W. BROCK, M. D. 

You are all familiar with ''the subject of my essay, both 
theoretically and practically, as all of you have had the disease 
in its acute or chronic form. If you never have, you should 
have, if for no other purpose than to test the calibre of your 
guts — I mean diarrhosa. 

I propose to say something of the treatment of a case of 
chronie diarrhoea that I have had under my charge for some 
time. I commenced this case last December, slnd only suc- 
ceeded in imparting the glad news to jny patient that he was 
well, about two weeks since, and I only did so then, because 1 
thought that spring and warm weather had really come, and 
I could not require any more fuel for my stove, as I burn coal, 
and my patient deals in that article, so you can readily per- 
ceive my motive in thus prolonging the case. 

I learned from my patient that he contracted this disease in 
the fall of 1864, while in the army. He had all the symptoms 
of the disease, which it is unnecessary to give in detail. He 
had, previous to the time I tOok charge of the ease, several 
attacks of hemmorrhage of the bowels, which came near 
terminating fatally. He had an average of eight operations 
of the bowels in twenty -four hours, which were attended with 
excruciating pains and no pleasure. The bowels were badly 
swolen, appetite poor, digestion imperfect; never slept more 
than four or five hours during the twenty-four, and that was 
not attended with the amount of refreshment that an indi- 
vidual with a clear conscience and sound stomach and bowels 
usually anticipates. I asked numerous questions — many of 
them foreign to the case. This I had to do to impress upon 
his mind the importance and dignity of my profession, and to 
make him conscious that there really was something in the 
healing art He had been treated by other physicians, some 
of whom I knew were as likely to accomplish a cure as my- 
self, but he said that they had failed — whether attributable to 
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the doctor or patient I am auable to say. He invariably was 
aroused in the morning at three o'clock (this, he said, was a 
sure thing), and from that until daylight, he suffered intense 
pain. I thought this had the appearance of periodicity, so 
there I stuck a pin (any one else would have thought the same). 
I had learned from others — the source from which I derived 
the bulk of my knowledge — that there was virtue in an exclu- 
sive milk diet in cases of this kind. I therefore put him upon 
a milk diet. I tried this as long as I thought prudent, know- 
ing that Leavenworth boasts of other physicians none the less 
known to fame than myself, I thought it advisable to medicate 
some. I will give you a list of remedies used, not stopping to 
give you the number of grains and scruples, drachms and 
ounces of each medicine, as you are all familiar with the dose 
and effect of each remedy. 

I gave opium, tannin, bismuth, all the Ferruginous prepara- 
tions, many of which are said to contain active emmenagogue 
properties, mercury in various forms, nuxvomica and its salts, 
quinine, castor oil, turpentine, assafoetida and bourbon whisky. 
Of the latter I had hi.m keep a liberal supply, because it is a 
remedy that few persons refuse to take — said to be good to aid 
digestion. 

Of the local applications, I used mustard, mush, hops, can- 
tharides and tincture iodine. I attribute the cure to the fol- 
lowing remedies: Argenti nitratis, gr. ^; ext. opii, gr. ^; 
quinine, gr. 5; to be given three times a day; to take half an 
ounce bourbon whisky after each meal to aid digestion. When 
the bowels are uncomfortably distended, take assofoetida. 
Locally, I applied tincture of iodine to the abdomen at night, 
and repeated as I thought necessary. Allowed him beefsteak 
rare, mutton chops and rye bread. I think that his stomach 
and bowels became thoroughly disgusted with the quantity and 
quality of medicine administered, and fearing that I had a 
reserve in store for them that would out nasty assofostida, they 
concluded to yield and act like other peoples' guts in the 
future. Had they not done so, I would have brought forward 
my reserve, as I was confident the man would soon apply to 
some one else, perhaps, and who might have cured him with 
something that I have not yet seen or read of in the dispensa- 
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tory, and thereby pluck laurels from my profesBional brow 
which Justly belonged to me. But luckily for the man, and 
his stomach and bowels, they yielded. Had they not, I had 
in store for them one more dose, which will cure or produce a 
case of diarrhoaa, and that was a heroic dose of impeachment. 



REPORT OF A CASE OF OVARIAN CYST TO THE 
KANSAS STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

BY M. A. CAMFDOBAS, M. D. 

Mrs. P., fifty-three years old, has had nine children and 
one miscarriage, which was the first time she became pregnant; 
has not menstruated since 1858. In the first months after the 
cessation of menstruation, she was exposed for a few days at 
the periodical times, to pains more or less severe, in different 
parts of the abdomen. Before, her health was good, and has 
been since then, except that her feet b^ecame the seat of an 
inveterate psoriasis. 

In December, 1866, the patient was kept in bed a week or 
ten days by what the medical attendant called an inflammatory 
of bowels. When she got up again, she discovered in the 
lower part of the hypogastric region a tumor of the size of a 
plum, causing a very little pain. Some time after, she felt a 
good deal of difficulty in voiding her urine, but after repeated 
trials, she succeeded in moving the tumor further up (which 
had somewhat increased in size), and the dysury ceased. 

The 23d of April, 1867, 1 was called to see her. She was in 
bed, feverish. The tumor, of a pyriform shape, as big as an 
orange, was situated on the mesial line, two inches below the 
umbilicus. It was hot a ad so painful that I could hardly 
touch it. An examination per vaginum, satisfied me that the 
uterus was not effected. I enjoined rest, light diet, small 
doses of sulphate of magnesia and emollient applications. 

A few days after, the inflammatory and pain having in a 
certain degree subsided, I was able to make a better examina- 
tion, and found that the tumor, whose size and shape were 
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unchanged, gave no sign of fluctuating, and had contracted 
adhesions with the abdominal walls. In all other parts it was 
movable yet; prescribed tonics. The tumor remained in the 
same condition until the middle of May, when it burst two or 
three inches below the navel, and discharged with a certain 
quantity of a thin liquid, two small, roundish, yellow balls, 
the size of a cherry, which came out only after the most severe 
pains. At various times during the summer, many more of 
the same roundish, yellow balls were expelled, amounting, all 
together, to thirteen or fourteen. I might say that once I 
introduced a probe to the depth of five inches. Last winter 
the health improved gradually, th^ fistula healed up, and before 
the end of February, the tumor itself had disappeared. To- 
day the woman is quite well, the psoriasis having yielded to 
Fowler's Solution and hyposulphite of soda, externally. 

The advanced age of the patient, the previous uninterrupted 
good health of her sexual system, her great fecundity, the short 
duration, at least apparently, of the disease, the nature of the 
contents of the cyst, render this case so Interesting, that I 
sincerely regret that an Imperfect knowledge of the English 
language, numerous occupations and the long distance the 
patient lives from my residence, did not allow me to give more 
than a mere sketch of it. 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
KANSAS STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

REPORTED BY D. W. STORMONT, M. D., SEC^Y. 

ToPBKA, May 12, 1869. 

The society met in Baptist Hall, Topeka, May 12, 1869, at 
2 o'clock p. M., and was called to order by the President, Dr. 
Parsons. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The following members were present : Drs. A Newman, M- 
Bailey, J. Parsons, J. J. Crook, E. Tefft, M. A. Campdoras and 
D. W. Stormont. 

A communication was read from Dr. C. A. Logan, excusing 
his absence from the meeting. 

Drs. Bailey and Tetft were appointed to Gil vacancies on the 
board of Censors. 

The following gentlemen were nominated for membership : 
Drs. L. Northrup, Grasshopper Falls; W. W. Rogers, Topeka; 
J. W. Trueworthy,, Emporia; Eli Lewis, Topeka, and L. D. 
Jacobs, Emporia. The nominations were referred to the 
board of censors, who reported favorably, and they were elect- 
ed. Being present, they signed the Constitution, paid their 
initiation fees, and were admitted to membership. 

The treasurer being absent, Dr. A. Newman was appointed 
treasurer j»ro tein, 

Drs. Tefft, Trueworthy and Rogers were appointed a com- 
mitte on unfinished business. 

Drs. Newman, Bailey and Northrup were appointed a com- 
mittee on nominations. 

Drs. Logan, Sinks, Brock and Stormont were appointed a 
committee on publication. 

Reports from standing committees were called for ; none 
present. 

Reports from special committees being in order. Dr. Stor- 
mont read a paper on the " Postural Position in the Operation 
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of Version in Utero.'* Referred to the committee on publica- 
tion. 

Dr. Rogers, from the committee on unfinished business, ^ 

reported that a report was due from the committee on prize 
essays, and on pathological specimens, and also from the com- 
mittee appointed to revise the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the society. The report was received and the committee dis- 
charged. 

Dr. Bailey read a paper on the " Medical and Surgical His- 
tory of the 19th Regiment Kansas Volunteers," in the late 
campaign against the Indians. Referred to the committee on 
publication. 

Report from the committre on prize essays and pathological 
specimens called for; none present. 

On motion of Dr. Newman the committee was continued on 
both subjects, and the prize for the best essay was increased 
Xo fifteen dollars. It now stands as follows : 

Hesolved, That a medal of the value of fifteen dollars be offered 
as a prize for the best essay on the Endemic Diseases of Kansas ; 
the contestants to be members of this society ; and that a com- 
mittee be appointed to examine the essays and adjudge the award 
according to the rules customary in such eases. Said committee to 
report at the next meeting. 

Resolved, That a prize medal of the vtilue of ten dollars be oft'er- 
ed for the best specimen of Pathological Anatomy, to be presented 
at the next meeting of this society ; and that the committee on 
prize essays be appointed to adjudge the award. 

The committee on prize essays consists of Drs. Weaver, 
Sinks, Root, Budington and S. B. Prentiss. 

Dr. Stormont, from the committee to revise the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, submitted a report, and read a new Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, which were oflTered for adoption by the 
society. 

Dr. Newman moved that they again be read and voted on by 
. sections. 

Dr. Tefit moved as an amendment, that they be adopted as a 
whole; the amendment was carried. The motion as amended, 
was then put and carried unanimously, and the society adopt- 
ed the new Constitution and By-Laws for its government; 
ordered to be published with the transactions. 
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On motion of Dr. Bailey the society adjourned until 7 o'clock 
this evening. 

Etekino Session. 

The society met according to adjournment, the presideiit, 
Dr. Parsons Id the chair. 
The secretary read the following report from the treasurer: 

J. L. Prentiss, Treasurer, # 

To the Kansas State Medical Society, Dr. 

To cash on hand at last report, ^17 00 

To cash received, fees and assessments, 44 00 

Total, 965 00 

Cr. 
Paid order of president for printing Transactions last year,...$60 00 
Balance on hand, 11 00 

$61 00 
Due the society on annual assessments for the year ending 
May, 1869, ^ j|54 00 

I am under the necessity of stating, that on or about the 1st of 
March last, I lost my pocket record which contained a list of those 
delinquent in the payment of their annual assessment previous to 
April 15th, 1868, and am therefore unable to make a complete 
report. J. L. PRENTISS, Treasurer. 

The report was received and referred to an auditing committee, 
consisting of Drs. Tefft, Xewman and True worthy. They subse- 
quently submitted the following : 

Your committe would report that they have not sufficient data 
from which to determine whether the report of the treasurer is 
correct or not. 

J.' W. TRUEWORTIIY, I Committee. 
A. NEWMAK, ) 

The report was'adopted and the committee discharged. 

Dr. Newman read an essay on *' Specific Disease Poisons/' 
which was referred to the committee on publication. 
' The committee on nominations submitted their report, and 
made the following nominations for officers and committees 
for the ensuing year, who were elected: 

Time and place for holding the next annual meeting, Atchi- 
son, second Monday in May. 
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orncBRS. 
President — Dr. M. Bailey. 

Vice-Presidents. — Dra. M. S. Thomas and J. M. Linley. 
Secretary. — Dr. D. W. Stormont 
Assistant Secretary. — Dr. J. Parsons. 
Treasurer. — Dr. J. L. Prentiss. 

Censors. — Drs. C. A. Logan, A. Newman, J. M. Linley, J. 
W. Broek and E. Lewis. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Diseases •/ Bespiratory Organs. — Dr. C. C. Shoyer. 

Dysentery. — Dr. L. Houston. 

Erysipelas. — Dr. D. W. Thomas. 

Venere€d Diseases. — Dr. J. L. Weaver. 

Gynecology. — Dr. C. A. Logan. 

Infantile Diseases. — Dr. D. W. Stormont. 

Zymotic Diseases. — Dr. J. W. Brock. 

Climatology. — Dr. W. B. Carpenter. 

Rheumatism, — Drs. Morris and Russell. 

Indigenous Bemedies. — Dr. J. J. Crook. 

Practical Medicine.^^Drs. T. Sinks, W. W. Cochrane and 
J. W. Trueworthy. 

Surgery* — Drs. M. S. Thomas, J. Parsons and L. D, 
Jacobs. 

Obstetrics. — Drs. L. Northrup, J. M. Linley and J. L, 
Prentiss. 

Materia Medioa. — I>r8. A, Newman, W. W. Rogers and V, 
V. Adamson. 

The president, Dr. Parsons, then delivered his valedictory 
address. Referred to the committee on publication. 

Dr. Bailey offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted. 

Resolvedt That the secretary be authorized to contract with the 
publishers of the Leavenworth Medical Herald for the publica-v 
tion of the transactions of this meeting in that journal, and to have 
one hundred copies published and bound separately. 

Dn Stormont moved that each member of the society exert 
himself to procure paying subscribers to the Medical fleral^^ 
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The Kansas College of Pharmacy had some fine botanical 
specimens on exhibition in the hall during the meeting. 

On motion of Dr. Nevrman the society adjourned to meet in 
Atchison on the second Wednesday in May next 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SPECIFIC 
DISEASE POISONS. 

BY DR. ALBERT NEWMAN, M. D., LAWRENCE. 

Besides the mischievous products everywhere resulting from 
the putrefaction of organic substances, and the poison of ma- 
laria, there is a large and important class of disease poisons, 
each of which produces peculiar and characteristic effects upon 
the human organism, and possesses the property, under favor- 
able ciroumstances, of reproducing its kind to an almost un- 
limited extent. 

Our knowledge of the nature of these poisons is, as yet, 
purely hypothetical; their very existence is to be inferred only 
from their effects. Yet their action is so peculiar, and the 
series of morbid phenomena produced by each in the human 
organism so uniform and constant as to place their existence 
and the general character of their action beyond question. 
And recent investigations have thrown so much light upon the 
modes of their development and propagation as to give great 
precision and certainty to hygienic measures for their sup- 
pression and destruction. 

The products of putrefaction manifest their deleterious in- 
fluence by impairing the functions of digestion and nutrition, 
and by deteriorating the quality of the blood. They are» 
therefore, exceedingly important predisposing causes of dis- 
ease. It is certain, also, that, when in a sufficiently concen- 
trated state, they produce diarrhoea, and sometimes vomiting 
with great prostration of the vital powers. But they are not 
competent alone, in any degree of concentration to produce 
^nj speciQc clis^^se haTin^ a tendency to propagate its kiud 
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like the class of poisons now under consideration. This pro> 
perty of self-multiplication under favorable circumstances, is 
one of the most remarkable and important characteristics of 
this class of disease poisons, and one which strikingly distin- 
guishes them from all other poisons. 

The favorite, if not exclusive soil in which these poisons 
propagate, is found in the living body, and from their multi- 
plication here there results the several series of morbid 
phenomena which constitutes the specific diseases which they 
induce. 

In respect to some of these specific poisons, however, it is be- 
lieved by Pettenkoffer and some others, that they have their 
chief centre of multiplication outside of the living body in 
decaying cxcrementitlous matters. This is claimed to be espe- 
cially true of the cholera poison, and probably also of the 
poisons of typhoid fever and dysentery. The researches and 
observations of Dr. Budd, in respect to the propagation of 
typhoid fever, and of Drs. Budd, Pettenkoffer, Simon and 
others, in respect to cholera, seem to show conclusively that in 
these diseases the intestinal discharges contain the specific 
poison, and are the most ordinary medium of its propagation^ 
It may now be aflSrmed as the uniform teaching of numerous 
observations that it is from privies, sewers, and other recepta- 
cles of human excretions that the poisons of cholera and ty- 
phoid fever are chiefly, if not exclusively, set free. But it is 
also claimed that the infective power of cholera discharges is 
greatly increased during their decomposition, and that this 
increase of infection power is produced by the continued mul- 
tiplication of the cholera poison. In the language of Dr. J. 
Simon : '^ It appears to be characteristic of cholera, not only of 
the disease in its developed and alarming form, but equally of 
the slightest diarrha3a which the epidemic influence can pro- 
duce, that all matters which the patient discharges from his 
stomach and bowels are infective ; that the patient's power of 
infecting other persons is represented almost or quite exclu- 
sively by those discharges ; that they, however, are compara- 
tively non-infective at the moment when they are discharged, 
but afterward, while undergoing decomposion, acquire their 
maximum of infective power," 
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If this increase of Infective power during tiie decomposition 
of cholera execretions be admitted, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that such increase is due to the continued multiplication 
of the poison. Such an hypothesis is indeed rendered impro- 
bable by certain well established facts to which I shall allude 
hereafter. Nor does it follow if the statement of Dr. Aitken, 
that *' the cholera poison (and probably also typhoid fever 
poison and dysentery), if can it be at all multiplied within the 
body, almost certainly has its great centres of multiplication 
elsewhere, namely, in those avoidable foci of corruption where 
excrement accumulates and decays," be true, that these spe- 
cific poisons are any less closely dependent for their production 
upon the presence of a preexisting poison of the same kind, 
than is the specific poison of small-pox or measles. Whatever 
may be the nature of these specific poisons they all agree in 
this, that they require the presence of a pre-existing poison of 
the same kind for their production. 

In respest to the poison of small-pox, all agree that it never 
originates spontaneously from any of the metamorphoses 
which organized matter undergoes in its return to the inor- 
ganic state; and the same is undoubtedly true of all the poi- 
sons belonging to this class. This fact alone may be accepted 
as strongly confirmative of the truth of the hypothesis that 
these poisons are living organisms or the germs of living or- 
ganisms. It is certain that all we know of the modes in which 
these poisons multiply is strikingly analogous to what we 
know of the modes of reproduction of the lower forms of cryp- 
togamic and infusorial life, while, as Dr. Bartholow well ob- 
serves '' it is altogether incredible that dead organic matter 
should possess the wonderful powers of growth and multipli- 
cation which we know is the property of mater ies morbi^ or 
that it should impress this power upon other organic matter." 

The action of each of these specific poisons upon the human 
organism is, as I have already said, exceedingly uniform and 
constant under all circumstances. Small-pox, for example, has 
been the same in all ages of the world, in all climates, and 
among all races. The same is true of measles and scarlatina, 
and probably of all the diseases of this class. In respect to 
eOTQ§ of t^ie disef^s^s lyhi^h (hese specific poisons produce, an^ 
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which have sometimes arisen ander circumstances which ren- 
dered actaal contact with a preexisting case of the disease 
improbable, it has been claimed by some that they are some- 
times produced by contagion and that they sometinxes arise 
spontaneously from local causes. In respect to the spon- 
taneous origin of any of these diseases, it may be said that it 
is exceedingly improbable — indeed scarcely possible — that a 
specific disease, presenting the mostf uniform and constant 
eharactcristlcs under the most varying and even opposite con- 
ditions of climate, season, and local influences, should be 
produced at one time by a specific morbid poison, and at 
another time by a different poison. Cholera, for example, has 
been everywhere characterized by the same symptoms and the 
same terrible fatality, whether occurring during the rigor of a 
Moscow winter, or the heat of a tropical summer. In its West- 
ward march it has embraced a latitude of over 60 ® . Affecting 
chiefly large and populous towns, it has not confined itself to 
them, but has visited with the same terrible fatality sparsely 
settled and salubrious agricultural districts. It is diflScult to 
avoid the conclusion that a disease so constant and uniform 
in its characteristics under such great variations of seasons, 
climate, and external surroundings, can be produced only by 
a specific cause ; and it is certainly not less difilcult to con- 
ceive it possible for any combination to exist which would 
generate the same specific poisons in all seasons 'of the year, 
and throughout the great range of climate in which cholera 
has prevailed epidemically. The same may be said of typhoid, 
typhus and 3'ellow fevers, although the last two have prevailed 
within much narrower geographical limits. Cholera never 
existed in this country till 1832. What peculiar combination 
of local causes could have come into action then, that had never 
existed before? Yellow fever is confined to the hot season and 
with few exceptions to commercial seaports in warm climates; 
but the Board of Health, of the city of New Orleans, in a 
report made in 1846 say: "The experience of former years 
would lead us to conclude that more or less rain, or a greater 
or less degree of heat, has very little to do with the production 
of yellow fever; for that disease has been known to prevail 
here alike in dry and wet seasons, and without regard to the 
9 
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variations of temperature in the summer mouths." After 
desolating Charleston at the close of the seventeenth centur}^ 
it left It untouched for twenty-five years. What local causes 
present and active before and after could have remained latent 
and inactive during all these years? There is but one h}*po- 
thesis which aatisfkctorily explains all that we know of the 
habits and history of these diseases; namolj', that each disease 
of this class is caused bj* la specific poison, which, under 
favorable circumstances, propagates its kind, but which is 
never produced by any combination of local causes independent 
of the presence and action of a pre existing poison of the same 
kind. 

It is, therefore, altogether improbable that a single disease 
of this class can be produced by any other agency than its 
own specific poison. And whenever a disease of this class 
exists there, we ma}' be sure exists the specific poison which 
alone can produce it, and which from its known tendency to 
rapid multiplication, demands the most prompt and efidcient 
measures for its early suppression and destructiou. Besides, 
the property of self- multiplication, these poisons, as a class, 
possess certain others of great hygienic importance. 

1st. When exposed to air and moisture they do not retain 
their activity or poisonous properties beyond ax very brief 
period, the exact limits of which, however, we as yet lack the 
necessary data to determine. 

This is an exceedingly important fact, without which it 
would be possible for any one of these diseases to become 
endemic in any locality to which it was once introduced; but 
by reason of this fact, no epidemic of any of these diseases can 
be long continued, but by the frequent occurrence of new cases- 
If the occurrence of new cases can be wholly prevented for a 
few days, even the epidemis must permanently cease, unless 
new foci of the disease poisons are introduced or opened up. 
Wo arc all familiar with the rapidity with which vaccine virus, 
even In a dry state, exposed to the open air, loses its infeetlve 
power; and the history of all the diseases of this class clearly 
indicates that the same is true of the specific poison by which 
each is produced. These diseases are all characterized by 
i^ltcrnatlng perio<^s pf activity aud repose, «s respects any 
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given community, though always in existence somewhere. 
Their invasion is ordinarily sudden, and their spread rapid, 
till having swept over a community, they die out and wholly 
disappear for a longer or shorter period — sometimes for many 
years. It ordinarily requires that a short time only should 
elapse after an epidemic of any one of these diseases has 
entirely ceased in a given locality, however extensive it may 
have been, and however abundant therefore the specific poisons 
generated, to render a visit to such l(>callty entirely safe for 
unprotected persons. 

This fact clearly established with respect to cholera, would 
seem incompatible with the hypothesis that the cholera poison 
has its great centers of multiplication outside of the living 
body. If this hypothesis were true, the poison might, certain- 
ly, under favorable circumstances, propagate its kind in- 
definitely, independent of the occurrence of new cases of the 
disease ; and we might certainly expect to see the disease 
become endemic, at least in some localities. But the history 
of this disease shows no tendency to such a result, at least in 
this country. It must, however, be admitted that certain con- 
ditions of climate, soil o» local influences, not as yet accurately 
determined, tend to delay or prolong the process of decomposi- 
tion of the cholera poison, so that under such circumstances 
the time that the cholera poison may remain active without 
being renewed by new cases of the disease, is considerably 
proloMgod. According to Dr. Pettenkoffer the conditions of 
soil most conducive to this, are porousness, a considerable 
admixture of excrementitious matters, and the existence of 
water at a short depth below the surface. 

It is not impossible that the continued existence of this 
disease, in India is brought about by this and other causes 
which tend to prolong the vitality of the cholera poison, 
rather than by any combination of causes which tend to favor 
the production or multiplication of the poisons independently 
of any actual cases of the disease. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, however, and when freely exposed to the open air 
these poisons all manifest a tendency to rapid change and 
decomposition, 

3d, When shut up in a confined space of air, especially in a 
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dry state, these poisons may retain their specific infective 
properties for many months ; and they may in this way be 
transported from one place to another, as by soiled linen, or 
clothins^, which has been in contact with the disease or their 
excretions, or so exposed to an atmosphere impregnated with 
the specific poison that some of it has become attached to its 
surfaces, or imbedded in its substance, and in this condition, 
shut up in trunks or otherwise excluded from contact with the 
outer air ; and may, when thus transported, produce these 
diseases at places nonsiderably distant from any actually 
existing case of disease of the same kind. 

Well authenticated instances of the transmissjon of measles, 
scarlatina, typhus fever and cholera in this way, are too com- 
mon and familiar to need repetition here. 

The testimony of observers is very uniform; that washer- 
women and those who handle the clothing and effects of cholera 
patients arc particularly liable to contract the disease ; and 
instances in which the disease has been contracted from cl(»th- 
ing transported in trunks over considerable distances, or shut 
up in drawers for a considerable time, are numerous and con- 
vincing. The circumstances attending the outbreak of the 
disease in the village of Moor Monkton* in 1832, when there 
were no cases of the disease nearer than thirty miles, are 
particularly instructive. A woman died of cholera at the town 
of Leeds. Having no ehildren, her effects were sent to her 
brother, John Barnes, at Moor Monkton, by the regular con- 
veyance without having been washed. John Barnes opened 
the trunk one evening and was attacked with cholera the next 
morning. 

Dr. Pettenkoffer relates the following case: "A family of 
laborers living at Lurtheim, had a daughter at service in 
Munich. This daughter sent to her parents food and some 
old clothes of a family of which some members had died of 
cholera. On the third day after eating the food and putting 
on the clothes, both father and mother were attacked with 
cholera and died,^^ 



«Cited in RepoA of Cholera CommUsiou to tUe IiUernatioDal Sanitary' 
Conference^ 
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It is important, also, to remember that there are other facts 
which show " that the camplDg-place where an epidemic has 
existed io India, the ward of an hospital, the chamber, the ship 
which has had cholera patients on board, may sometimes pre- 
serve for a certain time, and under certain conditions, the 
power of transmitting the disease/' — (Report of Commission 
on Cholera.) 

3d. These poisons all gain access into the system in the 
great majority of cases with the air inspired; but the distance 
to which they can be conveyed by the atmosphere from the 
point of emission without the loss of their active properties, 
does not ordinarily exceed a few yards. There is also evidence 
to show that some of these poisons may be introduced into the 
system with water used for drink. Some of these poisons may 
be conveyed by the atmosphere without loss of their peculiar 
properties considerably farther than others. The specific 
poison of small-pox is probably oommunicable at a greater 
distance than that of any other disease of this class. It is 
certain that both small-pox and measles may be communicated 
from one room to another in the same house. The specific 
poisons of typhus and typhoid fevers and cholera, however, in 
rooms or tents well ventilated, wholly lose their active proper- 
ties at a very short distance fromi the foci of their emission. 
It is supposed by Griesinger that the probability of the action 
of the cholera poison diminishes in the direct ratio of the squre 
of the distance from the point of emission. 

But although it is undoubtedly true that in the great ma- 
jority ef instances the specific poisons of these last named 
diseases do not produce their effects beyond a few feet, or, at 
most, yards, from the point of emission; a few cases have been 
observed which would seem to show that under some circum- 
stances they may produce their specific effects at a much 
greater distance than this. It is said that a case of cholera 
was produced in Sunderland in 1848, at a distance of a mile 
from the focus of the poison ; and another in Ireland at an 
equal distance in the direction of a violent wind; and also that 
two vessels of the French squadron of the Black Sea, after 
coming in sight of land, and before arriving at Baltchick, had 
each a case of cholera on board ; and that some cases ocourrcd 
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under corresponding circumstances in an English squadron 
when in sight of Malta, where cholera was prevailing. These 
cases, however, do not seem to have been so carefully recorded 
as to exclude the possibility of their having originated from 
other sources; still the possibility of transmission under favor- 
able circumstances to a considerable distance, must be ad- 
mitted ; although the fact of such transmission can hardly be 
considered as conclusively established. 

It would seem also to be well established that some of these 
specific poisons at least, are sometimes introduced into the 
system in water used for drink. This would seem to be 
especially true of such of these poisons as are contained chiefly 
or largely in the discharges from the stomach and bowels. 
These discharges being thrown out upon the soil, the water 
which falls upon or permeates the soil, takes up the specific 
poison and bears it to the neighboring stream and wells, the 
water ot which becomes thus impregnated with the poison, and 
serves as the vehicle for its introduction into the system. That 
this actually takes place with the specific poisons of cholera 
and typhoid fever, a sonsiderable number of recorded instances 
seems to show. Dr. Snow cites an instance of an outbreak of 
cholera confined to a single street, and limited to persons who 
used water from a certain well, the water of which had been 
affected by^a leakage from a sewer. This water, transported 
to a distance, is said to have communicated cholera to a person 
who drank it. If there is no error of observation here, this is 
certainly a most conclusive case. 

Dr. Carpenter, in an article on epidemic diseases, cites the 
following case, which can hardly be interpreted upon any other 
hypothesis than the water of this well was impregnated with 
the cholera poison, and was the vehicle of ics introduction into 
the system :' ''In Manchester a sudden and violent outbreak 
of cholera took place in Hope street, Salford. The inhabitants 
used water from a p&rtlcular pump-well. This well had been 
repaired, and a sewer which passes within nine inches of the 
edge of it became accidentally stopped up and leaked into the 
well. The inhabitants of thirty houses used the water from 
this well. Among them there occurred nineteen cases of 
diarrhoea, twenty six cases of cholera, and twenty-five deaths. 
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The inhabitants of sixty houses in the same immediate neigh- 
borhood used other water; among these there occurred eleven 
cases of diarrhcea, but not a single case of cholera, nor one 
death." 

An instructive instance of the introduction of the typhoid 
fever poison into the system in a similar manner, occurred at 
Williamstown, Md., in 1860. At a boarding house occupied by 
from thirty to thirty five persons, mostly student's of Wil- 
liam's college, typhoid fever broke out about the middle of 
June; and in the course of two weeks the greater portion of 
the occupants became affected. The disease did not make its 
appearance elsewhere in town, and a local cause was therefore 
inferred. Upon searching for this cause, *' a drain which 
received all the refuse of the house was found to be choked near 
its exit into another drain, which conveyed surface water from 
a highly cultivated field, and which also ran near the well. 
♦ * ♦ Among the boarders were a number who did 
not drink the water at dinner, and of these it was remarked 
that not one sickened. The family of one of the professors of 
the college, living in an adjoining house, and using water from 
this well, sickened like the others, the professor who drank no 
water at dinner, alone escaped. ♦ ♦ ♦ Xll that 
drank the water unboiled had the disease; all who avoided it 
in this state, escaped. 

While, therefore, it is undoubtedly true that these poisons 
are most frequently introduced into the system through the 
respiratory membrane, the possibility of their introduction 
through the digestive mucous membrane as a contaminating 
ingredient of drinking water, should not be lost sight of. 

4th. A limited period of time more or less uniform and con- 
stant in respect to each specific poison elapses between the 
introduction of the poison into the system, and the commence- 
ment of the morbid phenomena which it induces. 

This period of development probably indicates the time 
required for the generation of a sufldclent amount of the poison 
to produce its peculiar constitutional effects. It varies con* 
siderably in different diseases of this class, being from ten to 
sixteen days in small-pox and measles; considerably less in 
scarlatina, perhaps, upon an average, about five days ; in 
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typhoid fever from three to foarteen days; in yellow fever from 
two to twelve days, and in cholera from a few hours to a week, 
but in the great majority of cases not beyond three or four 
days. 

5th. The virulence of the action of these poisons is not at 
all in proportion to the degree of their concentration, or the 
amount of the poison introduced into the system; but rather 
in proportion to the hygienic condition and constitutional sus- 
ceptibilities of those exposed to their action. 

The /truth of this proposition can scarcely need proof, we see 
the mildest cases of varioloid sufficient for the production of 
the severest cases of small-pox; and a single case of choleraic 
diarrhoea give birth to a fatal epidemic of cholera. And in all 
these diseases we see very different grades of severity produced 
by infection from the same source. It may therefore be in- 
ferred that the introduction into the system of the smallest 
possible amount of any one of these poisons in an active state, 
. is sufficient for the production of its specific effects, the severity 
of which will depend upon the condition of the vital forces and 
the immunity acquired by previous attacks of the disease or 
otherwise. 

6th. These poisons are destroyed by heat and by various 
chemical agents. 

Th^ truth contained in this proposition is especially im- 
portant in a hygienic point of view; and an accurate knowledge 
of the relative efficacy and of the modes of action of the several 
agents ordinarily used as disinfectants, is of the greatest 
importance. The researches and experiments of a considerable 
number of recent observers, foremost of whom stand Dr. 
Angus Smith, and Mr. William Crookes, have thrown much 
light upon the true action of these agents, and given a pre- 
cision and rationality to their use wholly unknown before. It 
is hardly too much to say that the well directed researehes of 
these and subsequent observers have wrested these agents 
from the pale of empiricism and placed them among the 
resources of scientific and rational medicine. 

Disinfection, as the term is ordinarily used, includes the 
accomplishment of three distinct purposes, namely: 1st. The^ 
destruction of the affluvia of putrefying organic matter or the 
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prevention of their emission and cUssemi nation, 2i\, The 
arrest or prevention of the process of putrefaetion l>y wiiicti 
these effluvia are generated. 3d. The destruction of the 
specific disease poisons. Recent researches have <'learly eluci- 
dated the relative adaptation of a conriderable number of 
agents to the perfect accomplishment of each of these purposes f 
so that we may here, as well as elsewhere, intelligently adopt 
the agencies we employ to the end we desire to accomplish. 
If that end be simply to destroy or »ieutralize putrLd artiuvia, 
we can use the agents which have been proved most elUcient 
for that purpose. And knowing as we do that although putrul 
effluvia are always harmful, they cannot of themselves prod uee 
any specific disease; and that upon the other hand the specific 
poisons maybe present and destructively active even where no 
putrid affluvia exist, we shall not cdmmit the mistake of 
expecting to destroy these disease poisons by age d is, the 
action of which is wholly expended in destroying or neutra- 
lizing such affluvia; but we shall, wlienever the presence of 
any of these disease poisons is manifested by the occurrence 
of one of the specific diseases, seek fur an agent capable of 
attacking and destroying the disease poison, knowing that thU 
property has no necessary relation to the capacity of the agent 
for destroying or neutralizing putrid effluvia, and that some of 
our most efflcient agents for the destruction of the^e effluvia 
exert little or no action upon these specific poisons. 

Humanity and science may well rejoice that the researches 
and experience of the last few years have so clearly defined 
and demonstrated the action and efficacy of a considerable 
number of these agents, that we can depend upon tlicm with 
great certainty for the accomplishment of this purpo!?e. We 
are no longer compelled to go forth to meet one o( tliose ter- 
rible destroyers of human life with doubtful or untried weapons 
of defense. We now know both the habits and h aunts of our 
enemy, and the manner and means by which he may lie suc- 
cessfully attacked and routed. This is certainly true of 
cholera, hitherto so terrible, because so mysterious iu its ap- 
proach, and so destructive in its effects, and wliich in the 
period of fifty years has carried to the grave almost as many 
millions of victims; and if not yet true to the same extent of 
all the disoases of this class, it is rapidly becoming so. 
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PROOEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE KANSAS STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

[reported by d. w, stormont. Si. D., secretary.] 

Atchison, May 11, 1870. 

The society met in Presbyterian Hall, Atchison, May 11, 
1870, and was called to order at 2 o^clock f. m., by the first 
vice president, Dr. M. S. Thomas, the president, Dr. Bailey, 
being absent. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read by the Becrctar3% 
and approved. 

The following members were present: 

Drs. M. S. Thomas, C. A. Logan and J. W. Brock, of Lear 
enworth ; Drs. J. M. Lindley and W. W. Cochrane, of Atchi- 
son; Drs. J. Parsons •and W, W. Crook, of Mt. Pleasant; Dr. 
H. K. Kennedy, of Osawkee ; and Dr. 1). W. Stormont, of 
Topeka. 

The following gentlemen were proposed for membership, 
viz : Drs. W. H. Grimes, J. V. Bryning, A. H. Lanphier and 
Wm. J. Barge, of Atchison ; Dr. S. R. Anderson, of Granada; 
Dr. S. T, Odell, of St. Louis, Miami Co.; Dr. D. C. Jones, of 
Junction City ; Dr. J. Wood, of Doniphan; Dr. S. F. Neeley, 
of Leaven WW th; and Dr. Fred. Speck, of Wyandotte. 

These applications were referred to the board of eensors, 
who reported favorably. The gentlemen were all elected, and 
being present, signed the constitution, and were admitted to 
full membership. 

The treasurer being absent, Dr. W. W. Cochrane was ap- 
pointed treasurer pro tempore, 

Drs. Speck, Burge, Jones, Parsons and Neeley were appoint- 
ed a committee on nominations. 

The secretary read the report of the treasurer, as follows: 

J. L. Prentiss, Treasurer, 

To the Kansas State Medical Society, Dr, 

To cash on hand at last report, « $11 00 

To cash received for fees and dues for the year,.. 21 00 

Total, W2 00 
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Cr. 

By cash paid for printing Transactions last year, $32 00 

Amount of dues unpaid for the year ending May 12, 1869, 61 00 

Amount of dues unpaid for the year ending May 11, 1870 60 00 

$111 00 
Drs. M. Bailey, D. W. Htormont, and J. Parsons, were the only 
members who paid their dues for the year ending May 11, 1869. 
There have been no dues paid for the year ending May 11, 1870. 
The above statement is respectfully submitted to the society. 

J. L. PRENTISS, Treamrer. 

Reports from the regular committees were called for. None 
were ready. The committees were excuBed and the fines 
remitted. 

Reports from special committees were called for. Dr. Logan 
stated that his report oo gyoseologj was not yet quite finished. 
On motion, the doctor was required to complete his report for 
publication in the transactions. 

Dr. Stormont gave a synopsis of his report on Infantile 
Diseases. Referred to committee on publication. 

Dr. Brock asked further time to report on Zymotic Diseases. 
On motion of Dr. Logan he was continued on this subject. 

No other special committees being present, volunteer papers 
were called for. Dr. Neeley reported a case of dislocation of 
the hyoid bone. After discussion, it was referred to the 
committee on publication. 

Dr. Bryning read a paper on the medical properties of the 
ostrya virginica or iron wood. Discussed extensively. Re- 
ferred to the committee on publication. 

Dr. J. Wood moved that a committee be appointed to report 
at the next meeting on the use of the concentrated prepara- 
tions. Carried. 

Dr. Burge read a paper on calomel, which gave rise to a 
general discussion. Referred to committee on publication. 

On motion of Dr. Logan, it was ordered that a special com- 
mittee be appointed to report on mercurials at the next 
meeting. 

On motion of Dr. Logan, the society adjourned until 7^ 
o'clock this evening. 
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Evening Session. 

The society met accordiDg to adjournment, and was called 
to order by vice-president Thomas. 

The committee on nominations submitted a report, which 
was amended and adopted as follows: 

Place for holding the next meeting, Wyandotte; time, first 
Wednesday in June, 1871. 

OFFICERS. 

President. — Dr. M. S. Thomas. 
1st Vice-President, — Dr. W. H. Grimes. 
f^d Vice-President — Dr. D. C. Jones. 
Secretary, — Dr. D. W. Stormont. 
Assistant Secretary, — Dr. J. Parsons. 
Treasurer, — Dr. J. W. Brock. 

Censors, — Drs. C. A. Logan, W. W. Cochrane, F. Speck, 
S. R. Anderson, and H. K. Kennedy. 

standing committees. 

Practical Medicine, — Drs. S. F. Neeley, F. Speck and S. T. 
Odell. 

Surgery, —T>TB, J. W. Brock, W. H. Grimes and S. R. Ander- 
son. 

Ohstetrics.^iyvQ, D. W. Stormont, D. W. Thomas and A. H. 
Lanphier. 

Materia Medica,— Drs. T. Sinks, J. V. Bryning and W. W. 

Crook. 

.special committees. 

Recent Advances in Physiology. — Dr. J. Parsons. 
Becent A dvances in Chemistry, — Dr. T. Sinks. 
Recent Advances in Chfnwology. — Dr. D. C. Jones. 
Infantile Diseases. — Dr. J. L. Prentiss. 
Mercurial Preparations, — Dr. J. Burge. 
Rheumatism. — Dr. C. A. Logan. 
Indigenous Remedies, — Dr. J. V. Bryning. 
Concentrated Remedies, — Dr. J. Wood. 
Climatology, — Dr. A. Newman. 
Qelseminum.—Dv, S. T. Odell. 

Committee on Arrangements. — Drs. F. Speck, C. A. Logan 
and S. F. Neele}'. 
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On motion of Dr. Parsons, the society went into an election 
of delegates to the next meeting of the American Medical 
Association. The following gentfemen were elected, viz: Drs. 
G. A. Logan, D. W. Stormont. W. J. Burge, W. H. Grimes, J. 
Parsons, M. S. Thomas, W. W. Cochrane, S. R. Anderson, J. 
W. Brock and Fred. Speck. 

On motion of Dr. Logan, the president was empowered to 
appoint additional delegates, if it is found we are entitled to 
them. 

On motion of Dr. Stormont, each delegate was authorized 
to appoint his own substitute, in case he cannot attend. 

Dr. Parsons moved that a committee of three be appointed 
to devise a design for a seal for the society. Carried. 

Drs. Parsons, Si>eck and Odell were appointed. 

The comm'ittce subscqucnily reported a design, which was 
adopted, and the secretary was authorized to procure a seal 
and draw on the treasurer for the cash. 

Drs. Sinks, Cochrane, Wever, Burge and Stormont were ap- 
pointed a committee on publication. 

The secretary read a communication from a committee of 
the American Medical Association, enclosing resolutions of 
the association on medical education, and requesting the 
action of the society on them. 

Dr. Logan offered, for adoption by the society, the following 
preamble and resolutions, which embrace the resolutions of 
the National Association, viz: 

AViiEREAS, The subject of medical reform, which has been so 
persistently agitated by the profeHHion for the past twenty years, 
has been barren of any practical ^ood results ; because partly of 
the great diversity of opinion a.s to hnw and upon what terms the 
reform could be instituted ; and 

"Whereas, In the present influx of population to the State, we 
are being flooded with medical adventurers of all hues and preten- 
sions, and the time seems most propitious for making a decided 
step toward the suppression of an evil, which only grows stronger 
and more deeply-rooted with age ; and believing it impossible to 
digest a plan, which shall be perfect in detail, save through the 
corrective results of a long and ripe experience; therefore, 

Be it Reaolcecl by the Kansas IState Medical Society, That this 
society does hereby accept as a bjusis for action, the report of the 
committee On Variuiis Commtuiications and Propositions frotn 
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Medical Societies^ etc, made at the last meeting of the American 
Medical Association (May 1869), and does hereby adopt in part and 
whole the accompanying resolutions, which report and resolutions 
are in the terms following, to- wit: 

Report of the Committee on Various Propositions and Communica- 
tions from Medical Societies, etc. 

After a fair examination of the various propositions concerning 
medical education, medical legislation, and ethical regulations for 
medical colleges, referred to your committee, we respectfully sub- 
mit the following report: 

Whereas, The history of medical legislation in the various 
States of this Union, clearly shows that no reliance can be placed 
on either the uniformity or the permanency of any laws relating 
to the practice of medicine; and 

Whereas, The results of all the efforts made during the last 
twenty-five years, to elevate the standard of medjcal education, 
through concert of action among the numerous medical colleges of 
this country, have proved with equal clearness that such concert 
of action, in an efficient manner, is unattainable; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That whatever is done to establish and maintain a just 
and fair standard of medical education throughout our whole 
country, must be done by the profession itself, through its own 
voluntary organizations, in the same manner that it now establishes 
and enforces its code of ethics. The profession is as competent to 
declare, through its representatives to the national. State and local 
societies, what shaU be the standard of attainments for those to be 
recognized and admitted into its ranks, and to establish the boards 
or agencies by which compliance with such standard shall be as- 
certained, as it is to declare what shall be the ethical rules govern- 
ing the conduct of those already admitted. 

Resolved, That this association earnestly requests e^ch State 
Medical Society to appoint annually one or more Boards of Exam- 
iners, composetl of five thoroughly competent members, whose duty 
it shall be to meet at suitable times and places, for the examination 
of all persons, whether graduates of colleges or not, who propose 
to enter upon the practice of medicine in their respective States, 
except such as have been previously examined and licensed by a 
similar Board in some other State. 

Resolved, That each State Medical Society be requested to make 
such regulations concerning the pay of the Boards of Examiners, 
and the fee to be charged for a license to practice, that the former 
shall in no case depend on the amount received from the latter. 

Resolved, That each State Medical Society be requested to require 
its Examining Board or Boards to exact of every applicant for ex- 
ftttiin^^tioq, adequate proof th^^t he has a proper general education. 
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is twenty-one years of age, and has pursued the study of medicine 
three full years, one-half of which time shall have been in some 
regularly organized medical college, whose curriculum embraces 
adequate facilities for didactic, demonstrative and hospital clinical 
instruction. 

Resolved, That each »State Medical Society be requested to act on 
the foregoing propositions at the next regular annual meeting after 
the reception of copies of the same, and if approved and adopted 
by the State Medical Societies of two-thirds of the States, this 
association shall deny representativas from all organiza'tions who 
longer refuse to comply with the same, tmd shall recommend the 
State societies to do the same, and all persons who, after that date, 
seek to enter upon the practice of medicine without first receiving 
a license from State Board of Examiners, shall be treated ethically 
as irregular practitioners. 

Resolved, That in adopting the foregoing resolutions, by which 
it is proposed to treat the medical college diploma the same as the 
diploma of any literary college, this association is actuated by no 
desire to injure the medical schools of our country. On the con- 
trary, by the adoption of the fourth resolution at the same time 
that the mere college diploma is practically nullified, it is the desire^ 
and confident expectation, that those institutions will be greatly 
benefited; l>ecause they will be forced to rival each other in the 
extent and efficiency of their courses of instruction, instead of the 
number of diplomas which they can annually distribute. 

AU of which is respectfully submitted. 

N. S, Davis, 
Paul F. Eve, 
E. S. Gaillard, 
E. Lee Jones, 
J. K. Bartlett. 

Be it further Besolred, That, in accordance with the require- 
ments of the foregoing resolutions, this society shall elect annually, 
until otherwise determined, a Board of Examiners for the State at 
large, to consist of five members of the society— gradute^ of repu- 
table medical schools, and of good social and profassional standing, 
neither of whom shall bo, at the same time, a member of the Board 
of Censors of this society- whose duties shall be as follows: 

First To make the oath before a competent ofticer, that they 
will discharge, fearlessly and impartially, the duties of their office, 
so far as is within their ability. 

Hecond, To assemble at such place as the majority may deter- 
mine, upon the first Mondays in January, April, July and October, 
and to remain in session so long as may be necessary to examine 
all the applicants who may come before them, 
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Third. Upon presentation of the proper certificate from the 
secretary of the society, to examine each applicant for the society 
license, upon the follpwing branches: anatomy, physiology, chemis- 
try, materia meilica, surgery, theory and practice of medicine, 
obstetrics, and the diseases of women and children. The details of 
which examination may be arranged by the Board, but which shall 
be conducted with the purpose of honestly a^scertaining the fitness 
of the person to assume the responsible duties of the physician and 
surgeon. In the determination of the question of granting the 
license, the decision of the majority of the Board shall be binding 
upon the others; a rejected applicant being permitted to re-jipply 
at the expiration of a period of three months. 

Fouth. Upon the favorable issue of an examination, to give the 
person passed, a certificate to the secretary of the society, which 
shall be a warrant to that officer, to issue under the signature of 
the president and the seal of the society, the society license. 

Be it further Resolved, That the members of the Examining 
Board shall receive from the treasurer of the society, as compensa- 
tion for their services, the sum of cents per mile, for each 

mile traveled in going to and returning from the sessions; and the 
further sum of S per day for each day the Board is in neces- 
sary session. No member of the Board shall receive or accept any 
fee whatever from any applicant, directly or indirectly. 

Be it further Resolved, That if it be charged in writing by a 
member of the society, that a member of the Examining Board 
has accepted a bribe, or has dishonestly lent his influence to pass 
an unworthy candidate, such member shall be cited to appear be- 
fore the regular Board of Censors of the society, at such time and 
place as they may dictate, and also his accuser; at the proper time 
the evidence shall be heard, and the case decided. If the member 
be found guilty, he shall l)e dispossessed from his office, and his 
name shall thereafter be published, annually in the society reports, 
as a man who ha« violated his trust. All decisions of the Board of 
Censors shall be subject to an appeal to the society, at a regular or 
special session. 

Should a vacancy occur in the Examining Board, by removal, 
resignation, death, or failure properly to perform and attend to the 
duties of the office (to be decided in the latter event by the mem- 
ber's t-oiifreres), the vacancy shall be filled by appointment from 
the president and vice-presidents of the society, imtil the ensuing 
meeting of the society. 

Be it further Resolved, That immediately upon the adjournment 
of the present session the secretary shall have printed in good form, 
a license in the following: words: 
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KANSAS STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

Know nil Men by these Presents : That the Board of Examiners 

of the Kansiks State Medical Society, have duly examined 

in the following branches of medicine: anatomy, physiology, chem- 
istry, materia medica, surgery, theory and prac^tice, obstetrics, and 
the diseases of women and children, and finding him to be suffi- 
ciently well acquainted with the principles of the profession, to 
warrant the assumption that he will practice it with skill, safety 
and credit, have issued him this license, authorizing him to pursue 
the practice of medicine and surgery, and their collateral branches 
within the State of Kansas, under the sanction and recognition of 
the Kansas State Medical Society. 

In testimony whereof we have hereunto set our hand and the 
seal of the Kansas Society, this — day of , 18. . 

I Attest: President. 

] Board of Examiners, 

J • 'Secretai-y. . 

The secretary shall also have printed a number of blank certifi- 
cates in the foUowing: 

OFFICE SECY KANSAS STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY, 

Kansas, 18. . 

To the Board of Examiners of the Kansas State Medical Society : 

This is to certify that has this day made application for 

examination by the State lioard of Examiners, and having been 
properly recommended, and paid the usual fee therefore ($ .), he is 
entitled to examination for the society license. 

Attest : Secretary. 

Be it further Resolved, That from and after the expiration of 
three months from this date, it shall be considered imperative upon 
all members of the profession in the State, to appear before the 
Board of Examiners for the purpose of undergoing examination 
and receiving the society license; provided, however, that those 
persons who are members of the society at this date, shall receive 
the license without passsing an examination, upon the payment of 
the regular fee ($..), should the Board of Examiners be satisfied 
with their qualifications, without the examination. Should any 
person now in the State, neglect or refuse to appear for examina- 
tion within the next three months, or should any person hereafter 
coming into the State, for the purpose of practicing medicine, neg- 
lect or refuse to apply and appear for examination within three 
months after he shall have become settled for business, such person 
shall be treated ethically, by all the members of this society artd 
those holding its license, as an irregular practitioner; and as such, 
10 
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it shall be unlawful for any nieuiber of this society, or one holding 
its license, to consult with or to re(^ogrnize professionally in any 
way, such irrej^ular pnictitioner. L^pon proof of a wilful violation 
of this law. the Board of Censors shall cause the name of a nieml>er 
to he stricken from the roll, and to revoke the license of any olTend- 
jng party holding? it. 

Be it further Resolved, That any person desiring to appear liefore 
the ExamininK ]k>ard, shall make application to the sec^retary of 
the society, and enclose the examination fee of ten dollars. Said ' 
applicant shall state if he he a graduate, and from what school; 
and he shall also enclose a reference as to his professional and 
moral standing. Upon the satisfactory compliance with these 
tenn>), the secretary shall fill out the certificate al)ove set forth, 
forward it to the chairman of the Examining Board, and the ap- 
plicant must appear at the next session of the Board for examina- 
tion. Should the applicant be reje<'ted, the fee shall be returned to 
him by the secretary. 

Be itfurtJier Resolved, That in order these resolutions may have 
greater perAianency, they are hereby laid upon the table as amend- 
ments to the constitution of the society, to be acted upon at the 
next session, though they shall have full force and effect as resolu> 
tions until altered or repealed by the society. 

Be it further Resolved, That the officers of the society shall peti- 
tion the next Legislature, to so amend the act passed last winter, 
relating to the practice of medicine, that these resolutions and the 
policy they seek to establish, shall have the full force of statutory 
law; and futher that they be solicited to incx)rporate a provision 
restraining any practitioner of medicine from collecting a fee, who 
has not procured the society license after the lapse of the proper 
time. 

On motion of Dr. Lanphier, an informal ballot was taken 
upon the adoption of the preamble and resolutions, which re* 
salted as follows: For th9 resolutions 15, against 5. 

The discussion upon the subject was then entered into, and 
it was finally agreed to make the preamble and resolutions a 
special order for the next meeting, it being ordered that thej 
be published in fall in the society proceedings. 

Dr. Logan moved that the thanks of the society be tendered 
Dr. Grimes, Dr. Parsons and others, for their efforts in secur- 
ing the passage, by the last Legislature, of the Medical Bill. 
Carried. 

Dr. Parsons offered the fQliowlng resQlqt\on, wUicb wm 
l^op^, Yiz\ 
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Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the chair 
to prepare a device for certificates of membership of the Kansan 
State Medical Society. These certificates shall be gotten up in 
elegant style, in size not less than ten by fifteen inches, to bo 
printed on paper parchment, with blanks for the seal and signa- 
tures of the president and secretary. The committee to report at 
the next annual meeting. 

Drs. LogaD, Brock and Lanphier were appointed the com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Burge moved that these transactioDS be published in 
the Medical Hermld, and one hundred extra copies be struck 
off and bound. Carried. 

On motion of Dr. Logan, the two prize offers made at the 
last meeting, were continued another year. 

On motion of Dr. Parsons, the following gentlemen were 
appointed the committee on prizes for this year, viz: Drs. 
Lanphier, Kennedy, Neeley, D. W. Thomas and Wood. 

Dr. Home, of Junction City, was proposed for membership. 
Referred to the Censors. 

Dr. M. S. Thomas gave the history of a case of lithotomy, 
which he was requested to prepare for publication in the 
transactions. 

On motion of Dr. Logan, the society adjourned to meet in 
Wyandotte on the first Wednesday in June, 1871. 



GYNECOLOGY. 



BT DANIEL C. JONES, H. D., JUNCTION CITT, KANSAS. 
[Read before the Kansas State Medical Society.] 

In order that my subject may be simplified and more clearly 
delineated, I will give a brief description of the anatomy of 
the parts of the female organs of generation, of which my 
subject treats. It may seem unnecessary, to most of you, to 
follow in minute detail each part, yet for the full elucidation 
of my subject, I think it proper, and most of you being my 
seniors in the profession, I shall craye your indulgence but a 
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short time, as it is both my habit and inclination to deal with 
the plain facts, rather than lose myself in the mythical realms 
of abstruse science. 

The external organs of generation in the female are the 
mons veneris, the labia msjora and minora, the clitoris, the 
meatus urinarius, and the orifice of the vagina — the term vulva, 
or pudendum, includes all the parts. 

The vagina is a membranous canal extending from the vulva 
to the uterus; it is situated in the pelvis behind the bladder, 
and in front of the rectum; it is cylindrical in shape, flattened 
from before backwards, and its walls are ordinarily in contact 
with one another ; its length is about feur inches along its 
anterior, and between five and six along its posterior walls; it 
surrounds the vaginal portion of the cervix uteri at some dis< 
tance from the os, and its attachment extend higher up on 
the posterior than on the anterior wall; structure, three coats 
external, or muscular, a layer of erectile tissue, and an 
internal. 

The uterus, in the virgin state, is pear shaped, flattened 
from before backwards, and situated in the cavity of the pelvis 
between the bladder and the rectum. It is retained in position 
by the round and broad ligaments on each side, and projects 
into the upper end of the vagina, below its upper end or base, 
is directed upwards and forwards, its lower end or apex down- 
wards and backwards in the line of the axis of the inlet of 
the pelvis, and forming an angel with the vagina, the direc- 
tion of which corresponds to the cavity and outlet of the 
pelvis. Its size, three inches in length, two in breadth at its 
upper part, and one inch in thickness. It weighs, at puberty, 
from seven to twelve drachms. After parturition, from one 
and a half to two ounces. It is divided into fundus, body, 
cervix and os nteri. The uterus has three coats, an' external 
•or serous, a middle or muscular, and an internal or mucous. 
(See Gray's Anatomy.) 

The beauties of science can only be exemplified by the 
application of each new theory to practice, although the prac- 
tice of gynecology in this country is in its infancy. It is so 
closely connected with anatomy and physiology that each new 
discovery in fitter brwcb itdds another link to uterine 
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palhology. la order to treat a diseased organ rationally and 
scientifically, we must have an accurate knowledge of tixe 
function of said organ, also its structure and Us relation to 
otlier organs. i 

. With your permission, I will now invite your attention to 
the special pathology of ulceration of the os and cervix uteri. 
Most modern authors have divided ulceration into three dif- 
ferent stages or degrees. The most simple form, says Scanzoni, 
is that l^nown under the names of erosion or excoriation of 
the uterine orifice. It appears as a simple denudition of the 
epithelium, extending sometimes over both lips of the uterine 
orifice, which is a livid red color, and its velvet-like surface 
can easily be distinguished from the smooth, rosy surface of 
the surrounding membrane, is one of the frequent accompani- 
ments of acute and chronic catarrhal inflammations of the 
mucous membrane of the vagina and cervix uteri. It is gen- 
erally caused by a softening or imperfect adheranee of the 
epithelium, brought about by a hypera^mic condition of the 
raucous membrane lining the organs afieeted. The act of 
coition, or the rnbbing of the neck against the walls of the 
vagina, as in walking, dancing, working on a sewing machine, 
detaches it from the parts which it protects, and the spots thus 
left bare constitute the erosion in question. This form of 
erosion bears a marked resemblance to apthoMs ulceration 
which sometimes attacks the mucous membranes of the uterus, 
and is often an accompaniment of apthii? of the buccal mucous 
membrane. Appropriate treatment, both constitutional and 
local, is required, as it is generally kept up by crasia of the 
blood, and a broken down condition of the general health. 
Iron, quinine, strychnine and cod liver oil, a generous animal 
diet with out door exercise, are among the most potent con- 
stitutionol remedies. The local treatment should be conducted 
mechanically, as well as medically. First the cervix should 
be surrounded by pledgets of cotton batting to protect the 
abraided surfaces from coming in contact with each other. 
Next the hypera;mic condition should be relieved, which cai^ 
most easily be accomplished by glycerine applied by means 
of tampon of cotton batting; to this may be added ten gtts. 
of acid carbol to each ounce, which will serve as a disinfect; 
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ant, and may have some curative effect. Iodine applied by 
means of a brush is highly recommended, and where we have 
hypertrophy as an accompaniment, is often of benefit. Most 
^ of the astringents have, from time to time, been extolled as 
specifics, also potassa, chlor. in solution, but I have derived 
very little benefit from astringents locally, except the acid, nit. 
of mercury, and argt nit. applied to the ulcers in full strength, 
repeated two weeks alternately. The former should be ap- 
plied with a glass rod dipped in the solution. The latter with 
the solid stick. 

When erosion, such as I have been describing, is left to run 
ts course, or aggravated by an injudicious treatment, or filthy 
habits, or where the patient is guilty of venerial excesses, it 
emerges into true or granular ulceration, with loss of sub- 
stance. You can also discover numerous vegetations of a 
globular form, not larger than the smallest bird shot. On 
close inspection you find them to be the papilla of the mucous 
membrane greatly enlarged, whieh gives the ulcerated surface 
an uneaven or granular appearance. The lips of the uterus 
are ordinarily of a livid or blush red color. The borders of 
the ulcers are irregular, portions of mucous membrane, covered 
With epithelium, project from their edges, coveved with a 
inuco purulent discharge, giving the ulcers a foul and disgust- 
ing appearance. On removing the excreta from the surface 
of the ulcers, we find the papilla enlarged and protruding 
above the surrounding tissue, and bleeding from the slightest 
irritation. This is generally associated with a general hemor- 
rhagic condition of the cervix and cervical portion of the 
vagina. This form of ulceration never exists alone, but is 
always associated with chronic catarrh or engorgement, an(} 
less frequently with chronic hypertrophy of the cervix; and 
Unlike most of the slighter diseases of the womb, never gets 
well without medical aid. If allowed to remain without treat- 
ment, excressences of cellular tissue spring up which are 
designated by Sims and Hewit as fungus growths. These 
fungoid granulations keep up congestion of the uterus and its 
appendages, preventing the natural changes of tissues which 
is constantly going on, thereby producing ovarian complica- 
tion. The falopian tubes are also more or less affected through 
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oontigaoas sympathy. When this affection has existed for 
any length of time, you find the following constitutional symp- 
toms: sallowness of the skin, dark blotches on the cheeks, 
dark rings under the eyes, pain in the small of the back, sore- 
ness of the lower portion of the abdomen, pain in the top of 
the head, palpitation of the heart, creeping sensation about 
the thighs as though small insects were passing over the limbs, 
pain in the region of the stomaeh, indigestion, nausea, gen- 
eral antemic condition with lucorrhoeal discharge. These are 
among the most prominent symptoms complained of. At 
each menstural period the pain is greatly increased, and hys- 
teria may be mentioned as one among the many nerv(ftis com- 
plications. Treatment: strychnine, arsenic, mercury, iodine, 
iodide of potassium, iron, quinine, hyoscyamus, bromide of 
potassium, valerian, cod liver oil and bitter tonics are recom- 
mended as constitutional remedies. Injections, astringents 
and caustic suppositories, tampons and topical applications 
are the local measure. 

The treatment which I have found attended with the best 
success in my practice has been Donovan's Solution, given in 
four gtt. dases after meals, strychnine, iron, quinine and hy- 
oscyamus combined in pills. Fowler's Solution in eight gtts. 
doses after meals, potass iodide with comp. spr. sarsaparilla, 
as constitutional treatment, with applications of medicated 
tampons locally. Where the ulceration is deep, cauterize with 
acid nit. ol mercury, and then apply tampon moistened with 
acid carbol, gtts. ten, glycerine ten, which should be allowed 
to remain twenty four hours, and can then be removed by the 
patient, and an injection of bicarb, soda and water, a drachm 
to the pint, used which removes all pus and raucous that 
accumulates in the vagina duriug the time the tampon is 
allowed to remain. I have also found great benefit from sul- 
phate of alumina enclosed within the tampon and allowed to 
become dissolved by the secretions from the cervix. Carbolic 
acid, in full strength, applied with a camel hair pencil, so as 
to penetrate into all the intersticies of the ulcers, ajid tine. 
Iodine applied in the same manner to the sound tissue sur- 
rounding the ulcers, I found of much benefit. Nitrate of 
silver, in stick, applied is attended with good results, but as 
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this is the form of uteri ae disease whleh we are called upon 
to treat more frequeutly thau aaother, and it seems to me 
most perplexin]^ of all others, we may, under constitutional 
remedies, include all tonics and alteratives; locally, all astring- 
ents and caustics. 

We are thrown upon our own resources in each particular 
case that we are called upon to treat, and should always bear 
in mind that perseverance, with good Judgment, will accom- 
plish wonders in this respect; and when we take a case of 
granular erosion, we should first impress it upon the mind of 
Qur patient, that time is one of the great prerequisites in her 
case, and never promise speedy cures, for if we should, we 
would soon find ourselves minus our patient. It is the expe- 
rience of all writers on gynecology, that in granular erosion, 
many months, and sometimes years, elapse before a permanent 
cure can be affected. 

I shall now give a brief description of cocks-comb, or a 
more advanced form of fungoid granulations. We find it 
forming upon the surfaces of old and neglected granular ulcers. 
We most frequently find this form of fungus springing from 
the inner lips of the os, and often extending for half an inch 
into the cervical canal, and bleeds from the slightest cause. 
They are also covered with much pus and blood. These ex- 
crescenses are composed of cellulor tissue, and are very vas- 
cular. They are generally of a darkish or livid red color, and 
very close together. Their free borders are fissured and irreg- 
ular. The layers can be separated with a small spatula intro- 
duced through a glass or quadruple- valve speculum, and in 
most cases we find an abundant secretion of purulent matter, 
which exerts an injurious influence on the general health. In 
most cases we find alarming menorrhoea, caused by a hyper- 
lemla of these excrescenses, occasioned by the menstrual con- 
gestion. In almost every case of menorrhagia that has come 
within my notice, on close inspection, I have been able to 
detect fungus granulations springing from the lips or along the 
walls of the cervical canal. The treatment which has proved 
most eflElcacious has been tonics and alteratives internally; 
excisions, caustics and astringents locally. 

It is my custom to commence four days after the mensep 
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have disappeared, by the introduction of a tampon made of 
cottou batting salurated with a solution ferre persulph., grains 
twenty, to an ounce of glycerine. This is allowed to remain 
thirty-six hours, and on its removal, I excise the granulations 
with long scissors curved on their fiat surfaces, as recom- 
mended by Scranzoni and Sims, if the excrescences are so far 
up the cervical canal that they cannot be reached with a small 
tenaculum or straight scissors, I generally apply acid, nitrate 
of mercury in a concentrated solution, and in this way hare 
had no trouble to get rid of these outgrowths. But after 
these are removed, our patient is not cured, and a general run 
of tonics and alteratives must be kept up, together with mild 
local applications, such as sulphate of zinc, or copper with 
glycerine, as a menstrum, until the mucous membrane has 
fully regained its proper function, and the balance equally 
adjusted between secretion and excretion. This may take 
many months where the constitution is broken down from its 
long continuance. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE KANSAS STATE MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Wyandotte, Kas., June 7, 1871. 

Pursuant to adjournment, the Kansas State Medieal Society 
met at Wyandotte. 

Owing to the fact tliat the trains mostly arrived in the after- 
noon, no attempt at organization was made until five o'clock. 

At that hour the members present repaired to Odd Fellow's 
. Hall, and the society was called to order by Dr. I). C. Jones, 
of Junction City, second vice-president of the society. 

The secretary being absent. Dr. D. W. Thomas, of I^aven- 
worth, was elected to that position. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

At the. opening, the attendance was small, the followinj^ 
gentlemen being present: 
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Dra. C. A. Logan, J. W. Brock, D. W. Thomas and S. F. 
Necley, of Learen worth; J. M. Linley, W. W. Cochrane, A. 
H, Lauopliier, of Atchison; D/C. Jones, of Junction City; F. 
Sp6ck, of Wyandotte. 

A mQtion prevailed to the effect that those desirous of be- 
coming mt tubers of the society ]^lace their names with the 
secretary, together with the name of the college at which they 
graduated, aDd such other recommendations as they thought 
proper, and that the Board of Censors report on their cases at 
8 o'clock V. M. 

T>rs- Lanphier and Brock were appointed by the chair to fill 
va(vaDiie3 in the Board of Censors. 

On motion, the convention adjourned until that hour. 

On motion, the convention adjourned till that hour. 

Night Session. 

At S oV'lock the convention reassembled. 

The following is the report of the Board of Censors, on the 
gentlemen making application for memberships: 

**We, the undersigned Board of Censors, report the cre- 
dentials of the following gentlemen correct, and recommend 
ttieir admiiii^ion as members: 

D. B. Wren", Paola; George W. Holderman, Paola; H. S. 
RohertB, Manhattan; Bryant Grafton, Wyandotte; I). W 
McCiibe, Wyandotte; Thomas J. Heaton, Baldwin City; C. P 
Lee, InsaLD Asylum; Abraham M. Wilder, Lawrence; C. H. 
Moore, Parkersville; Benjamin Woodward, Wyandotte. 

A. H. Lanphier/ 

W. W. Cochrane, 

Fred Speck, [ Committee. 

J. W. Brock, 

C. A. Logan, 

The vote being taken by ballot, the gentlemen making appii- 
CAtioQ were ailmitted without a desccnting voice. 

(Ju motion, Dr. Speck was appointed a committee to intro- 
duce tlje new members, who came forward and signed the 
constitution 

Standing eommittees called in order. 

On motion of Dr. Logan, all committees having no reports 
were discharged. 
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Dr. Roberts exhibited a human skull presenting anonmlies. 

Dr. Woodward reported verbally a ease of unconsciousaeBs 
and loss of memory for several weeks after inhaling uUmus 
oxide. 

Dr. Neelej reported a case of misplaced kidney. 

Dr. Grafton reported a case of misplaced stomach, it beJDg 
above the diaphragm, and in the cavity of the thorax. 

Dr. Woodward presented a specimen of perforation of 111 u id, 
obtained by post mortem. 

Dr. Logan said it was with pleasure that he saw tUro« 
gentleiAen of the profession from Kansas City on the lloor^ 
Drs. Lester, Payne and Shauffler — and on motion the courteuiea 
of the society were extended to them. 

Dr. Lester returned thanks for the courtesy, and statcil that 
Dr. Langford, of Kansas City, Dr. Catlett, of St. Josepli, and 
himself had been appointed delegates from the Misgouri 
Medieal Convention to attend this meeting. The other gentle* 
men were unable to attend, and he was the only representative. 
Dr. Lester made a few remarks congratulating the proft^salon 
on the evident good feeling existing in all quarters. 

A communication was read from l)r. Wm. Burge, of Atchi- 
son, regretting his unavoidable absence, which was rendered 
necessary by sickness in his family, and having been appointc^d 
at the previous meeting to report on the subject of "Mortur- 
ials," requested further time. 

Atchison, Kas., June 6, 1871. 
To the President and Fellows of the State Medical Societ if : 

G£ntl£M£n: — I regret exceedingly my inability to bo with 
you at our annual meeting to'morrow. Sickness in my ramily 
renders it impossible for me to leave home. During the past 
year I have anticipated with much pleasure the coming re- 
union of the medical profession at Wyandotte, and it ii h 
serious disappointment to me that i cannot be present 

Having had the honor, at our last meeting, to be appoliitcd 
on a special committee, I should deem it disrespectful to the 
society to omit a definition of my present position. I am 
free to confess, that I brought up the subject of ** Mercurials " 
at our last meeting, partly for the purpose of stiring up your 
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pure minds by way of remembrance, as the "apostle" has It, 
and yet I expressed at that time the theorem which another 
year's experience (though scarcely worth mentioning), has 
not in the least tended to disprove, viz: "That any disease 
which can be cured by mercurials, can be cured by other 
and safer remedies." I respectfully ask to have the committee 
continued for the following reason: 1st. That having looked 
at it during the past year, I perceive it to be a big subject. 
2ud. That from my reading, I am convinced that the most 
scientific man in the world, with tlic largest access to hospitals, 
the largest use of public libraries, and the largest personal 
experience, could not do Justice to the subject — I mean as a 
special committee, appointed by a State Societ3% unless he 
took two or three years in which to gather materials for his 
report. Believing that a committee, appointed to report on a 
special subject, implies honor, responsibility and thorough- 
ness. I have thought best to report progress and request 
further time. 

Very respectfully, 

WM. J. BURGE. 

Dr. McCabe of Wyandotte, requested permission, which was 
granted, to introduce a patient, Mr. Shingle, conductor on the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad, who had been artiicted with a disease 
of the e^'es, for an examination by the physicians present. 

Dr. Neeley, chairman on the committe on the practice of 
medicine, stated that his report was yet incomplete. Cm 
motion, he was granted further time, and it was ordered that 
said report be submitted to the committee on publication. 

Dr. Brock, of .the committee on surgery, read an able and 
somewhat eccentric essay on this subject, a number of illus- 
trations, difficult cases, under this heading being given. Al- 
together the discourse was able and interesting. 

The report was referred to the committee on publication. 

The committee on obstetrics, consisting of Drs. Thomas, 
Lanphier and Stormont, having no report were discharged. 

The committee on materia mcdica, having no report was 
also. discharged. . 

Dr. T. Sinks, on the " recent advancement in chemistry," 
was granted further time. 
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Dr. C. A. Logan, on " rheumatism," had no report, as he 
was not aware of his appointment until recently, and had no 
time to prepare. 

The committee on infantile disease, indigenous remedies, 
concentrated remedies, climatology and gelscmium, having no 
reports were discharged. 

Dr. Woodward read an interesting and illustrative discourse 
on the subject of " heart clot after parturition." 

In the discussion which followed on this subject. Dr. Coch- 
rane related some cases of this nature that bad come under 
his observation. Remarks from several other gentlemen were 
also heard. 

On motion of Dr. Logan, society adjourned until [Thursday 
morning at 8 o'clock. 

Seconu Day. 

At 8 o'clock, the acting president, Dr. D. C. Jones, called 
the society to order. 

Reading of the minutes of the previous meeting was dis- 
|}«n8ed with. 

Dr. Roberts, of Manhattan, read an interesting essay which 
was referred to the committee on publication. 

Dr. D. C. Jones presented an instructive and illustrative* 
paper on gynecology, which was received and sent to the same 
committee. 

Dr. Langford, of Kansas City, was introduced, and, on mo« 
tion, the courtesies of the society were extended to him, as 
were also to Dr. Dougherty, of Liberty. 

Several Interesting cases were presented by Drs. Wood, 
Neeley, Grafton, Woodward, Thomas and Eaton. 

Dr. Brock offered the following, which was adopted : 

Whereas, On the fourth day of the Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association of 18<MK a resolution, by Dr. Moore, was 
adopted, that 

•* Whereas, The contract system is contrary to medical ethics. 

** Resolced, That all contract physicians,*tus well as those bidding 
for practice at less rates than those established by a njajority 
of regular graduates of the same locality, be classed as irregular 
practitioners." 

Resolved, That the interpretation of this society, the design \va,s 
in no wise to effect the usual contracts rendered necessary to 
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secure efficient attendance on the poor of the citj' or county ; nor 
the contracts necessary to meet deficiency of medical officers under 
certain circumstances of emerjfency in the army. But that any 
person who contracts to attend families by the year at a stipu- 
lated price, or who char^a^es less than the established price deter- 
mined by a majority of the regular physicians in his locality, is in 
clear violation of the above resolution, and should therefore be 
classed as irregular. 

Dr. Thomaft offered the following resolution, which after 
some debate, was adopted : 

Whereas, We recognize the American Medical Association as 
the representative wisdom of our profession, and acknowledge our 
amenability to its decrees ; and as it has declared in unequivoca 
language that certain acts on the part of members of the profes-l 
sion are irregular, and has declared its purpose in the following 
resolution offered by Dr. Collins, of Massachusetts, and adopted by 
the association: 

*• That the charge for medical examination for life insurances 
should not be leas than five dollars." 

Resolved, That the provisions of the resolution, ixh adopted, are 
binding on each member of this society. 

A resolution of Dr. Logan, ** That when the society ad- 
journs, it adjourns to meet in Leavenworth on the second Tues- 
day in April, 1872,'' called forth an animated discussion. 

Dr. Brock favored the resolution. Leavenworth, he said, 
offered every facility, and if the meeting was appointed for 
that city, there would be no diflficulty in getting a quorum, as 
has been the case before. 

Drs. Thomas and Lanphier favored Leavenworth. 

Dr. Woodward was not in favor of Lawrence, as there were 
no members from that city present, and no invitation had been 
extended to them to come there. 

After some further discussion, a vote being taken, the reso- 
lution passed, and Leavenworth was chosen as the next place 
of meeting. 

On motion, the secretary was ordered to correspond with the 
different railroad companies in reference to procuring half-fare 
tickets for members attending the convention in future. 

The chair appointed Drs. Brock, Wren, Woodward aud 
Moore a committee on nominations. 

The so^^iety th^n adjourp.Qd until 1^ o'clock r. m. 
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Afternoon Session. 

The society re-assembled at the appointed hoar. 
The committee on Dominations reported the following Uit 
of offlcers: 

. President — Dr. D. C. Jones, of Junction City. 

1st Vice- President, — Dr. W. W. Cochrane, of Atchisou* 

2d Vice-President,— T>v, Geo, W. Holderman, of PaoUn 

Secretary, — Dr. D. W. Stormont, of Topeka. 

Assistant Secretary.— D\\ S. F. Neeley, of Leavenworth. 

Treasurer. — Dr. J. W. Brock, of Leavenworth. 

Board of Censors, — Drs. D. W. Thomas, BenJ. Woodirard, 
H. S. Roberts, A. H. Lanphicr and D. B. Wren. 

The following committees were also appointed to report at 
the next meeting: 

Practical Medicine, — Drs. J. V. Bryning, S. T. Odell and 
W. W. Crook. 

Surgery, — Drs. J. W. Brock, A. M. Wilder and E. Russell- 

Obstetrics. — Drs. D. W. Thomas, C. A. Logan and D. W. 
Stormont 

Materia Medica, — Drs. Benj. Woodward, J. M. Lintey and 

C. H. Moore. 

Recent Advances in Physiology. — Dr. Albert Newman. 
Recent Advances in Chemistry, — Dr. Thomas J. EatoD, 
Infantile Diseases. — Dr. A. H. Lanphier. 
Mercurial Preparations, — Dr. Wm. J. Burge. 
Rheumatism, — Dr. Bryan Gr.afton. 
Indigenous Remedies, — Dr. J. W. Bryning. 
Concentrated Remedies. — Dr. Levi Houston. 
Venereal Diseases. — Dr. D. W. McCabe. 
Uterine Hemorrhage, — Dr. C. A. Logan. 
Climatology. — Dr. T. Sinks. 

The following delegates were appointed to the dirrerent 
medical societies : 

To the American Medical Association. — Drs. W. W. Coch- 
rane, A. H. Lanphier, D. W. Thomas, J. W. Brock, S. F. Neeley, 

D. W. Stormont, C. A. Logan, P. C. Jones, Benj. WoodwartJ 
and J, l4. Weaver, 
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To the Missouri Medical Society, — Drs. C. A. Logan, S. F. 
Neele3% BenJ. Woodward and D. W. Thomas. 

To the Illinois Medical Society. — Drs. C. Roberts, W. W. 
Cochrane, A. H. Lanphier and Bryan Grafton. 

The courtesies of the society were extended to Drs. Taylor, 
£v*ans and Woodson, of Kansas City. 

Dr. Thomas presented a number of vesiculai; calculi, each 
having hair nucleus. 

On motion of Dr. Brock, Dr. Thomas was requested to re- 
port the case for publication when completed. Adopted. 

Dr. Thomas drew the attention of the society to the reso- 
lution of Dr. Mussy in the American Medical Society, requir- 
ing annual registration of regular physicians in each State. 

Report of Dr. J. W. Brock, treasurer, received. 

Dr. J. S. Teed presented credentials from Missouri Medical 
Society, to whom the courtesies of the society were extended. 

The resolutions of Dr. Logan, introduced at the last session, 
and laid over until the present, had been put off until the last 
moment. It was thought there would be a determined fight 
over them, but as a motion had prevailed to adjourn at five 
o'clock, very little time was left lor discussion. The principal 
l)oint in the resolutions was the ap)K)intment of a Board of 
Examiners, whose duty it should be to examine all physicians 
in the State as to their competency to practice the profession, 
giving none a certificate but those Justly entitled to it. 

After a short debate between Drs. Logan, Thomas, I^e and 
Lanphier, the question was called, and the resolution lost by a 
decided majority. 

Dr. Lanphier said as there was nothing before the society, 
he would give tliem something to talk about, and thereupon 
offered the following resolution: 

'He.*folt€d, That no discrimination, simply on account of sex, shall 
be made in our professional relations or associations with phy- 
sicians. 

After a pleasant discussion, engaged in by Drs. Lanphier, 
Holderman, Linley, Cochrane and Logan, and any number of 
amendments, the whole matter was laid on the table. 

On motion of Dr, Brock, thanks were extended to the meui^ 
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cal profession of Wyandotte for courtesies shown members of 
the society. 

Dr. Cochrane, in behalf of the society, returned thanks for 
the visits received from the medical gentlemen of Kansas City. 
He was glad to see the fraternal feeling that evidently existed 
between them. He hoped to see them often, and always 
trusted that a cordial feeling of kindness would be shown acid 
acknowledged by the professions of the two States. Dr. Cocb- 
rane's remarks were listened to with pleasure by the Missouri 
delegation, and responded to by Dr. Taylor. 

Dr. ShaufTer, of Kansas City, had previously made a few 
remarks in reference to the congratulatory state of affairs in 
the relation of members of the professioQ, and also urged a 
support of medical Journals, and reminding them of the fact 
that there was a publication of this nature at Kansas City. 

On motion of Dr. Cochrane, a committee consisting of Drs, 
Brock, Lanphier, Wren, Stormont and Wilder, was appointed' 
to report at the next meeting a plan for medical reform and 
the suppression of quackery. 

On motion of Dr. Neeley, the Transactions of the Kansas 
State Medical Society was ordered published in The Medical 
Herald and Journal of Pharmacy, and that a fair compen- 
sation be allowed for the same. 

The following is a list of members registered: 

Daniel E. Jones, of Junction City; graduate of Rush Medi- 
cal College, at Chicago, 111., and Ohio Medical College, at 
Cincinnati; 33 years of age ; married. 

J. W. Brock, of Leavenworth; graduate of Maryland Uni- 
versity; 41 years of age; married. 

W. W. Cochrane, of Atchison; graduated at Louisville, Kj.; 
59 years of age; married. 

D. W. Thomas, of Leavenworth; graduate of Maryland Uni- 
versity; 45 years of age; married. 

James M. Linley, of Atchison; graduate ot Ohio Medical 
College; 34 years of age; married. 

A. H. Lanphier, of Atchison; graduate of New York City 
University; 41 years of age; married. 

Grea. W. Holderman, of Paola; graduate of Jefferson Medi^ 
cal College, at Philadelphia; 41 y^^vrs of age; married, 
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S. F. Xetiley, of Leavenworth; graduate of the Uniyersity 
of Peuusyhania; 30 years of age ; married. 

Benj. Woodward, of Wyandotte; graduate of Rush Medical 
College; f)0 years of age; married. 

' H. S. Roberts, of Manhattan; graduate of Jefferson Medi- 
eal College; 31 years of age; married. 

D. B. Wren, of Paola; graduate of Rush Medical College, 
and Mediiial Department of Lind University; 32 years of age; 
married- 

Frederick Speck, of Wyandotte; graduated at Philadelphia; 
52 years of age; married. 

Bryant Grafton, of Wyandotte; graduate of the Medical 
College of Ohio; 35 3'ear8 of age; married. 

C. P. I.ee, of Osawattomie (State Insane Asylum); graduate 
of the Medical Department of the University of Michigan; 
42 years of age; married. 

Thomas J. Eaton, of Baldwin City; graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; 30 years of 'age: married. 

C. H. Moore, of Parksville; graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania; 29 years of age ; single. 

This completes the number with the exception of Dr. Logan, 
of Leavenworth, who was not present when the list was 
prcparcfl 

On motion, the convention adjournetl to meet at Leaven* 
worth, on the second Tuesday in April, 1872. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SURGERY. 

Br .1. W. BROCK, M. D. 
[B«ad before the Kansas State Medical Society.] 

T can add nothing new to what has already been written on 
aufj^ery and surgical diseases. I shall therefore content my- 
self, and at the same time do as much toward satisfying the 
minds of the profession present, by reporting cases, with 
treatment of same, Yrh^cl^ hftve Qome wnder niy impaedifi^C' 
aha^rv^tio^, ■ 
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Case U A little girl, ten or eleven years of age, was attaLkcd 
with acute pain in her right leg. One of nature's monstrosi' 
ties — a homoeopathic physician — was called to see it, aod 
pronounced it rheumatism; attended some time with no bene* 
fit to the patient — doctor financially improved. One of God'e 
noblest works — an allopathic physician — with a well-balanced 
brain, and a heart full of human kindness, was ealled, and 
pronounced it hip disease. He advised a course of treatoieut 
which was sensible. The parents beoame dissatisfied with 
his treatment, without Just reasons, and called another doctor. 
He, in his turn, was discharged, and others called and dis- 
charged until they struek me. I found an ulcer on the tibin, 
about two inches above the inner malleolus, one near the 
trochanter major, and another on the doprsum of the ilium. I 
could think of nothing but tonics, good diet and fresh air, as 
I was satisfied that there was necrosed bone about the head of 
femur, and perhaps the same would be the condition of tho 
other parts aoove mentioned in a short time. I ordered the 
ulcers to be kept clean, with plenty of out-door exposure—* 
leave the case to nature for a short time, and pay her bills 
promptly. In a short time another ulcer made its appearance 
about one-and-a-half inches below, the tonchanter major on the 
outer aspect of the thigh. It had been there about two weeks 
when I was called to see the case, and on probing itj found 
what I now present to 3'ou — the head of the femur, as it \% 
want to be found in the acetab ulum. I removed it with but 
little trouble. I consider this one of nature's successful re- 
sections of the head of the femur. I was somewhat surprised 
to find it emerging at this point. The child is improving 
as far as the hip is concerned; the ulcers of the hip bave 
healed, the ankle Joint is a little stiff from the inflammatory 
action, but, altogether, the case has improved beyond my mo&t 
sanguine hopes; she now walks without crutches, but there is 
shortening of the diseased limb. 

Case 2, I was treating a young man for a Ictng standiug 
gleet — the most of them are of this kind^and I had tried all 
the usual and unusual remedies with little effect. My patient 
became desperate, so did I. I gave hlro a No. 8 gum catheter 
to introdqce iutQ th^ urethra, showing him bow it was done. 
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He went to his room and sacceeded in introducing it, and also 
succeeded in breaking off pretty nearly two inches of the 
catheter of his bladder. He came to my house soon after it 
had occurred, and told me what had happened. I advised 
him to keep quiet until morning — more than I could do with 
two inches of a No. 8 gum catheter in my bladder. I called 
the next morning and found that he had had a severe chill, 
which was followed by fever with a high bounding pulse; gave 
him suitable treatment to meet the indications. These bymp- 
toms passed off in forty-eight hours, leaving him comfortable. 
As long as he kept his bladder partly full of water there was 
not much trouble; but if he emptied the bladder he was im- 
mediately thrown into rigors, with fever and sick stomach. I 
had no instrument suitable to remove it, nor could I find one 
among my brother dottors. I sent to St Louis and they sent 
me a straight instrument — one that might do to remove a cal- 
eulis from a female bladder, provided you could see the stone 
before introducing the instrument. Drs. D. W. and M. S. 
Thomas assisted me in three or four unsuccessful attempts in 
trying to remove it with all the instruments we could com- 
mand. 

I sent him to Philadelphia, to Prof. Agnew, where I felt 
confident it could be removed, because, withlrhe combined skill 
of Prof. Agnew and those with whom he might be associated, 
and the better facilities for procuring the necessary instru- 
ments for removing foreign bodies from the bladder, I felt safe 
in sending him there. I understood from the patient that the 
Professor made several unsuccessful attempts at removing it, 
and had almost determined to cut for it, when, by a successful 
effort on the part of one of the office students, the body waa 
removed, much to the satisfaction of the patient and credit to 
the young professional gentleman who was so fortunate as to 
seize and remove it. 

I propose in the future to try very effectually all gum instru- 
ments befoce introducing them into the bladder. 

Case S. A little boy, four years of age, was brought to my 
office presentijQg the following symptoms: The glands penis 
swollen with a discharge of a seropurulent nature, sore and 
ftcrid before B^nd ^(ter waking watery of ^ aQrof^lo^8 diathesis i 
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tores on the ears and face. I examined the parts carefully; 
there seemed to be sufficient quantity of skin to cover the 
gland; thought there might be a stone in the bladder; or- 
dered soothing treatment for the present. 

Next examination found it difficult to untover the gland, 
and that the discharge came from the frenum, and about one- 
third of the prepuce which had been inflamed and adhered to 
the gland, obstructing the orifice of the urethra about one* . 
haff. In urinating the urine came in contact with the inflamed 
surface which gave rise to all the symptoms above enumerated. 
I circumcised and dissected off that portion of the adherent 
prepuce and inserted lint to separate the parts until they were 
healed, which required oily a few days, and the child was 
well. 

Case ^. A young man, twenty-six years of age, presented 
himself with congenital phymosis. I slit up the prepuce by 
means of a dissector and bistoury; took stitohes in the mucous 
membrane and skin. The parts healed kindly, and the patient 
was mueh pleased at the result, as he was much alarmed at 
the halrliped appearance of that (to him) valuable append- 
age, which he wished to have in a healthy condition, as he 
expected to marry in a short time. 

My friend, Dr. M. S. Thomas, advises in these cases of con- 
genital phymosis, with sufficient integument to cover . the 
gland, to slit up the mucous membrane of the prepuee, and 
not the integument. I think the suggestion a good one, but 
have never operated in that way. 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
KANSAS STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

Leavenworth, April 9, 1872. 

The KaDsas Medical Society met in Woolf 's Hall, Leaven- 
worth, Tuesday, April 9th, 1872, and was called to ordur at 
10 o'clock A. M., by the president, Dr. D. C. Jonef . • 

The following members were present, viz: Drs. A. Newman, 
T. Sinks, C. A. Logan, D. W. Stormont, L. P. Stiles, S. W. 
Jones, J. L. Wever, C. C. Shoyer, J. J. Crook, Will E Turner, 
S. Phillips, D. W. Thomas, J. M. Lindley, W. W. Cochrane, J. 
W. Brock, A. H. Lanphier, D. C. Jones, S. F. Neeley, A. M. 
Wilder, R. Morris, M. S. Thomas, D. W. McCabe, G. W. Halde- 
man, F. Speck, H. K. Kennedy, C. F. Lee ahd W. B. Carpenter. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read by /the secretary, 
and approved. 

Drs. Cochrane, Wilder and Neeley were appointed to fill 
vacancies on the Board of Censors. 

The following gentlemen were proposed for membership, 
and their names referred to the Censors, viz: Drs. M. O. Bald- 
win, of Wamego, A. C. Van Duyn, of Leavenworth; J. H. 
Stuart and F. D. Morse, of Lawrence; and G. R. Baldwin, of 
Ft. Scott; also the name of Miss Francena R. Porter, M. D., 
of Lawrence. 

On motion of Dr. Sinks, the society adjourned to meet at 
1^ o'clock. 

Afternoon Session. 

The society met as per adjournment, the president, Dr. Jones 
in the chair. 

Dr. Thomas, chairman of the Board of Censors, reported 
favorably on the applications of Drs. M. O. Baldwin, A. C. 
Van Duyn, G. R. Baldwin, J. H. Stuart and F. D. Morse, and 
recommended their election. • 

On motion of Dr. M. S. Thomas, the case of Dr. F. D. Morse 
was referred back to the Censors, with instructions to inquire 
into the reports of certain irregularities in his professional 
conduct, and report during this meeting. 
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The other gentlemeD reeommeDded were then elected tuem- 
bers of the society, and, being present, signed the constitutlou. 
In the case of Doctoress F. R. Porter, the Censors submiited 
the following resolution, viz: 

Hesolced, That the Board of Censors reported favorably on the 
credentials of Dr. Franeena K. Porter, if the standing of the 
Woman's Medical College, of Philadelphia, of which she is u ^rud , 
iiate, be recognized by the regular profession. 

Dr. Newman moved that the report be received and that Dr, 
Porter be elected' a member of this society. After a length j' 
discussion, the vote was taken and stood: yeas, 20; na^s, r>. 

On motion of Dr. D. W. Thomas, the election was matlci 
unanimous. 

DqptoresB Porter was then introduced and signed the con- 
4 stitution. 

The secretary made his annual report, in which he stated 
that the L., L. & G. R. R. was the only one which had granted 
reduced rates of fare to the members attending this meeting 
of the society. 

On motion of Dr. Sinks, the thanks of the society were ten 
dered to the officers of the L., L. & G. R. R. for this favor, 

Drs. Newman, Haldeman, Cochrane, Brock and Speck, were 
appointed the committee on nominations. 

The treasurer submitted the following report, viz: 

Leavkx^vorth, April 9th, IH12. 
Amount remaining in hands of treasurer at the an- 
nual meeting held in Wyandotte, April 7, 1871 . . 6 ^» Ui 
Anioimt received since that time for fee and dues.. tJ5 OU 

Total on hand, *! 4i3 OU 

By amount paid secretary for postage and stationery 

inl870 l» 3 ()0 

Amount due proprietors of Medical Herald for pub- 
lishing proceedings of the society 112 50 

Amount renuiining in hands of treasurer 29 50 

$1(5 W 
J. \V. BROCK, Trtamrn\ 

On motion of Dr. Linley, the report was referred to an audit- 
ing committee, consisting of Drs. Sinks, Wever and ]U. 8« 
Thomas. 
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REPORTS FROM STANDING COMMITTEES IN ORDER. 

The report from the committee on practical medicine, Dr. 
Bryning, chairman, was called. 

No report. 

Report from the committee on surgery called for. Dr. Brock, 
chairman, read the report, which was referred to the commit- 
tee on publication. 

Report from the committee on obstetrics called for. Dr. D. 
W. Thomas, chairman, read the report, which was referred to 
the committee on pablication. 

'Report from the committee on materia medica called for. 

No report. 

SPECIAL committees IN ORDER. 

lieeent Advances in Physiology. — Dr. Newman. No report 
ready, but aSked to be continued. 

Excused and continued. 

CUmaMogy. — ^Dr. Sinks. Report read and referred to the 
committee on publication. 

Drs. A. Gi Abdelal, of Lawrence, and A. R. Minnis, of 
Topeka, were proposed for membership. Referred to the 
Board of Censors. 

On motion of Dr. Cochrane, the society adjourned to meet in 
the rooms of the Board of Education at 7^ o'clock, this 
eyening. 

Evening Session. 

The society met as per adjournment, the president, Dr 
Jones, in the chair. 

The Censors reported favorably on the applications of Drs. 
A. 6. Abdelal and F. D. Morse, of Lawrence, and A. R. 
Minnis, of Topeka. They were eleeted and signed the consti- 
tution. 

Dr. Newman, from the committee on nominations, submit- 
ted a report, which was amended and adopted as follows : 

officers. 
President — Dr. W. W. Cochrane, of Atchison. 
Ist Vice- President, — Dr. J. L. Weaver, of Leavenworth. . 
^d Vice-President — Dr. R. Morris of Lawrence. 
Secretary, — Dr. D. W. Stormont, of Topeka. 



X 
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Assistant Secretary.— Dr. G. R. Baldwin, of Ft. Scott. 
Treasurer. — Dr. J. W. Brock, of Leavenworth. 
Board of Censors.— Drs. M. S. Thomas, J. M. Linley, A. 
Newman, G. W. Haldeman and D. C. Jones. 

REGUL.AR 00MMITTKE8. 

Practical Medic ine^-^Brs. G. W. Haldeman, S. W. Jones 
and A. H. Lanphier. 

Surgery. — Drs. M. S. Thomas, W. J. Barge and D. W. 
McCabe. 

Obstetrics.^Drs. D. W. Stormont, Francena E. Porter and 
F. Speck. 

Materia Medica. — Drs. W. B. Carpenter, R. Morris and H. 
S. Roberts. 

SPECIAL COMBilTTKKS. 

Becent Advances in Physiology. — Dr. Albert Newman. 

Becent Advances in Chemistry. — Dr. T. Sinks. 

Infantile Diseases. — Dr. S. F. Neeley. 

Indigenous Bemedies. — Dr. J. V. Brynlng. 

Concentrated Bemedies. — Dr. H. K. Kennedy. 

Venereal Diseases. — Dr. J. W. Brock. 

Uterine Hemorrhage. — Dr. A. M. Wilder. 

Fort Scott was selected as the place, and* the second Wed- 
nesday in April, 1873, as the time for holding the next annual 
meeting. 

Drs. Stormont, Brock ^nd Wever, were appointed the com- 
mittee on publication. 

The report on Mercurial Preparation, by Dr. Burge was 
read by the secretary. Referred to the committee on publi- 
cation. 

The committee to audit the report of the treasurer, submit- 
ted the following: 

The imdersigned would reapeotf ally report, that they have ex- 
amined the report of the treasurer, and find it correct. They, how- 
ever, are of the opinion that the charge for the publication of the 
proceedings of the society is greater than the finances of the 
society will warrant, in their present (condition. Respectfully 
submitted. 

T. SINKS, 

J. L. WEVER, 

M. S. THOMAS, 

Auditing Committee^ 
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The report was adopted. 

Dr. Wilder, committee on medical reform and the suppress- 
ion of quackerj', read his report. Referred to the committee 
on publication. 

On motion of Dr. Baldwin, Drs. Linle}', Neeley and Coch- 
rane were appointed a committee to investigate the charges of 
the publishers of the Medical i/ era /t2, for printing the pro- 
ceedings of the last meeting of the society*. 

Dr. Sinks, in behalf of the officers of the Kansas Central 
railroad, tendered the society an inyitation to an excursion on 
their road, to-morrow morning at 9^ o'clock. 

On motion of Dr. Linley, the invitation was accepted. 

Dr. Lanphler, committee on infantile diseases, read his 
report Referred to the committee on publication. 

On motion of Dr. Brock, the society adjourned until to- 
morrow morning at 1\ o'clock. 

Wednesday, April 10th. 

The society met at 1\ o'clock in Woolfs Hall, the president 
Dr. Jones, in the chair. 

Dr. McCabe introduced Dr. Schauffler, of Kansas City, to 
whom the courtesies of the society were? extended. 

The committee appointed to investigate the charge for pub- 
lishing the proceedings of the last annual meeting, submitted 
the following report: 

We, the coiiiniittee, in accordance with the resolution passed at 
the last meeting of the society, at Wyandotte, recommend the 
society to pay the bill of the puljlishers of tlie Medical Herald. 

J. M. LINLEY, 
Ar. W. COCHRAXE. 

The report was adopted. 

On motion of Dr. Cochrane, amended by Dr. McCabe, it was 
ordered that twenty- five dollars be paid for publishing the 
proceedings of this meeting in the Medical Uerald. 

On motion of Dr. Wever the society took a recess until 11 
o^clock, to take an excursion on the Kansas Central Rail- 
road. 

At 11 o'clock the society reassembled, the president, Dr. 
Jones, in the chair. 
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Dr. Cochrane offered the following resolutions, which were 
adopted, viz: 

liesolved, That the thanks of this society are hereby tendered to 
the officers of the Kansas Central Railroad for the delightful ex- 
cursion so generously furnished us this morning. 

Resolred, That after a careful examination and investigation, the 
diagnosis of this society is, that the road is admirable in Construct- 
ion, that the coaches are sumptuous and convenient, that the officers 
are broad in guivge, liberal and large-hearted ; and the prognosis is, 
that the enterprise will not only be a grand success, but that it will 
be the means of developing, with great rapidity, the abundant 
resources of our beautiful State. 

The president then delivered his valedictory address, which 
was referred to the committee on publication. 

On motion of Dr. Cochrane, Drj. Logan, !^fewman and 
Linley were appointed a committee to report at the next meet- 
ing on the best method of suppressing quackery. 

On motion of Dr. Cochrane, a committee, consUtinjj; of Drs. 
Sinks, Stormont and D. W. Thomas, were appointed to draft 
a bill for the registration of the births, marriages and deaths, 
and secure its passage by the next legislature. 

On motion of Dr. D. W. Thomas, a committee was appointed 
consisting of Dfs. D. W. Thomas, McCabe, G. R. Baldwin, 
Wilder and Cochrane, to secure the enactment of a law grant- 
ing reasonable fees to physicians appearing as expert wit- 
nesses before courts of justice. 

Dr. Neeley preferred the following charges: 

I charge Drs. Eli Lewis and W. W. Rodgers, of Topeka, 
with affiliating with a disreputable member of the profession, 
and giving their influence to a bogus medical college for the 
purpose of self-advertisement, thereby violating the code of 
ethics; therefore, I would recommend that they be expelled 
from this society, as being unworthy of membership. 

Ordered to be spread upon the minutes, and the accused 
notified by the secretary of the nature of the charges, and that 
they will be considered and acted upon at the next annual 
meeting. 

On motion of Dr. Logan, the president and secretary were 
instructed to receive bids from the proprietors of the Medical 
Herald and of the Kansas City Medical Journal^ for publish- 
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ing the proceedings of this meeting, and contract with the 
lowest bidder. 

On motion of Dr. Thomas, the thanks of the society were 
tendered to the owners of Woolf 's Hall, for the use of the 
hall for this meeting free of charge. 

On motion of Dr. Cochrane, the thanks of the society were 
tendered the physicians of Learenworth for their courtesy 
during this meeting. 

On motion of Dr. Sinks, the society adjourned until 2^ 
o'clock. 

Afternoon Session. 

The society convened at 2| o'clock, the president, Dr. Jones, 
in the chair. 

On motion of Dr. Cochrane, the following gentlemen were 
appointed delegates to the meeting of the American Medical 
Association, to be held next year, viz.: 

Drs. D. W. Stormont, J. M. Linley, A. M. Wilder, D. W. 
Thomas, W. W. Cochrane, G. R. Baldwin, C. P. Lee, A. New- 
man, J. W. Broek and D. W. McCabe. 

On motion of Dr. M. S. Thomas, each delegate is authorized 
to appoiat his own alternate, in case he cannot attend. 

On motion of Dr. Brock, the secretary was instructed to 
make a list of those members who are in arrears for dues, and 
report at the next annual meeting. 

On motion of Dr. D. W. Thomas, the following gentlemen 
were elected delegates to the Missouri State Medical l^ociety 
for the session of 1873, viz. : 

Drs. M. S. Thomas, R. Morris, W. W. Cochrane, H. K. 
Kennedy, C. P. Leland and L. P. Styles. 

On motion of Dr. Newman, the society adjourned to meet at 
Ft. Scott, the second Wednesday in April, 1873. 

D. W. STORMONT, Secretary, 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SURGERY. 

BY J. W. BROCK, M. D., LEAVENWORTH. 

I present the subject of caDcers for your consideration. It 
comes within the domain of surgery. Since our last meeting 
I have had an opportunity of examining some cases of cancer, 
both on the living subject and cadavera. 

What is the origin of cancer ? Does the disease consist 
solely in a local change of structure, or is it the local deter- 
mination of a general morbid condition of the blood, or are 
the blood and the tissue equally interested in its formation? 
It is not surprising that surgeons have come to regard cancer 
from the first as a coistitutional or blood disease. Indeed it 
is no easy matter to account for all we observe in cancer with- 
out adopting some such view. On the other hand, there are 
many faets which oppose themselves to it, and there are 
other modes of accounting for some of these characters which 
most strongly support it. It may seem that, practically, the 
question is Aot worth discuissing. 

If cancer be a constitutional disease, we must strive to find 
some corrective to the constitutional taint. And we should 
try in that case t« determine whether the local disease is the 
result of some error in the organizing or nutrient fanction of 
the tissues, or whether it is the actual deposit of some poison 
previously existing in the blood. Then we might have rea- 
sonable hope of being able to do what as yet has proved be- 
yond our reach — to cure or even modify cancer by general 
treatment But if cancer be, at any period of its existence, a 
purely local disease, we should hope that by earlier and more 
complete removal, better and more generally permanent results 
may be obtainable than we can at present boast of. Virchow 
and many German pathologists maintain that cancer is not to 
be regarded as a blood disease, although a constitutional ten- 
dency may exist. They claim that cancer and some allied 
diseases partake more of the nature of parasitic disease than 
of the results of previous blood poison. 

I cannot suppose that there is any material in the body 
which must work itself out of it, and which selects this sltua^ 
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tian, or that, iodiscriminatelj; or, perhaps, makes use of one 
m preference to another from finding a tissue prepared for its 
reception. I cannot suppose that there are various kinds of 
this morbid material — one breaking out as scirrhus, another 
ms epithelioma, etc. If the cancer poison be of one kind onl}*, 
we should surety find it more frequently appearing in the same 
subject, at one time as encephaloid, at another as scirrhus, at 
another as epithelioma, or some other form of malignant dis 
ea^e. Yet this is seldom the case, though it does occur. 

Let as consider some of those special characters which hare 
led to so firm a belief in the blood origin of the cancer. Per- 
haps that which seems to be the most conclusive evidence to 
the large majority of those who hold this view is the almost 
constant recurrence of the disease after removal. Entire and 
permanent immunity does occur, but it is rare. In such cases 
it would be said, first, that the blood poison having worn itself 
Qui« or been eliminated by the formation of a tumor, no further 
development took place when the local tumor was removed ; 
or, second, that two conditions were necessary for the forma- 
tiOD of cancer — one, the blood-poison, the other a fit state of 
tissue in which it might manifest itself; and that a tumor 
bavjDg been removed, there remained no fit nidus for its repro- 
duction. 

These cases of permanent cure after operation are, we may 
a4]mLt, exceptional. The more common event is that, after 
removal of a tumor, in favorable cases there is immunity for 
a longer or shorter period — some months or some 3'ears. Is 
ike blood diseased during this time? Are the other tissues 
free from disease? It is most important here to consider the 
mode of recurrence of the disease. 

It is a recognized fact that cancer rarely returns either in an 
DfgiiQ corresponding to its original seat, or indeed in any 
organ which is the usual seat of the primary disease. 

A cancer in the breast rarely returns in the opposite breast 
An operation may so change the tissue of the part operated on 
as U) make it a fitting seat of future disease. But this will 
imly apply to those cases fn which the return is in or around 
the cicatrix, not to those where distant lymphatic, or lungs, 
or utUer iatera^^l argaqs e^re affectetl, the cicatrijf remaining 
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sound. And still the difficulty of accounting for the fact that, 
with a eancerous state of blood existing for a length of time^ 
no recurrence takes place in the organs most prone to the dis- 
ease would remaiA«the same. 

The influence of local condition must be at least more 
powerful than that of blood. So much is said and written 
about cancerous cachexia, that cachexia comes to be regarded 
as a necessary associate of cancer. Hence we too frequently 
rely upon it ad a means of diagnosis, and conceive that a disease 
cannot be cancerous because the patient's health is ^ood, 
whereas, in reality, cancer, especially in early and middle life, 
fasten itself often upon those who are well nourished and florid, 
who seem the most healthy and so give promise of life. 

Tumors are discoi'ered and allowed to grow till too late for 
removal, the patient, or perhaps the medical attendant, con- 
sidering that there was nothing of consequence in them 
because there was no appearance of cancerojus cachexia. In 
reality, however, the fact that a tumor is developed in the 
breast of a person in otherwise sound health, and over thirty: 
a tumor painless, and only discovered when already of some 
size, is enough to Justify a more than suspicion that it is a 
cancer. If cancer should ever be removed by operation, I 
suppose few will deny that the sooner it is done the better. 
But what chances of successful removal are daily thrown 
away owing to the presence of those very conditions which 
should most surelv excite suspicion in the mind of the sur- 
geon. It may be asked what is practically gained supposing 
these views are established ? Little or nothing, I admit, with 
our present knowledge, except this, that we should know the 
direction in which we should work. In the first place, it is 
clear \hat if removal be the practice adopted — and I believe 
that in all fair cases it is the proper one — the earlier the 
operation is done the better. This I consider a positive rule 
It is true that very early operations are very often very unsuc- 
cessful, and late ones ver}^ successful. But the tumor will 
often tell us why. When you remove a tumor that is highly 
vascular and Juicy, and the tissue around containing minute 
dark specks of cancer, such tumors would be very likely to 
return. The* most successful results follow if the parts are 
widely removed, 
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I will report a few cases: 

Case i.5— A patient of Dr. Thomas, aged about 60 years — 
cancer of the pyloric orifice of the stomach. I saw him be- 
fore death and learned something of the history of the case. 
Assisted at the post mortem. The most striking peculiarity 
of this case was the absence of acute, lancinating pain. The 
diagnosis was correct. We suspected atrophy of the liyer, but 
it did not present any appearance of atrophy. 

Case 2, — Treated by Dr. Stormcmt, of Topeka, and other 
physicians. My impression is that Dr. Stormont diagnosed it 
cancer; others had arrived at a different conclusion. Dr. 
Thomas treated him a short time before his death. This was 
rather an obscure case. He presented some of the symptoms 
of ulceration of the stomach, with splenitis and dislocation of 
the latter organ. Post mortem showed cancer of the stomach. 

Case S, — A farmer about 45 years of age. Some twenty 
years before I saw him he had received an injury of the face, 
the extent of ^hi'ch I have forgotten. He recovered with the 
exception of a discharge from the right nostril. This dis- 
charge came from the antrum, in my opinion. At intervals 
he had severe neuralgic pains. About one year ago I saw him 
at Dr. Wever's office in consultation. He had been suffering 
agonizing pain in the right sid« of the face and head for some 
time. After suffering for some time a swelling made its ap- 
pearance immediately under the right eye. Pus was suptected 
and an Incision was made into the swelling. Dr. Weaver and 
myself probed the parts and examined them carefully, finding 
some softened bone, which gave the impression of caries. 
From some of the symptoms present, we entertained doubts 
as to its benignant character. In about two weeks we were 
called on to operate, as we told the patient at the time that an 
operation would have to be performed. Dr. Weaver being en- 
gaged. Dr. M. S. Thomas, and Dr. Wood, the family physician, 
■aw the case with me. During this time there had been a 
rapid growth of nodular tissue of the right side of the face, 
extending downward to the inferior maxillary. The case was 
no longer an obscure one, as it now presented every indication 
of cancer. I operated by making an incision extending from 
the inoer f^ngle of \(\\^ eye to the middle of th^ ^ar of the 
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right side. Another iDcision extending from the first naint^d 
point to the angle of the mouth, turning back the flap and 
removing all the cancerous tissue and diseased bone that could 
be detected. The patient improved and done well for a month, 
but in a short time the disease returned with renewed violenccv 
and soon destroyed his life. . 

Caae 4, — Two negroes became pugilistic, one struck the 
other a heavy blow with a weight on the upper lip, directly 
under his nose, which of necessity came in eontact with his 
lip. The lip was mashed into a black jelly ; his front teeth 
were caved in. He replaced his teeth, and was able to masti- 
cate with them in a short time, although they remained Ioobo 
to some extent. This was three years ago. The teeth gave 
him occasional pain, and in time there was a fungus growth 
on the gums. I saw the patient first, about September of last 
year; examined the parts, and was not entirely satisfied u.s to 
the nature of the difficulty. I did nothing at the time; was 
informed by the patient that some portions of the fuDgus 
growth had been removed by another physician. I explained 
to him about the nature of the difficulty and what the cpem^ 
tion would be. He left, and I saw him no more for two moDths. 
When next I saw him, I felt confident that it was a cancer, 
involving the injured parts and also the superior maxillary 
and bones of the nose. The mouth was rapidly filling up with 
fungus. He consented to an operation. Drs. M. S. TLioiua^ 
and Van Duyn assisted. I removed six front teeth and then 
made a section of the superior maxillary. Here we rest^r]. 

After carefully surveying the ground, we concluded not to 
interfere further, as another operation would necessitate Lbe 
removal of the whole of the superior maxillary, nasal bon^fi, 
and, in all probability, his eyes — then with no prospect of a 
permanent cure. We used no chloroform. In a very sliort 
time the mouth began to fill again with the nodular tissue, a 
part of which I again removed. It is surprising how very 
rapidly it grows. I consider this case one of simple injury — 
of a local character, one that would have insured success by 
an early operation. What gave rise to cancer in this caae, I 
am sure I can't tell you. I know there was a constant snuree 
of irritation; bqt why UPt necrosis or Qaries Instead Qf ^anct^r'j 
12 
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I examined the Juices of some of tliese cases, and others ex- 
amined them— under the microscope — but with no satisfactory 
results. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OBSTETRICS. 

BY D. W. THOMAS, M. D., LEAVENWORTH. 

In obedience to established custom, I beg leave to submit to 
your consideration a few points in connection with the science 
of obstetrics. In thus trespassing: on your time, I am sure 
your expectations cannot be raised to the point of receiving 
anything startling or novel, for since our greatest of grand- 
mothers lured by inordinate curiosity, or by a laudable spirit 
of inquiry into a knowledge of good and evil, to touch that 
which by the laws of Omnipotente was forbidden, and thereby 
brought on all future mothers the penalty of her frailty, the 
process of labor has been attended with pain produced by the 
contraction of the muscular fibres of the uterus, in its effort to 
expel its contents. From that time to the present, no efforts 
of science have availed to set aside the decrees of Providence, 
by establishing any other, or more easy method of deliver3% 
nor have they succeeded in evading the penalty to those who 
eat the apple, forbidden or unforbidden. 

The science, then, is made up of the knowledge acquired by 
a careful observation of the fixed and invariable laws of nature^ 
as brought into requisition in the meehanism of labor, aa 
based on the accumulated experience and observation of those 
who have given the subjeet their attention through successive 
ages, and have carefully transmitted their knowledge to their 
successors, so that the developments of the science up to the 
present day, are but the discovery, from time to time, of cer- 
tain laws which have always existed, but which have awaited 
some more penetrating intellect to unearth them and acquaint 
the medical public with the result. 

Advancement and improvement are, therefore, but develop- 
flient bjr discovery (nptinyeption), aggregating a vhpje, whicfe 
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we may call the present advanced state of the science. At 
different perioda in the past, the then state of the science has 
been lauded as the acme of perfection, but which were again 
destined to the shades of the past, by the discovery of other 
laws, new to observation, the practical application of which is 
to constitute improvement. It is apparent that the ingenuity 
of scientific men has been taxed from time immemorial to 
devise some means by which our race may be perpetuated 
without pain. . This, however, has been successful only by 
entailing other pains and consequences, which largely coun- 
terbalance the pleasant escape from the sufferings of the 
accouchment proper. 

These remarks are applicable only to those conditions where 
no laws of nature or hygiene have been, violated previous to 
parturition, where a normal condition is supposed to exist in 
the natural relation as to mother and fcetus such as not to 
materially interfere with a normal labor, as to duration of 
suffering and physical capacity. 

It is mainly in anomalous labor and its attending circum> 
stances, preceding, present and subsequent to, which can com- 
mand our most serious consideration, and call into use our 
decision and deliberation, that our efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of woman, whom circumstances have placed under 
the ban, should continue to be used, and that much can be 
done by the experienced and skillful obstetrician to limit the 
sufferings and ward off inevitable results, without such inter* 
ference, none will deny. It therefore becomes a matter of 
mature judgment to determine how far nature, unaided, can 
accomplish the desired end, and yet the patient retain a suffi- 
cient fund of recuperative energy to secure a fair convalesc- 
ence. To determine, with a fair degree of accuracy, the 
comparative diameters of foetal head and pelvic canal, when 
the presentature and other circumstances are ordinarily favor* 
able, when the contractions are regular and sufficiently strong, 
when to administer restoratives to sustain tired or exhausted 
nature, which, if pressed too far, may end in inertia, when to 
aid the expulsory efforts by medicinal or instrumental inter^ 
ference. To determine promptly and early the position of the 
fcBtus, i^ad wl^at Qhl^nge, if mj, shall be m^de ia the preseQ 
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tatioD, while the condition of the patient will warrant such 
mechanical aid, for there is a point (all must admit) beyond 
which there is no rallying, when the "vis medicatrix natun«" 
becomes impotent. 

It is a safe rule, not to resort to artificial measures when the 
diameters of the pelvis are found to be ample to admit the 
passage of the foetal head, the uterine contractions firm and 
regular, the os uteri dilating or dilatable, the presentation such 
as to permit the passage without change, and the physical 
prostration of the mother not beyond the ordinary fatigue. 
So far we may consider what is known as "meddlesome mid- 
wlfry " out of the question. If, however, this favorable 
combination of circumstances do not exist, it becomes an im- 
perative duty to correct, as far as possible, any unfavorable 
condition, by adopting such measures as will so change the 
relative condition of things as to accomplish delivery most 
easy to the mother and safe to the child. 

With these general remarks it may be well to consider some 
of the usual expedience — a resort to which we are sometimes 
called upon, but with which you are all no doubt familiar. 
There is a class of eases which claim attention when there is 
a condition of natural labor, but retarded by slight, inefficient 
uterine contractiqps, at long intervals, known as protracted or 
tedious labors. The question will arise, should we use ergot, 
and under what circumstances is it admissable? Should we 
use it without regard to the dilated or dilatable condition of 
the OS uteri? One of the most essential conditions, in our 
opinion, for the use of ergot, is a partially dilated or delatable 
OS. At what period in the progress of labor should the mem- 
branes be ruptured ? Again the Judgment is exercised, and 
the delivery facilitated by puncture, when they can no longer 
be useful as a dilating means. There can be no doubt but 
that too early rupture, or too long a continuance of them 
entire, has often greatly retarded the progress of delivery. 
The plan of distending the perinseum by the hand or fingers, 
during the pain, is believed to greatly facilitate labor, by 
increasing the strength of the uterine contractions. The idea 
was suggested by the strong expulsory pains during the latter 
Sti^e of l(^bor, wl^en the perineeum is pi^t oq ^b^ stretch br 
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the pressure of the fa3tal head. I have frequently tHerl this 
expedient with decided success. The experiment costs hut 
little effort, and is well worthy of a trial. 

The appeal is frequently made to you for the uao of ane- 
sthetics, of which chloroform is thi3 principal agent. The use 
of this agent, at one time, became very popular during labor, 
so much so, that it was the uniform practice of many Justly 
eminent practitioners, but whose Judgment have since found 
reason to abandon its indiscrimnate use: while with others^ 
who are less " like Ciosar's wife," the suspicion is fair tliat the 
incentive has often been to render themselves mort' papular 
with that class of patients, and thereby secure to themselves 
the profits of practice which their more conscienfifni,^ and 
honorable fellows would otherwise attend. These motives are 
unworthy the dignity of the professional gentleman. It, how- 
ever, cannot be denied, that under circumstances €:if great 
suffering, and extreme nervous irritability, and spasmodic 
hypersesthesia, of the uterus and appendages, the cautious and 
moderate use of chloroform, pressed only to its primary stage 
of anaesthesia, is not only admissible, but often imperitivGly 
demanded. Used in this way its toxical effect on tJie itnpussl- 
ble nervous organization (which is known largely to predomi- 
nate over other organizations) of the child^ would proliabt)' 
not prove as serious as the otherwise unavoidable prolongation 
of the labor, and, possibly death of, the mother by aliook, 
engendered by the intensit}' of her pain. You will then have 
to take the lesser of the two evils, and avoid, if * possible, any 
direct agency in the destruction of either. So mueL, liieD, for 
the less grave condition, natural labor, interrupted only Ity 
some fault in the nervous organization of the patient. We 
are called upon to meet and surmount a grave set of tmubles, 
those which call into requisition the sterner elements of onr 
physical, mental, and moral constitution, viz: those which 
require itianual interference, or the use of obstetric iuBtru^ 
ments. Of this class, the most common are those wfni-ii call 
for the use of the forceps. The necessity for the use f>r Ibrcepa 
is frequently forseen long before so revolting a proposition 
can be presented to the patient and her friends, an<1 we are 
often induced to wait, in the hope that some extraonlinary 
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effort may extricate us from our dilemma, and spare her and 
Ihem the necessity of such apparently formidable a resort. 
When, as an instance, we have a case under our care, where 
the foetal head is engaged in the upper strait, and which has 
for a long time, resisted the most powerful contractions, with- 
out any apparent dislodgement, there would probably be no 
r^uestion as to the propriety of resorting to 'the use of the 
forceps, with the view to diminish the calibre of the head, as 
^ell as to assist the expulsory efforts of the mother. The 
operation cannot be regarded other than perfectly safe, both 
to mother and child. So much so, that were there indisputa- 
1 lie evidence of vitality in the child at the commencement of 
the operation, I should have very litte apprehension of death by 
the operation. The question as to how soon the forceps 
should be resorted to, is often an embarrassing one, the settle- 
ment of which, however, would depend on the condition of the 
mother. When evidence of approaching exhaustion was ap- 
parent in the mother, even though the calibre of the pelvic 
canal and foetal head were not greatly disproportionate, there 
need be but little hesitation about the use of them. Why 
should we suffer our patient to approach so nearly the confines 
of death by exhaustion, when we have the means of prompt 
relief and rescue so easily available? In the use of the term 
eshaustioD, it is not to Ife understood as the mere fatigue 
usual in all cases of labor, for, as a rule, the vital energies are 
most fully aroused duriug the last throes of labor, even after 
very great fatigue is experienced earlier in the progress of the 
liibor. 

The version of the child would be resorted to if we had the 
presentation of an arm, or a shoulder, or face, or side, or back, 
hut would it be admissible when there is a natural presenta- 
tion of the head, with a preternaturally contracted pelvis in 
tUe mother ? On the principle that the dimunition of the 
i^allbre of the foetal head will be more readily effected by the 
pressure being made from below upward, or commencing at 
the base of the skull, admitting of the more ready lapping of 
the cranial bones, than by commencing the pressure from 
tibove, thereby leaving the greater bulk of the brain at the 
base, to be forced last into the compressed portion of the space, 
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towards the vertex ? Tliis line of argument has been ad- 
vanced and acted upon. It has been demonstrated in & ca^e 
in point, occurring in our own practice. It may be argued 
that if the head can be compressed sufficiently in this way lor 
delivery without mutilating the child, why could not the fort^epfi 
be used for the purpose ? The argument would be a good oue, 
if the head were sufficiently engaged in the upper struk ta 
prevent its expansion in one direction, while you compress It 
with your forceps in another. In the case above referred U\ 
I tried the long forceps and could readily seize the head, l^ul 
could not force the head to engage in the bony circle. So my 
forcep operation proved an utter failure, and success was only 
attained by the version and subsequent use of the blunt liook 
in the mouth of the child. I will here take occasion to if for 
to the fact that I have been called on to perform an obstetric* 
operation on the above patient four times in as many conseiu- 
tive years. In the first confinement, I found she had beeu in 
charge of a mid-wife during the previous twenty-four or t hi riy- 
six hours. The feet and body of the child had been expelled 
about six and and a half hours previous to my arrival, tuid 
that the complete delivery had lieen promised every fifieeu 
minutes during the afternoon-. A medical gentleman of excel- 
lent standing, who had been previously called in, ascertainrd 
the physical impossibility of natural deliver}', had me called 
to his aid. All the force which I was able to exert with my 
two fingers in the mouth of the child failed to move the lockod 
head. The blunt hook was resorted to, and delivery efletled. 
Child dead, of course. In the second case, the same physi- 
cian was in attendance through twenty-four or thirty-six hours 
of contractions, amounting to violence, which only 8uccee<k'd 
in engaging the head in upper strait. Delivery was efTeeted 
in this case by the use of the long forceps. The third case 
was the one above referred, when the version was used after 
failure with forceps. The fourth case was delivery of a putrid 
child by turning, the presentation left arm twisted oyer the 
scapula. The natural diameters of the bony canal in this 
woman does not exceed two and three-quarters to three iurhes. 
The advice given, and repeated at each recurring pregnancy, 
has been to allow premature labor to be induced at the enrli- 
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est period of viabilitj in tlie cliild, as her only possible chance 
of giving birth to a living child. 

Pendulous abdomen often proves a serious obstacle to suc- 
ces8f|;il natural labor. I am not aware that much importance 
is attached to it by writers on the subject, yet I am confident 
that labor is at -least greatly retarded. Two cases which have 
proven disastrous under our observation during the past year, 
have led us to give this difficulty more attention than we have 
hitherto done. In the one case, successful delivery of a dead 
child was with very great difficulty effected by the long forceps. 
In the other, the result was more unfortunate, as mother and 
dhild succumbed. The long forceps were attempted, but 
failed, as all the force which could be used but drew the child 
more tightly against the pelvis. The turning was finally re- 
sorted to and delivery efiTected after much difficulty. But, by 
this time, the mother was borne beyond the point of recupera. 
tion, and died about six hours after delivery. £ach of the 
above women had previously borne a number of children, and 
had been subjected to hard labor over the wash-tub, and I had 
attended each of them in previous labors, which were attended 
with no untoward circumstance. In each of the cases, th,e 
weight of the abdomen rested nearly on the anterior surfaces 
of the thighs, thus evidently binding the uterus in such man- 
ner as to render the force of the uterine contractions ineffect- 
ual, by the abrupt angle which the child must make in its 
passage. Protections against such a condition we think could 
be had by the adoption of a firm bandage a few months before 
labor, relieving the relaxing muscles of the abdomen from the 
heavy weight of the gravid womb. 

It may not be a matter of observation among our western 
practitioners generally, but has been with us, that the infants 
born to our people possess a more uniform vigor and develop- 
ment at birth than in older countries. That of the number of 
children boru, more of them are large children at birth. If 
this be an admitted fact, how far may we attribute it to the 
fact that our population — male and female — is, to some extent, 
a " picked one." That the more hardy specimens of physical 
mahhood have ventured farther on our western borders, leaving 
the more enfeebled branches near the old homestead, and 
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around the family trunk. This being the case, would it not 
argue the more frequent necessity for the use of obBiatiic 
instruments, particularly in primary cases ? Such has b€€n 
our observation, and we know no other general reason for it 

We cannot dismiss this subject without expressing the 
opinion, that in all cases which present an abnormal con<Hiion 
of things, or which requires an operation of any kind, a con- 
sultation with a professional brother should be called, not 
only to divide the responsibility in the case, but to render it 
more satisfactory to patient and friends, for, however etmng 
the confidence in you may be, nothing can be lost by additinoal 
counsel. And in the selection of a consulting physician, the 
patient's and friend^s wishes should be consulted, as far as 
compatible with the self-respect of the .attending phyelcian. 
This kind of professional intercourse tends greatly to soften 
down the rough places in the life of the physician, by wuj of 
removing envious feelings which too often embitter the minds 
of our profession, and in our intercourse in the sick room, tlie 
professional opinions given, one to the other, should be free, 
frank and unreserved, for certainly nothing so tends to cement 
the friendship of rival competition for reputation, as a free uml 
honest interchange of professional ideas. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CLIMATOLOGY 

BY TIFFIK SINKS, M. D., LEAVENWORTH. 

It has been said that the best physician is "he who can 
bring to bear on his cases the greatest number of relations '^ 
It is therefore incumbent upon us to acquaint oursehes ^ilh 
all fact and conditions which indirectly, as well as direetly, 
influence health, or are productive of disease, for even wlien 
so informed, the difficulties in diagnosis are only less abm^ti- 
ant than those attending a rational therapeusis. 

Dr. Holmes says, that ^'many of the patients that eoiiie to 
the physician never had any physiological right to live at all, 
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and thej come complaining that they are not in a condition 
to run ten miles within the hour, or fight the champion of the 
heavj weights for the prize belt. It has taken a dozen sickly 
generations to breed them down to constitutional invalidism, 
and they want a pill or powder to set them all right again." 
They are constantly engaged In a struggle for mere existence, 
and the best the physician can do is to patch up their frail 
machinery with the hope that it will run a little longer. For 
them the winters are too rigorous, the summers too hot, the 
breezes loo strong, and the rains too abundant. They dream 
by night, and think by day of that' mythical climate, that 
happy valley where there are no wintry blasts to chill the 
frame, and no ardent heat to relax the system, but where the 
god of day sheds his benignant rays tempered to their wants, 
and balmy breezes perpetually fan the flickering flame of their 
feeble life. Medicine being powerless to reconstruct their in- 
valid frames, the only alternative left us is to find, if possible, 
some genial clime in which their comfort may be Increased, 
and their lives prolonged. 

It is said that the plains of Italy are white with the bones 
of invalids that have visited them under the mistaken notion 
that they would there find the garden in which they would 
grow and flourish. That we may not labor under the impu- 
tation of having sent those wh^ sought our advise to die in a 
foreign land, it behoves us to determine, in as far as we can, 
the influence of climate upon the human system, and to ac- 
quire a general knowledge of the medical climatology of onr 
own country at least. 

Climate originally signified a slope or zone; the present 
definition, however, is much broader and more comprehensive, 
meaning *' the condition of a place in relation to the various 
phenomena of the atmosphere, as temperature, moisture, wind, 
etc., especially as they aflect animal life or man," being 
variously designated as hot, cold, temperate, humid, dry, insu- 
lar, continental, maritime, uniform or variable, as any one or 
more of these conditions predominate. 

Climate depends primarily upon the relative position and 
motions of the earth, with reference to the sun; and. second)}', 
upon the vertici^l coniguration of the surface of the earth, and 
the relations of land and water to each other. 
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From the first results the grand diyisioQ of the earth into 
zones, and the great general carrento of the atmosphere, and 
the ooeaira, from the poles to the equator, and from the equator 
to the poles. 

From the second results the local differences of the climate 
in each zone, giving to eadh locality some peculiar feature in 
addition to the general characteristics common to a large 
district. 

The Utitude, altitude, temperature, direction and force of 
the winds, barometric pressure, and hygrometric condition of 
the atmosphere may be the same in two places, and yet the 
climate, in a medical sense, essentially different. The differ- 
ence may depend upon drainage, or the condition of the soil, 
or both, so that in determining the climatic influence on health 
of any locality all the elements of the problem should be con- 
sidered. The latter conditions, however, being largely within 
the control of man, and susceptible of modification, or even 
radical change by intelligent procedure, need not disturb our 
calculations. 

''As there is no model climate, all that the phj'sician's 
knowledge and tact will enable him to do is to select that 
situation which possesses the greatest advantages, and the 
fewest drawbacks, for the particular case he has in hand." 

Any classification of climate must necessarily be an arbi- 
trary one, but, for practical purposes, their division into 
exciting, bracing, relaxing, and sedative, will answer as well 
as any. 

The diseases most likely to be cured or alleviated by the 
benign influence of change of climate, are the following: 
Pulmonary* consumption, chronic bronchitis, asthma, the 
various forms of dyspepsia, chronic gout and rheumatism, 
obstinate neuralgia, and the general class formerly mentioned 
as having been bed-down to chronic invalidism. 

There is a class of diseases under the general head of ma- 
larial which find their greatest expression in the tropics, 
gradually shading off toward the poles. The changing of ^he 
seasons which transfer a tropical temperature in the summer 
to the forty-second parallel north, and in winter a cold zone as 
far south as the Gulf of Mexico, exercised a marked effect upon 
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diseases of this class in particular. So that, when we speak 
of the climate of any locality in reference to its effect upon 
particular diseases, l^he particular period of the year must also 
be taken into account. It would hardly be considered a 
judicious proceeding to advise a person whose condition 
required a relaxing climate to dpend the summer in New 
Orleans and risk the hazards of succumbing to yellow fever. 
From the Atlantic coast westward to the Rocky mountains, 
the Isothermal lines pretty nearly accord with those of Jatilude, 
and the amount of rain fall is substantially the same with the 
exception that from the Mississippi river westward, there is a 
gradual decrease in quantity. The differences, therefore, in 
the medical climatology of those districts in the United States 
lying within the same parallels of latitude are of a local nature, 
being chiefly dependent upon the character of the soil and the 
natural drainage. Where the soil is rich and the country but 
poorly drained, giving rise to a luxuriant vegetation, malarial 
diseases are poculiarly abundant and of a severe type. 

The transition from the general to the special brings us 
naturally to the consideration of the climatology of our own 
State, a brief outline of which is all that the limits of this 
article will allow. 

The State of Kansas lies between 37® and 40 ^ north lati- 
tude, and between 94® 30 minutes and 102® west longitude. 
The eastern border is elevated 900 feet above the level of the 
sea, and gradually ascends toward the west at the rate of about 
three feet per mile. The surface is that of gently undulating 
prairie, interspersed with numerous streams, the margins of 
which are skirted by timber. The general direction of the 
principal streams is from west to east: There is an entire 
absence of lakes swamps, and marshes, and the sU*eams seldom 
overflow the alluvial bottoms along their course. The naturel 
drainage of the State is most excellent, the descent of the 
beds of the streams being sufficiently great to produce rapid 
currents. 

The measure of moisture precipitated in rain and snow for 
the year averages 31 inches at the eastern border of the State, 
and 24 inches at the western border, gradually decreasing 
toward the west. 
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Observations at Fort Leavenworth for 35 years, give the 
following averages for the seasons : Spring months, 7^ inches, 
summer, 13; autumn, 7^, and winter 3^ inches. The precipi- 
tation of rain for the month of March, shows a small Increase 
over that for either of the winter months. The quantities 
are doubled in April and again doubled in May, the mean 
maximum occurring in June and the minimum in January. 
The geographical position of the State, its proximity to the 
plains, its exposure'^to the cold currents from the Rocky 
mountains and the warm ones from the Gulf of Mexico, the 
conflict of these with the great normal west wind of the tem- 
perate latitudes, all combine to produce confusion from which 
it is almost impossible to eliminate anything that may be 
called general. However, the prevailing winds in the summer 
are from the southwest, south, and southeast ; in the winter 
from the northwest, north and northeast, in the order of fre- 
quency as enumerated. During the spring and autumn these 
points are about equally represented. Direct east or west 
winds, except of a fitful character, and quite infrequent. The 
average force of the winds is greater than that for the Central 
States east of the Mississippi, and they are also more constant. 
The annual mean temperature at Leavenworth Is 52^, at SU 
Louis 54 ® , at Cincinnati 53 ® , at Pittsburgh 51 ® . There is 
also quite as close a resemblance in the monthly mean tem- 
perature at these points, showing, as before remarked, that the 
isothermal lines pretty closely correspond with the lines of 
latitude. 

From the foregoing the natural inference would be that the 
prevailing diseases in Kansas were siniilar to those of the 
States lying east of us, and between the same parallels of lati- 
tude. In a general sense this Is true, but the general drain- 
age of the country, the perosity of the soil, the purity of the 
atmosphere, and the fact that the winters are quite dry in 
comparison, all contribute to reduce in amount and virulence 
all the various malarial disorders, and in the winter particu- 
larly, inflammatory diseases, notable among which may be 
mentioned pneumonia and rheumatism. Adopting the nomen- 
clature heretofore mentioned, the climate of Kansas would, we 
think, be very appropriately termed a bracing one, and with', 
out ei^aggeratlon, a very healthy one for this latitude. 
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The foregoing is merely a brief review of tlie salient points 
of the subject under consideration, but it is perhaps as full as 
would be advisable under the circumstances. While the earth 
continues to revolve, the sun to shine, the winds to blow, the 
rains to descend, and the seasons to come and go in their 
regular succession, we must have ever present with us the 
instruments for our own destruction; much may be done, how- 
ever, to blunt their keen edges, and to ward them from our 
vitals. Climate we cannot hope to change, but it is within the 
compass of human ability to obtain a knowledge of its varie- 
ties, of the diseases peculiar to each, and also to modify, to a 
certain degree, the baleful influence of some varieties as well 
as to avail itself of the benign influence of others. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MERCURIAL PRE- 
PARATIONS. 

BT WM. J. BURGE, M. D., OF ATCHISON. 

' It would be alm(»8t unpardonable in me to remain silent 
on this occasion, after allowing myself to continue a special 
committee for the last two years, and 3'et I am painfully con- 
scious that what I shall now say will l^ utterly unworthy to 
be called a " Report on Mercurials." To compose a creditable 
report on this subject, one must have access to the world's 
great libraries, and carefully survey the vast field of medical 
literature from Paracelsus to the present hour. Not only so, 
but he must place himself in direct communication with the 
great lights of the profession and become familiar with the 
views and practice of those who are daily prescribing for the 
largest number of patients. From such sources of informa- 
tion, in consequence of my isolated position, I have been 
almost entirely debarred. But without encroaching further 
on the valuable time of this society by apologies for my short- 
comings, I will respectfully present my homa^opathic dose and 
lejiye you to judge whether tbere ;8 ^uj virtue in it or Rot. It 
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must be apparent to the most cursory observer, that witbin 
ths last twent3'-five or thirty years the practice of medicine 
has undergone ^very* marked modifications. The lancet, for 
example, which within the memory of many of us, was in the 
hand of every physician, and in the arm of every patient, has 
finished its course and been laid away in the grave as quietly 
as many of its former victims. It is true, some profeta to 
believe in its speedy resurrection, but 1 am inclined to think 
that the causes which led to its abandonment will contioue 
operative to the end of time. Gradually it was discovered 
that more patients recovered who were not bled than of those 
who were, and this was true in every variety of disease. It 
took practitioners a long' time to learn this, but they /^at'e 
learned it, so thoroughly that to-day we hear very little said 
about bleeding. With regard to mercurials, the observation 
and experience of every gentleman present will probably Uear 
me out in the assertion that for several years past the best 
men in the profession have manifested (both by precept and 
example) a disposition to use less and less of these prepara- 
tions. Men who were in the habit of prescribing calomel 
with a high-hand and with a stretched out arm for almost 
every patient, now handle this potent remedy with gloved 
fingers, or only pick it up at all, as a dernier resort. The gen- 
eral and indiscriminate use of the drug has been fraught with 
so much disappointment that many physicians as well as 
patients have concluded that the little god in whom they 
trusted, is quite as likely to salivate as to save. 

We do not deny that mercurials are powerful remedial 
agents, and in the hands of judicious practitioners may ofteu 
be used effectively in certain morbid conditions, but that tliey 
are indispensable to the successful treatment of any diaeasoj 
admits of the greatest doubt. In fact, the contrary has Ijcen 
demonstrated over and over again, and thousands of inldli- 
gent physicians in every part of the world are daily demon- 
strating that any disease which can be cured by mercurmlb^ 
can as speedily be cured by other and safer remedies. Whether 
calomel or blue-mass exerts its beneficial or its baneful IbHu- 
ence on the system, we are equally in the dark as to its motltm 
qperamfl We cannqt tell why it should dissolve the ftbr\^ 
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of the blood, or set up inflammatory action in tlie salivary 
glands, bat we see its poisonous effects quite as often as we do 
its curative, and this certainly ought to lead us to perfer other 
remedies, provided we can accomplish with them all ^he good 
effects of a mercurial, without any danger of the evil. 

l^he cholagogue action of mercury has been called in ques- 
tion by high authority. The hitherto generally received 
opinion that it increases the secretion of bile, has been con- 
troverted, but whether it should be absolutely, determined 
that its action increases or diminishes this secretion, is no 
argument either for or against its possible alterative [K>wer 
over a diseased liver. For my own part, I believe every pur- 
gative taken into the system acts as a cholagogue in greater 
or less degree, either directly or indirectly, immediately or 
subsequently. For instance, if one takes a dose of salts, he 
will have watery evacuations more or less tinged with bile, but 
after the salts have done operating, if he will take the trouble 
to inspect his next stool, he -will find it decidedly bilious. I 
admit there is probably very great difference in the chola- 
gogue power of different cathartics, but I think there is abund- 
ant evidence that they all possess some degree of this power. 
If we look at disease through the spectacles of nearly all the 
admirable writers of olden time, or even of those splendid 
modern authors, Watson and Wood, we shall find everything 
lovely in portraiture, and much that is delightful ir theory, 
but when we come to scrutinize their therapeutics with a view 
to clinical application, we would fain lay aside their opticals, 
and look through ''pebbles" of our own. And yet there are 
plenty of practitioners to-day, who have not advanced a single 
peg beyond the most sanguinary period of therapeutics. It is 
true that in deference to public opinion they have almost 
discarded the lancit, but still they are as far behind the times 
as ever with regard to medication. I met one of these anti- 
quated routinists, not very long ago. He was laboring under 
an over-dose of the supporting treatment, which had the 
remarkable effect of making him very communicative, and 
extremely anxious that my patients should reap the full benefit 
of his wisdom and experience. '' Dr. !*' said he in an oracular 
tone, " no w(^(t^r i^b^t diseiises you are cfiUed to treat, give 
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'em calomel, quinine and Dover's powder, and you can't miss 
it!" In justice to Kansas, I will simply say that the individual 
referred to does not reside in this State. 

At the period when mercurials were introduced to the pro- 
fession, chemistry was in its infancy, and the materia medica 
from which the formulas of the wisest physici&ns were drawn 
consisted of little else than a mass of crudities, incongruities, 
and absurdities. For the comparatively few remedies which 
are still counted worthy of a place in our pharmacopoea we 
feel duly grateful to those good old Lard- working experiment- 
ors, observers, and accumulators, but we nevertheless rejoice 
in the light of the past few years which has discovered so 
much rubbish among the valuables, and so many valuables 
among the rubbish. May we not hope that with a little more 
sweeping and garnishing our arroamentarute medicarum will 
be fit for the closest inspection. Let us beware, however, lest 
in our zeal to get rid of the chaff, we lose some of the wheat 
also. Rich as we undoubtedly are in remedies, we cannot 
afford to part with any of our treasures. If it can be proved 
that any preparations of mercury is more positively indicated 
in any given diseased condition, than other remedies with 
which we are acquainted, far be it from me to discourage its 
use. I do not arrogate to myself any superior knowledge on 
this subject, further than is implied in a statement of my 
convictions, based, it is true, on a comparatively slender ex- 
perience, but running through a continuous practice of twenty 
years. For the first five years I prescribed mercurials freely. 
For the last fifteen years I have treated nearly all cases with- 
out them and with equally good results. Whatever benefits 
may have accrued to the human race from the introduction of 
mercurials into medical practice, it has certainly suffered a vast 
amount of evil on account of the ignorant and indiscriminate 
use of these remedies. For every intelligent physician who 
prescribes a dose of calomel, there are a thousand self-con- 
stituted doctors who deal it out as freely as they would chalk 
or cheese. I have been called to many a case of bilious pneu- 
monia which had been brought to the verge of the grave by 
this misguided domestic treatment. From a careful compari- 
son of cases, J aip ^onyipQ^d tbftt \n thi^ Western cliwate 
J3 
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although a patient with pneumonia (no matter what may be 
its oomplicAtions) may survive a few doses of calomel or blue- 
mass, yet he will be much slower in getting up than if he had 
been treated without it. The people pick their panaceas from 
the remedies which they observe to be most frequently used 
by the doctors. This accounts for the wide-spread employ- 
ment of mercurials among non-professional persons among 
the middle and poorer classes. The evils resulting from the 
abuse of these remedies have continued beyond the period of 
necessity for their use. In skillful hands the}' were undoubt- 
edly at one time the best known weapons wherewith to com- 
bat disease. We believe that time has passed. We know 
very well that both in the profession and out of it, all sorts of 
isms and pathies have arisen whose chief foundation consist 
in their opposition to mercurials. In the absence of positive 
indications for the employment of a mercurial, and in view of 
existing prejudices, professional and non-professional, be they 
well or ill founded, would it not be well for us to substitute 
such remedies as experience has taught us are equally effloa- 
cious, and not under the ban? I do not wish to be understood 
as a rabid and senseless opponent in this business. I am 
simply an enquirer, stating my convictions up to the point of 
my knowledge or ignorance of the subject, and shall always 
stand ready to be converted so soon as I am convinced of 
holding an erroneous opinion. I believe the profession to-day 
knows very little more about mercurials than it did twenty 
years ago, except the simple fact that they are not indespensa- 
^le to the cure of any human malady. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INFANTILE 
DISEASES. 

BY A. H. LANFHIBR, M. St., ATCHISON. 

At our li^st annual meeting it was your pleasure to assign 
to n^^ the specii^l dc^ty of reporting at this pieeting on the sub- 
jject pf *.* ^nfaqtjle ^^isef^ses^" a subject, truly, whicl^ is wortl^y 
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the serious consideratioD of every phj^sician, and at the same 
time ODe that requires on the part of him who attempt b to 
make an adequate report' thereon, a large and varied experi- 
ence, combined with a habit of close observation, a wist; d'i&* 
crimination, and a sound Judgment. With the above niimed 
qualifications staring me in the face, I am at a loss to account 
for m}' name having been selected and coupled with the title 
to this paper, unless, indeed, the names of members and the 
names of the different subjects were written on separate slipf 
of paper and placed in a hat (or as the gift concerts have it, 
In a wheel), and drawn out lottery fashion, and as in ihe&e 
enterprises the chances are notoriously largely in favor of 
drawing a blank, lam afraid, gentlemen, that after listening a 
few minutes you will conclude this is no exception to the rule. 
However, as I am a loyal member of this association, I tuu&t 
make an effort to say something, with the faint hope, though 
a feeble one, that I may interest you. 

By the term infantile disease^ may be understood only thoae 
diseases which are peculiar to infancy, or the definition may 
be extended so as to include all diseases as they occur in 
infancy — a distinction totally unimportant so that we each 
understand what we are talking about. 

In the outset I am met with suchquestionsas these: ''What 
is it in particular that a report, of the kind contemplated, 
should contain?" "Is it expected that the writer will enter 
into the history and cause of any one, or more, of the many 
ailments which are peculiar to infancy? " '' Is it required that 
I shall discourse to you on the importance of a correct diag- 
nosis and pathology of such diseases?'* *^Is it incumbent 
upon me to dive into the intricacies of the nervous system, or 
the modtis operandi of remedies? I presume not, for all 
these may be found in your text-books, monographes, and 
distributed through pages of the various periodicals, which 
you may read at pleasure. I did intend, however, to present 
to you a sort of digest of all (or as nearly as may be) the 
cases in this catalogue occurring under the observation of t he 
regular profession throughout, the State during the last year, 
and have addressed over forty letters to the different pbysi- 
Qians of the State loo^ipg to this end, aqc( ftsHing their Assists 
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aoce in carrying out this project. Out of that number of 
letters I have received a reply to four of them; of these four, 
two were courteous acknowledgements of the receipt of mine, 
and excusing themselves, giving good reasons of course, for 
not furnishing me with the desired assistance; two of them 
containing a very creditable statement of eases as requested. 
I here take occasion to thank the gentlemen referred to, Dr. 

— '- , of Paola, Dr. Eaton, of Baldwin City, and Dr. Linley, 

of Atchison, for the willingness shown to assist me in the 
task, and their desire to contribute to the Interest of the 
present occasion. 

The original plan of the report having been rendered im- 
practicable, as you may see, at this late date, April 8th, It will 
hardly be expected that I could present anything worthy to 
be called by the name, hence I have noted down a few thoughts, 
disconnectedly, which bear upon the subject under consider- 
ation. 

It is asserted that one-third of all our patients are children. 
It has been shown that 20 per cent, of the whole human race 
die before the expiration of the first year of existence; and 
that, before the completion of the fifth 3'ear, 33^ per cent, 
have died. These facts go to show conclusively that the 
systems of infants and children are more easily disturbed than 
those of adults; it shows further, that the delicate and mys- 
terious processes of organic and animal life are disturbed and 
interrupted by causes and agents, which are so slight as to 
produce no appreciable effect upon the health of the adult. 
It affords proof, also, that when they are diseased, that such 
disease is more frequently followed with death. Another con- 
sideration which magnifies the dangers incident to infancy and 
children, is the fact that they are not only not exposed to the 
untoward influences and hardships of adult life, but receive in 
addition, the tender and fostering care of parents and friends. 

If, then, it is true as a general proposition, that natural 
agencies, in quantities utterly inadequate to produce an appre- 
ciable effect upon adult health, operate so readily, so gener- 
ally, so powerfully upon the health of infants and children, is 
it not equally true, by parity of reasoning, that the same law 
^ill pvcYail ^li^H ^e ^.onue to observe tl\^ ejects of sv^ch art\r 
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flcial agencies as are suggested by the term therapeutics? 
You ma}' say that this law has been recognized and acted 
upon long ago, and may inquire who would so far forget 
himself as to administer to his little tender patient as large 
a dose of opium, or, indeed, of any other remedy, as he would 
to one of mature life? Very true; but have we pushed our 
experiments in the direction of small doses, to an extent 
commensurate with the astonishing difference in susceptibility 
to both natural and morbific influences, as indicated by the- 
well known difference in sickness and mortality rates between 
infants and adults? I think not. Who among you is pre- 
pared to demonstrate the correct and ultimate limit has been 
reached? It may be true that the relative quantities recog- 
nized in practice approximate the truth; perhaps they do; yet 
who among you will come forward and aver that children 
(and adults, too, as for that matter), when sick, would get 
well as soon or sooner, with much less medicine than we are 
in the habit of administering? I am confident that about the 
same proportion of my patients get well, and get well as soon, 
as those of my colleagues, and in most ipstances with much 
less medicine; and I dare say that there are others among us 
who have discovered a similar state of things. If, then, this 
be admitted as true^ I presume we will admit that he who has 
administered the most medicine (allowing the cases compared 
to be alike), has given too much. I well remember a case in 
which one of the medical gentlemen of this city was called 
in consultation— the case: A child of three years, where the 
exhibition of strychnia was agreed upon, the dose suggested 
was a 240th part of a gra^n ; I thought it too much, and sug-. 
gested that it be reduced to a 480th, which was agreed to, but 
it was intimated that I m'ght be too cautious. The gentle- 
man referred to remained all night with the patient, leaving 
for home on the early train, and leaving a note for us (for 
there were two of us attending physicians), in which he advised 
the discontinuance of the strychnia, as the second dose had 
evidently produced poisonous symptoms. It was discontinued, 
And no more of the peculiar effects of strychnia were observed. 
I relate this to show that we should be very cautious that our 
retnedics do not have a poisonous effect instead of a remedial 
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effect. It may be said that this Is a case of idiosyncrasy — 
perhaps it was, but in my humble opinion, all children are 
inclined to idiosyncrasies in the same direction — though, per- • 
hapsi not all to the same extent. 

The chemist in his laboratory knows that when he places 
together a definite quantity of a certain acid and a base, a 
definite chemical compound will result; that however often he 
may repeat the experiment, the same result will uniformly 
follow; this, too, whether it be repeated in Leavenworth or 
Chicago, in New York or in London. The veriest school boy 
in knowledge knows that whenever he placefi a strip of copper 
and strip of zinc in some acidulated water, a current of elec- 
tricity will be developed, oxygen gas being evolved at one 
pole and hydrogen gas at the other. Yet no such certainty 
attend our experiments in therapeutics. I say experiments, 
because we should call things by their right names, especially 
when talking among ourselves. I mean to intimate (gently), 
gentlemen, that compared with the methods of exact science, 
we are in therapeutic detail practicing empirically. We are 
undoubtedly, as a body, possessed of a good deal of valuable 
knowledge and practical wisdom, but it will do us no harm to 
reflect a little upon what we don't know! 

One of the characteristics of the progress and development 
of the medical profession has been the constant tendenc}* to 
give less medicine and depend more upon the vis medicatrix 
naturcR. Accompanying this general tendency there has been 
as constant, though lesser changes in the estimation of the 
power and fitness of particular drugs — new remedies constantly 
springing into existence, others disappearing from the cata- 
logue. Such is the prevailing uncertainty in the treatment of 
the most common diseases, that a patient treated for typhoid 
fever, or rheumatism, in London, Paris, New York, New 
Orleans or Philadelphia, would probably receive a different 
treatment in each localit}', and probably with equally favorable 
results. 

In the matter of diagnosis and pathology we are not so 
utterly in the dark, and to this, perhaps, more than anything 
else, is due the change in the appreciation of drugs. Instead 
of guessing what is the matter, in many cases we are able to 
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ascertain with exactitude the pathological coudition we have 
to deal with. Percussion, auscullation, the microscope, larjn* 
goscope, optholmoscope, chemical tests, etc., are bringing dis> 
eases more directly under the observation of the senses, and 
therapeutics has felt their influence, and is constantly exhibit- 
ing corresponding changes. In fact it is the barometer of 
physiology and pathology. The molecular thepry of organi 
zation first taught I believe in the physiology of J. Hughes 
Bennett, of Edinburgh, furnishes the most satisfactory expla- 
nation of the phenomena of growth and nutrition, and giveSi 
occasionally, glimpses into the manner in which many, if not 
all, medicines act upon the system. Just as by virtue of the 
molecular attraction and repulsion whereby one tissue attracts 
or selects from the blood fat, another, albumen, another phos- 
phate of lime, or one gland attracts the material out of which 
it forms bile, another attracts the substance which it formf^ 
into urea; so we may say that this tissue attracts the peculiar 
property of one drug, and another tissue of another drug. 
What other reasonable explanation can be offered of the effect 
of the different drugs upon the diflferent organic functions? 
And it is probable that in this sort of physiological investiga 
tion we shall find our most useful aids in determining the 
therapeutic value and action of drugs. Mercury, whatever 
other action it may be supposed to possess, has undoubtedly 
an affinity for the glandular system, especially of the salivary 
glands. Instance the well known mercurial sore mouth, and 
in the salivation attendant on the teething of infants, I am in 
the habit of exhibiting a powder of calomel and sugar, in the 
proportion of fr(»m one to twent}', to one to forty — giving 
frequently dry on the tongue — and'I rarely find a case to eon- 
tin ue longer than two or three days under its use. Again^ iu 
cases of infantile diarrhdu, attended with frequent greenisJi 
discharges, which I interpret to be expressive of glandular 
excess, I administer the same remedy, and nearly always witli 
benefit. Aconite Is said to act upon the nerves of the heun, 
affecting thereby the circulation and controlling fever. This 
i3 probably its primary effect in the ordinary medicinal doseu, 
but in much smaller doses, say the one-eighth to one-sixteenth 
of a drop, I believe it operates by an effect upon the vaao- 
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moler ntrves, for I have never seen it do permanent good in 
hliopathlc fever. On the contrary, in simple catarrhal fever, 
ft Item lei 1 or not by local symptoms In the respiratory surfaces, 
or digt^jjtlve tract, I have frequently observed the most magical 
results— the little patient becoming, in course of half an hour 
or hoar, quiet, surface cool, bathed in healthful perspiration, 
fottofred by a natural sleep and rapid recovery. At other 
times those manifestations are more tardy in their appearance, 
but in a majority of instances the progress of the cases are 
more satisfactory than under* any other means I had resorted 
to. At the outset of catarrhal croup, nothing in my hands has 
ever aiforded that rapid relief to the patient, and satisfaction 
to part^uts and myself, as these small doses of aconite. In the 
early stages of pneumonia and bronchitis, I have found noth- 
ing to please we so well as these small doses of aconite com- 
bined with small doses of spirits of mindereri, and I have 
authnrhy for quoting with other physicians of our town. Not 
long siDce I was relating my experience in these small doses 
to a very Intelligent practitioner of a neighboring city, and he 
asked me if I had tried a teaspoon ful of cold water with an 
eigblh af a drop of nothing in it? I told him I had not, possi- 
bly 1 may do so. I am not prepared to assert positively that 
It would not be a good treatment in pneumonia. I have no 
tloubt ifiere are cases in which such medication would be 
aTaiIa1ilt% Yet from the long continued habit of attributing 
good effects to the remedies exhibited, I am inclined to believe 
!l legitimate to attribute the beneficial results to the small 
doaes. Nevertheless, I am conscious that we cannot establish 
m efirree.t system of therapeutics without first acquainting our- 
selves with the progress and termination of diseases, under 
faTorahl^ circumstances, uninfluenced by any therapeutic meas^ 
ares whatever. Bichromate of potassa is another medicine 
wbich I have been led to use in certain conditions in pneumon- 
ia and bronchitis — where the secretion is tough and viscid and 
4ifficntt of expectoration; and in one case a few weeks ago, I 
bdiere it to have been the salvation of a little sufferer who was 
UiOQghi to be almost dying from the accumulation in the air 
li]tie«_ marked relief followed the exhibition of second dose. 
The pT* prription in this case was Sj of sol. of the salt in two 
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oauces of water; of this a teaspoon fnl every two hours. Bat 
I will not tire you further with small doses, only to ask you to 
try them, and report results at the next meeting. 

In closing, I desire to state that I very much regret that the 
original plan of a report could not have been carried out, as 
in that case I might have been able to give you something of 
interest, rather than the few disconnected thoughts I have 
presented. Yet I believe it to be the duty of every member 
who accepts a position on 'a committee to do something to- 
wards a report. This is the reason I have risked presenting 
what I have. 



MEDICAL REFORM AND THE SUPPRESSION OF 
QUACKERY. 

BT A. M. WILDER, M. D., LAWRENCE. 

This subject of " Medical Reform and the Suppression 
of Quackery " has been a vexed one with the profession for 
centuries. From the earliest period at which we have any 
knowledge of medicine as a separate and distinct science or 
art up to the present da}% there has been war between those 
claiming to represent the profession, and all outsiders. 

It has been with much hesitation, that I have undertaken 
to say anything on the points indicated by our subject, know- 
ing how much has been said and how many reports have been 
made upon them by persons eminently more able to handle 
matters of such absolutely vital importance to the profession. 

I have felt, however, that by availing myself of what has 
been heretofore done in this direction, I might present some 
points in such a manner as to call your attention more strongly 
to them, and offer some suggestions worthy of your consid- 
eration. 

I have thought it well to divide my subject into, first, a 
rapid survey of the manner in which medical science has 
reached its present state of development; second, a considera- 
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tion of the profession as it exists to-day, with, the various 
oflfslioots claimiDg to represent new schools and ideas; third, 
Medical education as it exists; fourth, Quackery in its numer- 
ouB phases; and finally, a discussion of remedies for reform. 

First. Renouard, in his admirable History of Medicine, has 
imlicated three great divisions, which he terms, first, the age 
of foQiidalion; second, the age of transition: and thirds the 
age of renovation. 

* These tiges he subdivides into eight periods. In the age of 
foundation, he speaks first of the Primitive period, from the 
origin of society to the destruction of Tro^', 1184 B. C. 
Secoiiil, of the Sacred or Mystic period, ending with the dis- 
persion of the Pythagorians, 500 B. C. Third, of the Philo- 
sopincal period, ending at the foundation of the Alexandrian 
LUirary, 1)20 B. C. Fourth, of the Anatomicar period, ending 
at the death of Galen, A. D. 200. 

In tlie age of transition, he places the Greek period, ending 
at the burning of the Alexandrian Library-, A. D. 640, and the 
Arabic period, ending at the revival of letters, A. D. 1400. 

In the age of renovation, he makes the erudite period, com- 
prising the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the reform 
period, comprising the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

I sJiall not attempt to follow closely these historical subdl- 
viaionft, ^mt shall speak first of Medicine as taught by the 
Greeks in the temples of iEsculapius, whither the sick were 
wont to repair for the assistance of the god. More or less 
accurate records of these cases were preserved, and thus the 
A^clepions, besides temples, became both hospitals and 
BcbooU. The physicians of these schools were also the 
priests in the temples. Cotemporaneous with these, there was 
a class of physicians who visited the sick at their own homes. 
The gymnasia undoubtedly contributed to form the earliest 
physiiiana, instructing them especially in the treatment of 
Injuries; and then, as now, there was a class called charlatans, 
who, without any pretense to education, offered their nostrums 
for sale in the market places. 

Fur Hippocrates, born 460 B, C, at Cos, was reserved the 
glory of compiling from all these sources and his own admir- 
able observations, a theory of Medicine, and separating the 
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pursuits of the physician from those of the priest, Hi^ so 
thoroughly accoiDpIished this work, and his writings and 
descriptions were so accurate and vivid, never having been 
excelled, if they have been equalled, that he has receiv*.**! the 
title of " Father of Medicine." 

The Hypocratic school of Cos found a rival in the school of 
Cuidos, which offered not only a different view of the oaturo 
of disease, but also taught a different principle for its cure. 
The antagonism of these schools brought Into existence many 
able men, and produced many excellent works. 

Under the fostering care of the Ptolemies, Medicine reached 
a high state of development at Alexandria, where human dis- 
sections were authorized, and vivisections of criminals and 
animals were employed. Opposed to the two schools men- 
tioned above, Scrapion, of Alexandria, about 287 B. C, formed 
a new sect called the Empirical. 

Medical science was Introduced Into Rome by the Greeks, 
from Alexandria, about 234 B. C, but the latter were so much 
hated by the Romans, who depended upon their priests aud 
oracles, that their lives were In danger, and they obtained little 
or no practice. About. 50 B. C, Asclepiades, of Bytlnaia, 
founded a school of medicine at Rome on the Rplcureaa doc- 
trine. Immediately after Asclepiades, Themlson, one of his 
pupils, founded the Methodic sect. Another sect came Id to 
existence about 100 A. D., called the Pneumatics. 

Of the few Latin medical authors, Celsus was the chief, He 
wrote upon a variety of subjects, but his work entitled *' dc 
Medecina" is a digest of what was known to the ancients cm 
the subject, and shows the great progress which medicine had 
made in consequence of the labors of the anatomists of Alex 
andria. 

To Galen, born at Pergamus A. I). 130, Is commonly atti lb 
uted the maxim " Contraria contrarils curantur." He adopted 
the Hippocratic theory of the four elements, four humors, tiiid 
four qualities, but attached himself to one of the dllferuut 
sects Into which he found the profession divided, and despised 
those who gave themselves up to obe}^ any particular master. 
From the time of Galen, medicine began to participate in the 
decline which had already overtaken art and literature. 
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It was onlj when medicine already tended towards its 
decline, that it becaoae legally organized. In the pagan world 
every one practiced at his will, and charlatans abounded. 
The injury done by quackery and imposition led finally to a 
remedy. 

The Christian emperors established in towns of a certain 
size, chief physicians, and no one could practice medicine 
without having successfully passed an examination before 
them; these chief physicians were paid by the State. In cer- 
tain of the principal towns medical scluiols were established, 
in which the professors and lecturers received a regular salary, 
also from the State. 

Hospitals and dispensaries owe their origin to Christianity; 
were generally established in connection with monasteries, 
and' consequently Verc under control of the monks, rather 
than educated physicians. Medical science in Europe came 
under control of ecclesiastical authorit}', and for nearly twelve 
centuries after the time of Galen, no advance whatever was 
made or was permitted to be made. 

During this long interval, the science of medicine was sus- 
tained and advanced by the Jews and Arabians in Asia and 
Africa, and was carried by the Moors and Jews into Spain. 
The Saracen and Hebrew physicians had become thoroughly 
materialized. 

Throughout Christendom the practice of medicine was alto- 
gether supernatural, and saint-relics, shrines, and miracle-cures 
were a source of boundless profit. 

In the subsequent conflict between the two, the Arabic sys- 
tem gained the victory, and all science, including the medical, 
was wrested from the exclusive control of priestcraft. 

During the "dark ages" in Europe, one small town only 
affords a glimmer of light. The school of Salerno, founded 
about the date of the destruction of the Alexandrian Library, 
attained the height of its reputation, from the tenth to the 
thirteenth century. 

Frederick the Second, in the course of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, published an edict, that no one should practice medicine 
in Naples until he had been examined by the faculty of Salerno. 
After receiving authority to practice, the candidate took an 
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oatli to be pure in his life, to be submissive to the law&, to 
attend the poor gratuitously, and not to share the profits or 
the apothecary. For the first year after receiving his dijjlonin 
he was obliged to practice under the superintendence of i\n 
older physician. 

About 1315, A. D., Mondini, of Bologna, dissected the bodiea 
of two females, and his discriptions, illustrated by wood cuts, 
were used as text-books in the Italian universities for the sik- 
cceding three hundred years. 

Previous to the sixteenth century, European physicians hin\ 
obtained most of their knowledge of Greek medicine through 
imperfect translations from the Arabic. 

After the fall of Constantinople, A. D., 1453, learned Grt^iika 
carried a knowledge of their language, etc., westward, aad 
translations of Galen, Hippocrates, Dioscorides, etc., were made 
directly from the Greek tongue. 

Thomas Linacre, physician to Henry the VII, of England, 
established professorships at Oxford and Cambridge for ill us 
trating and teaching the works of Hippocrates and Galen, and 
laid the foundation of the College of Physicians of London. 

Paracelsus, who was born in Switzerland, A. D., 1493, was 
the exponant of a new school of medicine, founded ob the 
study of alchemy. He was an extensive traveler, and made 
himself acquainted, not only with what was known by the tiro 
fession, but also gathered all the knowledge he could of the 
claims of quackery and empiricism. He first administctrcnl 
mercury as an internal remedy. He did much in his thnc to 
break down the despotism of the schools, and taught many 
things far in advance of his age. He had, however, great faith 
in his own powers, and publicly burned the works of Galen 
and Avicinni at Basil. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century Michael Servf teg 
very nearly discovered the circulation of the blood; he hud 
already proclaimed the lesser circulation through the liin^s, 
the valves of the heart, of the aorta being known, and be vtrs 
diligently pursuing his investigations, when he was arrested, 
at the instance of John Calvin, on a charge of blasphematy 
and heres3% and, together with most of his books, was burned 
ftt tb^ 9taKe in 1553, By this e^ct discovery of tUe circqlatiop 
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was deferred for nearly three-fourths of a centur}', leaving to 
William Harvey, an Englishman, the honor of announcing the 
complete discovery in 1628. It was met by violent opposition, 
and years elapsed before Harvey had the satisfaction of seeing 
his views accepted generally by the profession. 

As late as the middle of the seventeenth ecntury many of 
the powerful remedies of Paracelsus and his school of alchemy 
were in the hands of outsiders, and Van Helmont, who had 
the common itch in 1640, after exhausting all the remedies 
known to \he profession, was obliged to resort to the quack 
nostrum — sulphur. 

In this century the French parliament interdicted the use of 
antimony as a medicine, and the faculty of Paris not only for- 
bade the employment of all chemical remedies, but would not 
even permit them to be spoken of in thesis and examinations. 
About this time Ambrose Pare, who began his career as a 
barber-surgeon, gave surgery the greatest impulse it had yet 
received, but in the face of great opposition and persecution. 
Wounds from fire arms were considered poisonous, and it was 
the custom to cauterize their track with boiling oil On one 
occasion, in 1636, while serving as surgeon in the French 
army, Parens supply of oil became exhausted, and he could not 
sleep for anxiety, but the morning found those doing better 
who had received no treatment, than those who had undergone 
cauterization. Pare also discovered the use of ligatures to 
control bleeding after operations, etc., and substituted them 
for the actual cautery. 

Thomas Sydenham, who may be called the father of English 
medicine, and who was, perhaps, the most remarkable physi- 
cian from the time of Hippocrates, was borne in 1634. He in- 
troduced many improvements into the practice of medicine, 
overturning many of the existing theories and ideas, and is 
authority in some things at the present day. He belonged to 
the so-called Chemical School of Medicine. 

Alphonso Borelli, in Italy, a celebrated mathematician, about 
this time originated what was known as the latro- Mathemati- 
cal School. This school had many followers in Europe; in 
Great Britlan, Pitcairn, Friend, Mead, etc.; in Holland and 
Gerinan^, i\\e gr^at QoBhaave, and otl^ers; in France, Sanvaycs, 
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the learned nosologist, and Senac, who was physician to Louis 
XIV. 

Herman Boehaave, perhaps the most celebrated physician of 
his time, an accurate observer, and a successful practitioner, 
was one of the first to put in practice clinical instruction. 
While the chemical and mathematical physicians were reducing 
the action of the living body to the laws which govern inert 
matter, Slaht and others, at the Anniversity of Halle, institu- 
ted a new system which made the " anima," or soul, the great 
motor and directing principle of the human body. In 1747, 
Haller, by his published works and teachings, gave a distinct 
existence to physiology as a science, and during this and the 
following century improvements, additions and discoveries 
were being constantly made in medicine and' its collateral 
branches. Although many of these were made by accident, 
and by persons unconnected with the medical profession, 
many remedies remained for 3- ears the exclusive property of 
quacks, who were utterly ignorant of the anatomical or physi- 
ological truths; these, by a slow and gradual process, finally 
found their way into, and were adopted by the profession; 
thus, Preuvine bark, iodine, lemon Juice, and sauer-kraut for 
scurvy, vaccination, etc., have all been the result of accidental 
discovery. It is said that the physicians of Oliver CromweU 
allowed him to die of ague, rather than administer the quack 
remedy, Peruvian bark; and about this time the president of 
the Royal College of Surgeons committed Dr. Grovenveldt to 
Newgate for prescribing cantharlded internally. 

The wonderful discovery of Jenner, of vaccination, was most 
violently assailed, and although its introduction has rendered 
comparatively harmless what was one of the greatest human 
scourges, there^are not wanting those to day, even among the 
educated classes, who do not hesitate to declare the whole 
system an arrogant humbug. 

In 1776, Samuel Hahneman, the exponent of homoeopathy, 
was born. .In 1790 he was employed in translating Cullen's 
materia medica, and being dissatisfied with his explanations 
of the action of Peruvian bark, commenced the system of test- 
ing the action of drugs on the healthy organism, beginning 
Vlth himself. Subseqjuently he tested ^n l^is own person ^n4 
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that of others, the action of differeDi drugs in varying doses, 
carefully noticing their effects. In the course of time he de- 
duced from his observations what he considered and announced 
as the absolute law of cure, which he expressed in the phrase 
'' Similia Slmilibus Curanter.'' 

In the beginning of the present century hydropathy, or 
water cure, was instanced by a Silesian peasant, Vincent 
Priessnitz. The system was first brought prominently to the 
English public in 1840, by a former patient of Priessnitz, 
Captain Claridge, in a book entitled '* Hydropathy, or the 
Cold Water-Cure." 

The Eclectic School of Medicine was instituted in this 
country at Cincinnati, about 1840; it embraces in its ranks 
what used to be known as the botanic or Thompsonian school. 
Besides these there have sprung into existence other pathics, 
such as physio medicists, sun bathing, Sweedish movement 
cure, &c., &c. Nearly, or perhaps quite, all of which are con- 
ducted by persons having little or no medical knowledge. 

The medical profession of to-day is the result of the accu- 
mulation of observations and investigations on the part of 
scientific men, from the time of Hippocrates to the present 
and also of all discoveries, whether the result of accident or 
otherwise, which have been demonstrated to be of value. No 
matter how insignificant the source, the truly professional 
physician does not hesitate to accept and adopt whatever his 
reason and experience prove to be useful. The profession 
does not, and would not if it could, ignore whatever of real 
good there may be in any of the various so-called new systems 
of medicine, and It will at all times sustain its members in 
making use of any therapeutical agent which may be claimed 
as the exclusive property of any one of these so- called systems, 
provided always, that such agents are used iif a truly profes- 
sional spirit, and not to the upholding of any sectarian views. 
The profession theoretically demands of its members a thorough 
knowledge of the. human machine in health and disease, to be 
acquired by careful dissection and post mortem examination, 
a knowledge as thorough as possible of the physiology and 
pathology of the body, and a careful instruction in all the 
pi^t^rM 9Qi?P^^s ^\{d collateral subjects that relate in anv wny 
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to medical knowledge. Provided a persou shows evidence of 
having complied with these requirements, and has received a 
degree of Doctor of Medicine from a respectable school, the 
profession acknowledges his privilege to devote all his energies 
to the investigation and practice of any branch of medicine, 
provided he regards such branch as a part of the medical 
whole, and does not by advertising, or otherwise convey the 
impression that he is simply driving a certain trade, ignoring 
the relations he bears to the general profession. 

A friend of mine, who stands among the first of our optbal- 
mologists, told me a few days since of a lady who came to 
consult him about her eyes. She took occasion, in the course 
of converaation to express her utter want of faith in doctors, 
and was much astonished when he quietly informed her that 
she had no occasion to consult him, as he was a physician 
himself. This lady, like many others, had been in the habit 
of considering this branch as utterly separated from the 
general profession, and had been educated to this belief from' 
seeing so many advertisements to that effect. 

Let us now pass to a consideration of some of the so called 
new schools of medicine. The most prominent of these is that 
called the homoBopathic or Hahnemanic. As I have before 
stated, this system was founded by Samuel Hahneman about 
the beginning of the present century, and was, and is now, 
purely a system of therapeutics. Hahneman announced as 
the basis of an absolute law of cure, the phrase " Similia 
similibus curantur." He also taught as a fundamental part 
of his system, the necessity of infinitesimal doses of medicine, 
and carried this principal so far as to treat certain diseases by 
causing his patients to inhale the odor of medicinal substances 
of an attenuated degree. In speaking of this system, we are 
of course compelled to take Hahneman's own statement as a 
basis. I can devote but little space in this paper to a consid- 
eration of this matter, and shall content myself with making a 
few statements as to the real ground work of the practice, as 
announced by Hahneman himself. He has made no claims 
for his system In surgery, anatomical or physiological knowl- 
edge, chemistry or its collateral sciences, and almost entirely 
ignores pathology, his true battlefield Is la therapeutics. He 
14 
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claims that there are but three ways of employing remedies 
specifically. First, the allopathic method, which uses remedies 
whose effects are different from the symptoms of the disease; 
second, the homa*opathic, which employes remedies whose 
effects have the closest possible resemblance with the symp 
toms of the disease, and third, the anti-pathic, which emplo3S 
remedies contrary to the disease. In all of this, he loses sight 
of the pathological conditions, which the tVain of symptoms 
makes plain to the true nosologist, and insists that all practi- 
tioners employ remedies for symptoms, without taking note of 
the underlying cause of such symptoms. In his practice, he 
notes, with more or less care, the symptoms of a case, in their 
order of occurrence, and without any attempt at location or 
classification of the disease, he selects from his list of remedies 
that one which, in bis opinion, has produced in the healthy 
organism, effects the most closely allied to these symptoms; 
if this remedy does not produce a cure, he selects another on 
the same plan, and continues to do so until the case is termina- 
ted. Such being the system, it is not strange that the standard 
of education is extremely low, and that so many can become 
recognized practitioners by starting out with a box of medi- 
cines and a book of instruction. I have in mind a fair illus- 
tration of this matter, in a case that has come under my own 
observation, and I have known several similar ones. A former 
citizen of Lawrence was employed during a period of five or 
six months in the office of a homwopathic physician, for the 
sole purpose of posting his books, and settling his accounts. 
At the end of this time, he removed to one of the flourishing 
towns in the southern part of the State, and began practice as 
a homa3opathic physician. At the meeting of the State Ho- 
mcBopathic Medical Society, recently held at Lawrence, this 
person was proposed for membership. His case, with others, 
was referred to a Board of Censors, and he was recommended 
and admitted as a member in good standing, after having been 
in practice some five or six months. That such a system can 
command the respect and support of educated and intelligent 
people to the extent that it does, having succeeded even in 
obtaining legislative authority for the establishment of a chair 
in the medical departmept of the State University of Michigap» 
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can no more be explained than the fact that thoroughly adver- 
tised patent medicines are taken with so much avidity, and 
in such trusting faith. In both cases the public is called upon 
to decide a matter wherein it has always been, and Is now, 
culpably ignorant. That the profession is largely to blame 
for this ignorance, I shall endeavor to show subs€quentl3% 

The special claims of the so called Eclectic School of Medi- 
cine rest also in the department of therapeutic, wherein its 
exponents largely differ from each other; the Scudder School 
at Cincinnati, approximating very closely to homoeopathy in 
the treatment of symptoms by attenuated doses, etc. One of 
the graduates of this school, also a former student of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons in New York, and a very in- 
telligent gentleman, told me, a short time since, that he was 
almost prepared to say that the nearer they approached to 
' the homoBopathic system of practice, the more successful they 
would be in the treatment of disease. I believe there have 
been but four schools In this country where this system has 
been taught, the oldest at Cincinnati, established in 1840. 
One in New York City, another in Chicago, and a fourth in 
Philadelphia, which last had its charter annulled during the 
past winter by the State legislature, by reason of its extensive 
transactions in diplomas. The very basis upon which this 
system rests proves that it has no right to its present name of 
eclectic, inasmuch as the word signifies the selecting of what 
is good from all systems, while its exponents have from the 
beginning, and do now, in all its schools, through all its Jour- 
nals, and in all of its local, State and national organizations, 
demand that all preparations of mercury, arsenic, antimony 
and lead shall be expunged from the list of medicinal reme- 
dies. In so doing they have transgressed the spirit of the 
profession, and have become sectarian. Besides this, we all 
know of more or less instances where persons with absolutely^ 
no medical attainments have announced themselves to the 
public as eclectic physicians, who would hardly have dared to 
appear under the banner of the regular profession. 
, The Hydropathic, or Water-Cure system differs from the 
preceding, in that it professes to do away with all medication, 
and depends entirely in theory — upon a strict attention to 
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Uvgieue or the laws of health, and the use of water, hot or 
told, in various methods of application. In all cases where 
prat ticable, they require the patients to leave their ordinary 
homes and mode of life, and enter some one of their establish- 
ments where all requirements can be strictly enforced. In 
very many instances the exponents of the system have little or 
no Vfi^X knowledge in medical science. 

To the numerous other pathies or isms in existence, it is 
hardly worth while to devote any attention ; they are all nar- 
rowly sectarian, and all occupy but a very small portion of tlie 
field of medicine. 

I next pass to the subject of medical education, more es- 
l)evially as conducted in the United States, and by what are 
termed regular schools. 

Our schools are all based upon State Legislative authority, 
cithfr by special charter, or under the provisions of a general* 
CQri>ordtlon act. This authority invests the corporators with 
power to graduate students in medicine, and to determine for 
tbemselvos the requirements for such graduation. With one 
pxi'option, and that of a recent date, the different schools in 
iho. eo\intry demand only that students shall have been en- 
ijja^ed in the study of medicine for three years, under the 
supervision of some respectable practitioner, or of the schools, 
dm Lng which time they shall have attended two full courses 
of lectures at some recognized medical college, or rather shall 
have procured tickets for such courses, at the end of which 
tini4^ they are required to pass an examination before the fac- 
ultVt when they are at once launched into practice. Statistics 
show that but a very insignificant per centage of these stu- 
dents fail to pass the examinations. No demand is made for 
Uterary requirements, not even a common school education 
being requisite. 

Let us examine some of the promint evils of our present 
system. First, the number of schools is absolutely unlimited, 
any ten or a dozen physicians may join together and organize 
a medical school, and graduate students at discretion, no mat 
ter wliat the facilities ma}' be for education or clinical instruc; 
tiou. Second, there is no uniform standard, either in the 
Itia^er or k|nd of iastvu(?t\on, or iq the requisites for gradu^^ 
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tloo. Third, each school examines and graduates its own 
students, and as the faculty in most cases receives compensa- 
tion from fees, the temptation is a strong one to graduate as 
many stuJents as possible. In addition to these very unfor- 
tunate evils, existing in nearly, if not quite all of our schools, 
there is one existing in some of them, which is the most cry- 
ing evil of them all. I refer to those schools that openly 
grant diplomas to students on one course of lectures, provided 
they can show proof of having pursued their studies during 
three full years with a recognized practitioner, or that they 
have been in practice for that length of time; and more especi- 
ally to those Institutions where students are helped to diplomas 
on one course of lectures, when the faculty is well aware that 
the graduates have neither completed their term, nor are in 
any wise competent to enter upon the practice of medicine. 
I have ver3r*good authority for believing that these things are 
being done continually in some of our medical colleges. 

In marked contrast with these, and in fact with all the other 
medical schools in the country, are the methods of instruction 
adopted during the past winter by the medical department of 
Harvard University. This has always been one of the best 
schools in the United States, but its recent action has placed 
it very far in advance ot all its cotemporaries: I make a few 
extracts from the eighty-eighth annual commencement, to 
indicate some of the radical changes adopted : *' Instruction 
will hereafter be given by lectures, recitations, clinical teach- 
ing and practical exercises, uniformly distributed throughout 
the academic year. This year begins on the Thursday follow- 
ing the last Wednesday in ^^eptember, and ends on the last 
Wednesday in June; it will be divided into two equal terms, 
with a recess of one week between them. There is also a 
recess of one week at Christmas. The course of instruction 
has been greatly enlarged, so as to extend over three years, 
and has been so arranged as to carry the student progressively 
and systematically from one subject to another, in a Just and 
natural order. In the subjects of anatomy, physiology, chem • 
istry and pathological anatomy, laboratory work will be sub- 
stituted for, or added to the usual didactic lectures. Every 
student will have his place and time in the anatomical, physio- 
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logical aad chemical laboratories, and in the microscope room; 
and laboratory work will be as much required of him as at- 
tendance at lectures and recitations. Instead of the former 
hasty oral examinations for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
held at the end of the three year's period of study, a series of 
examinations on all the main subjects of medical instruction 
has been arranged, and these examinations will be conducted, 
in part at least, by questions and answers upon paper." No 
student will receive his degree until lie has passed a satisfac- 
tory examination in all the required subjects of stud}*, and 
presented a certificate from the demonstrator of anatomy that 
he has satisfactorily dissected the three parts of the body. In 
the requirements for a degree, this school also omits all men- 
tion of preliminary education. 

Let us now consider the fourth division of our subject, viz.: 
Quackery. Felton's definition of a quack, is " a boaster, one 
who pretends to skill or knowledge which he he does not pos- 
sess." Addison defines him, as "a boastful pretender to 
medical skill which he does not possess; an empiric, an igno- 
rant practitioner." 

Quackery to-day exists in innumerable forms, and I sh&U 
only attempt to indicate a few of the prominent of them, as I 
have neither time nor space to devote to the subject, at all 
commensurate with its Importance. The lowest form com- 
prises those, who, with no knowledge of the human machine, 
either in structure or workings, commence practice with per- 
haps a few receipts or prescriptions surj-eptitiously obtained 
from some physician, or with a box of specific medicines and 
a book of instructions. In some instances, such pretenders 
have, by a good address and a chain of fortunate circumstances, 
succeeded in building for themselves a position in society, and 
have acquired wealth, whilst an educated physician may have 
signally failed to do either, placed side by side with him. 
Another class of persons have acquired more or less knowledge 
in the schools, and have deliberately prostituted such knowl- 
edge to the sole purpose of getting wealth, with no regard 
whatever as to the welfare of those who might fall into their 
clutches. This class is largely represented in professional 
abortionists; those who advertise to cure all manner of vene- 
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rial diseases and tlie effects of self-abuse, (see almost any of 
our principal newspapers), and those who are given to trarel- 
ing about the country, stopping a longer or shorter time at 
places where they had previously heralded their approach 
with flaming handbills and pkcards. Very few of these 
classes make any claims for recognition at the hands of the 
general profession; many announce themselves as homoeo- 
pathic or eclectic physicians, or as the exponents of some new 
dogma. I desire, in this connection, to speak of a class of 
physicians, found everywhere, who take up the study of medi- 
cine from the narrowest and most selfish motives, without any 
adequate conception of the responsibilities they are taking 
upon themselves, or of the noble and self sacrificing labor, the 
true physician feels it his privilege to perform. These are 
content so long as they are able to pass the required examina- 
tions, and obtain their degrees of Doctors of Medicine, no 
matter what the standard may be, and their studies, save what 
experience may teach them, end with their college course. 

With all these facts constantly before us, with the personal 
knowledge that all of us have to a greater or less extent 
the facilities for an easy graduation, offered in some of our 
medical schools, is it any matter of surprise that the profession 
is held so low in public estimation. How can we regard those 
schools that have no facilities whatever for clinical instruc- 
tion, for imparting a knowledge of pathology, or more than a 
meagre didatic instruction in most of the other l^ranches of 
medicine, in any other light than as hot-houses for the devel- 
opment and bringing forth of quacks and empirics, who, 
nevertheless, by virtue of their diplomas received from an 
authorized source, are placed on terms of equality with the 
truly educated physician. One consequence of the low esti- 
mate in which the profession is held by the public, is very 
strongly manifested in the great demand for, and use of patent 
medicines. This species of quackery has attained to frightful 
proportions; there is scarcely a house in the country where 
one or more of these nostrums arc not more or less made use 
of, and not only are tliey sustained in this manner, but many 
of our prominent and most intelligent citizens lend the 
strength of their names to the advertising ef their virtues ; 
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more especially is this the case in the lesser preparations, such 
as troches, soothing syrups, <fec. Some of these proprietary 
remedies, doubtless, have medicinal virtues, that they are 
placed in the hands of an ignorant public, and are recom- 
mended for all diseases, and under all circumstances. Many 
of the ^' bitters " are largely used as substitutes for intoxicating 
liquors, and are put in the market with a view to supply that 
demand. No matter how vile the compound, so long as it 
comes thoroughly recommended, there will be found plenty 
of throats down which to pour it. It would seem as if that 
nostrum about which the most lies were told was the most 
popular. Perhaps the most stuplndous humbug of to-day, in 
this line, is that known as " Dr. Walker's Vinegar Bitters," a 
compound, as Its name implies, having for its basis the sour 
and refuse wines, which in former times had been thrown 
away as useless by the extensive wine makers of California, 
and rendered medicinal by the addition of a quantity of aloes; 
a nauseous and unhealthy mess, yet it is to-day, one of the 
most popular of the numerous " bitters " offered for sale. Too 
much cannot be said in condemnation of this practice. The 
remedy, in my Judgment, consists in educating the people by 
a purified and elevated profession. Right here I would refer 
to one of the conditions imposed by the ancient school of 
Salerno upon its graduates, viz. : *' Not to share the profits of 
the apothecary," as an indication that the same evil existed in 
those days, that is pracliced to a large extent in many places 
to-day, much to the disgrace of the profession. 

I pass now to the last division of the subject, a discussion 
of remedies for reform. In order to accomplish any radical 
change in the existing state of things, there must be reform^ 
Just in proportion to the extent to which it is carried, in that 
proportion will quackery and all its attendant evils be sup- 
pressed. It is the most important subject that we have to 
consider at the present time. While we are denouncing other 
pathics as being sectarian and narrow minded, they are hold- 
ing up to ridicule our methods of instruction, and with some 
t-eason. I quote from a short article in the April number of 
the Eclectic MedicalJournal^ published in Cincinnati, entitled 
** The Beauties of a Regular Medical Education." After speak- 
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ing in a sarcastic manner of a certain 'Mearned professor'' in 
one of tlie "regular medical colleges in Cincinnati/' the writer 
proceeds to quote from the address of said professor at the 
commencement exercises of the college. " He compliments 
the graduates for their close attention to study, and for their 
attainments in medicine." "This class," he^ays, " is so thor- 
oughly drilled, that if now I were to give the temperature ob- 
served in the progress of a disease, not one of them but could 
give me the name of the disease and its treatment." The 
writer comments : " A wonderful class truly ! and what bright 
and shining lights they will be in the medical world. True 
there were a great many common looking men in that class; 
men with a very imperfect preparatory education; m^n who 
had attended but one brief course of lectures, and yet they 
had thus speedily reached the * uppermost rooms' in the pro- 
fession, and all because of this admirable teaching." We can- 
not afford to allow the profession to be thus degraded with- 
out raising our voices in protest There have been numerous 
plans proposed as a basis of reform, but most of them have 
been of a local character, and cannot meet the wants of the 
profession in the United States. 

At the annual meeting of the American Medical Association, 
held at Washington, D. C, in 1869, a series of resolutions upon 
this subject were adopted, and ordered to be transmitted to 
the different State Societies, then to be sent to the various 
county and other local societies for approval or otherwise. At 
the last annual meeting of the N. Y. State Medical Society, 
held in Albany, N. Y., in Februar}', 1872, a report and certain 
resolutions were presented by Dr. E. R. Squibb, as chairman 
of a special committee to consider the question of medical ed- 
ucation, which, although quite lengthy, I feel that I cannot do 
better than to quote entire. 

After a recapitulation of the preamble and resolutions 
adopted by the American Medical Association in 1869, the 
report proceeds as follows : "Your committee fully recognize 
the grave necessity for this movement, and the wisdom of the 
proposed plan of action, and would, were it possible, add to 
the forcible expressions of the committee of the National As- 
sociation in its report, herewith reproduced, and which should 
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bo ^ arefully read and re-read by every thinking man of the 
pro (session. 

" The question to be decided is, how far this society maj' 
wisely go with the best ultimate effect upon the progress of 
tills vital reform, which is certainly inevitable, if the profes- 
sion is to sustain its important relations to the community. 

"Remembering the radical changes proposed in this plan, 
and the liability of defeating the object by any sudden eifort 
on the part of this society to control its constituents in the 
way proposed, your committee conclude to recommend that, 
for tlie present moment, this society urges upon Its constitu- 
ent hit al societies the especial and careful consideration of this 
whole subject, with a view to future action, so that all dele- 
gates may come to this body after mature thought and dis- 
cussion of th^ matter in all its complicated bearings, and in 
readiness to act with that decision and determination which 
alone can make an^^ action effective or useful. 

** Many years ago this society passed a resolution recom- 
mentiing the Censors of the County Medical Societies to ex- 
ami qo the qualifications of young men who presented them- 
selves to become students of medicine under the preeeptorship 
or the members of each local society, and Dr. Bradford, of your 
present committee, testifies that in Courtland County, the res- 
olution was carried out by the Board of Censors, of which he 
was a member, with good effect. This initiatory step in the 
ruovenient, which now underlies this entire plan as proposed, 
Bcems lobe comparatively simple and easy; and your com- 
mittee advise that it now be recommended to the local socie- 
ties as a fundamental portion of the plan, and as an indication 
that this work is now to be undertaken in greater earnest by 
the eoeiet}', therefore, 

" Rts^tlced, By the ^Medical Society of the State of New York, that 
the Cniinty Medical Societies, which constitute this society, direct 
thi-'ir several Boards of Censors to examine and determine the 
pdm Mtioaal qualifications of such vounK men as propose to (5oin- 
inent-e the study of medicine, and to certify to the fitness of all such 
as may be found qualified. 

" Ihsf/loed, That the Censors of this society for the several dis- 
trict s !ie. and are hereby constituted Boards of Censors for examin- 
ing and certifying such (jualifications for all the counties within 
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their several dwtricts, in addition to the Censors of the Ooiinty 
Medical Societies. 

''Resolved, That any regular Board of Censors, whether of the 
State or County Societies, be competent to conduct and certify to 
such examinations, for aU persona who may come before them for 
the purpose herein specified. 

" Resolved, That no member of any medical organization repre- 
sented in this society, be permitted to receive a student into his 
office until such student presents the certificate of a Board of Cen- 
sors showing his qualifications to enter upon the study of medicine. 

" Resolved, That the accompanying report on medical education, 
adopted by the American Medical Association, together with this 
report and resolutions, be printed separately in the form of a cir- 
cular, and l>e sent to the presiding officers of all the organizations 
represented in this society, in sufficient numbers to supply each 
individual member of such organization. Respectfully submitted, 
etc." 

The society resolved that the action of the American Med- 
ical Association at its twenty-second session, in the adoption 
of these resolutions, meets its approval, an'd that any county 
medical society failing to comply with this request, shall be 
subject of this society. 

The resolution of the National Association was brought to 
the notice of this society by Dr. Logan at the annual meeting 
held at Atchison in May, 1870, and were accompanied by a 
series of resolutions, also by Dr. Logan, the object of which 
was to enforce their provisions upon the profession of this 
State. These resolutions were laid upon the table as amend- 
ments to the constitution of the society, to be called up at 
its next session. 

The resolutions were brought up at the next annual meeting, 
held at Wyandotte in Jun6, 1871, after a motion had prevailed 
to adjourn at a certain hour, which left little time for their 
discussion. After a short debate between Drs. Logan, Thom- 
as, Lee and Lanphier, the question was called, and the resolu- 
tions were lost by a decided majority. 

The very moderate action taken by the New York society 
upon these resolutions, has called forth some correspondence 
from Dr. Stephen Rogers, of New York, in an article pub- 
lished in the March number of the New York Medical Record, 
entitled *'A Fatuous Profession and Infamous Medical Col-. 
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lege." I read a few short extracts : While I entirely sym* 
pathizc with the committee in the objects of their report, I 
am convinced that the measures they propose are totally hope- 
less of desired results. 

"After reading these resolutions, will any one please to tell 
us how any Board of Censors therein provided, or contem- 
plated, can secure the attendance before them of any proposed 
medical student ? What means have we for enforcing the 
fourth resolution ?■' (alluding to receiving students without a 
certificate, etc). 

" It is morally certain that even among the members of the 
county societies this resolution will be extensively disregarded, 
and as to the large number and often respectable members of 
the profession, not members of the count\' societies, it will of 
course be nugatory. 

" What, for example, can the censors do under the provis- 
ions of this resolution with reference to the students of one 
of our most distinguished teachers, who, by accident or other- 
wise, does not belong, by virtue of membership, to any county 
medical society?" 

In my opinion the writer has hit the vulnerable point of the 
entire matter. However worthy and effective the resolutions, 
etc., might be, they are certainly rendered nugatory by the 
lack of legal power requisite for their enforcement, and the 
consequent lack of co-operation in reform. 

This want of power is unhappily illustrated in the results 
of the action of delegates from certain medical colleges, 
assembled for the purpose of arriving at some systematic and 
uniform methods of instruction. 

The first attempt at anything of this kind was made in 
1859, at Louisville, Ky., preceding the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

A similar attempt was made the day previous to the meet- 
ing of the Association in New Haven, in 1860. Less than a 
majority of the then existing Medical Colleges was represented 
at either meeting, and no effort was made to effect any consid- 
erable changes in the then existing methods of instruction. 

No further attempt was made until the American Medical 
Association, in 1866, adopted a resolution earnestly request- 
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ing the Medical Colleges of the country to hold a convention 
of delegates from their own faculties, and thoroughly revise 
the whole system of Medical College instruction, and appoint 
a committee from their own body to aid In carrying the reso- 
lutions into effect. 

As the result of this action, delegates from eighteen medical 
colleges — a little over half the number then existing in the 
United State — assembled in Cincinnati In May, 1867. After 
three days spent In full discussion of the subject, five most 
excellent propositions were adopted b}' nearly an unanimous 
vote, and a committee of five were appointed to present said 
proposition to the trustees and faculties of all the medical 
colleges in the country, and solicit early and simultaneous 
practical adoption of the same. OflScial answers were received 
from but ten out of over thirty medical colleges then in active 
operation. Of these replies, one was non-committal, four 
suggested amendments or alterations to the plan proposed, 
while five expressed a sanction of the plan as a whole, and a 
willingness to carry it into practical effect, whenever the other 
colleges throughly the country would do the same. 

The commute not being able to obtain a full expression of 
opinion concerning the plan proposed in 1867, issued a call 
for another convention to be held in Washington, D. C, in 
May, 1870. At that convention some eighteen or twenty 
medical schools were represented. The result of their delib- 
erations is embodied in the following preamble and resolutions 
offered by Prof. Samuel Logan, of New Orleans: 

** Whereas, This Convention haw failed to secure the assent of 
a majority of the regular medical colleges of the United States to 
the system of improvement in medical education recommended at 
its last session; and, 

" Whereas, It is the opinion of this Convention that the best 
means by which a judicious system of gradual improvement in 
medical education can l)e inaugurated by the medical colleges of 
this country, will be found in the associated action of such colleges 
as will unite for that purpose, it is hereby 

^* Resolved, 1st. That a committee of nine be appointed, whose 
duty it shall be to communicate with the faculties of all the regu- 
lar medical colleges in the United States, with the view to ascertain 
how many and which may be willing to become members of an 
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Association of Medical Colleges, having for its prime object the 
improvement of medical education. 

''2nd. That the chairman of »aid committee be inHtructed as 
soon as he shall have received affirmative replies from ten regular 
colleges, to inform each faculty so consenting of the fact, and to 
request that each faculty elect i»ne or more delegates to convene 
on the Friday before the day appointed for the meeting of the 
American Medical Association in 1871, and at the place of meeting 
(•hosen by that body; said delegates to be fully authorized to pledge 
their respective faculties to whatever definite plan of improvement 
in medical education may be adopted by the body in Convention. 

"3d. That it is hereby recommended that said delegates organize 
themselves, in behalf of their respective institutions, into a perma- 
nent association of medical colleges for the above mentioned object, 
and with the view of co-operating with the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and the profession at large, in efforts to accomplish so 
desirable an end." 

It was resolved to transmit a complete copy of the proced- 
IngB of the convention to the secretary of the American Med- 
cal Association, another copy to the committee of nine ap- 
pointed under the resolutions, another to the medical period- 
icals of the country, after which the convention adjourned 
sine die. 

Thus we see that true reform has so far failed from lack of 
co-operation by voluntary action, and with the rapid increase 
in the number of medical schools, and the consequent increase 
of authorized practitioners, combined voluntary action in this 
direction will be more difficult to obtain. I cannot see how 
any uniform action can be obtained except by legislation, and 
in this connection I desire to quote again from a paper read 
by Dr. Stephen Rogers before the New York Society : 

'^ After first showing the ignorance of even the better classes 
of the community with regard to medical matters, their dispo- 
sition to patronize quackery, and the hopelessness of any at 
tempts to improve the condition of things by education of the 
people, he assumed that in this, as a matter concerning public 
health and welfare, it was the duty of legislative bodies to in- 
terfere and protect the public from the depredations of unqual- 
ified practitioners; that the medical laws of the present day 
are totally inadequate for this purpose, and that the duty de. 
Tolves upon the medical profession to do what i& in their power 
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to improve the present' very lamentable condition of affairs. 
He claimed that this was to be done only by sinking disputes 
originating in therapeutical details and differences — the rock 
upon which their good professions have been wrecked for the 
past thirty or forty years — instead of which must be estab- 
lished the standard of adequate instruction, if we desire to 
secure the community from the imposition of quacks. Upon 
the assumption that a properly^ educated physician will, in 
some form or other, do what appears to him appropriate in 
cases of disease, and in wounds, let us insist upon the educa- 
tion, and leave the collateral questions of therapeutical belief 
and faith to the conscience of the individual. There is seri- 
ous reason for the opinion that the acknowledged failure of 
legislation, and of the efforts of county. State and national 
associations to elevate and place legitimate medicine in its 
true light before the community, is attributable to two circum- 
stances, viz.: their having been directed to the protection of 
the profession itself, and that -those efforts have uniformly 
ignored the right of the so-called new schools to any voice in 
the matter. He called attention to the utter inability of the 
medical schools, or county, or other societies, under the pres- 
ent laws, to control the practice of medicine, and referred to 
the deterioration in the value of a diploma outside of medical 
societies. Let it first be regarded as ap offence against public 
safety to attempt the practice of the art of medicine without 
adequate preparation, and there will soon follow little diffi- 
culty in obtaining laws needed for the punishment of the 
offender. There is little doubt that the degree of estimation 
in which our profession is now held, will diminish from year 
to year, so long as we stupidly abandon the community to the 
mercy of ignorant and criminal charlatans." 

Dr. Rogers has expressed my ideas in much better language 
than I could do myself. I will only state in addition that I 
would go further in the matter of legislation than he has indi- 
cated. It would be absolutely impossible in the existing state 
of things, to obtain uniform legislation in the States upon this 
matter, see the action of the Michigan legislature with refer- 
ence to the medical department of the University at Ann 
Arbor. I would have legislation by the Congress of the 
United States, and all authority derived from its action. 
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Let the general governmeDt empower the American Medical 
Association to act, or else establish a medical bureau at 
Washington, separate and distinct from the present Surgeon 
General's department, having for its object the general super, 
vision of medical education in the United States. Let this 
bureau have full power to limit the number of medical col- 
leges, to indicate their location, and to have authority in the 
selection and appointment of professors and teachers, and also 
to appoint a board of examiners before whom all candidates 
for a doctor of medicine shall appear for a Anal examination. 
Let these institutions be endowed by the government and 
private charities, and the professors, Ac, remunerated biy fixed 
salaries. I would have them entirely free from all State leg- 
islation, and purely government institutions. 

In this way the standard of education might be made abso- 
lute, and no person would be a legitimate practitioner without 
a degree of Doctor of Medicine given by the United States. 
This would at once establish a/legal practice, and all persons 
attempting to practice without such authority would be liable 
to the penalty of the law. I would have these schools open 
alike to male and female, and would make a thorough educa- 
tion the basis of practice, leaving all details in the matter of 
therapeutic application, Ac, for each individual to decide after 
he or she shall have received due authority to practice. 

I believe some plan of this kind will have to be adopted 
before quackery and empiricism can be put down, and the 
sooner this can be accomplished the sooner our profession, 
one of the noblest of all, will be enabled to take the stand 
before the public, and in its estimation, that it rightly should. 



VALEDICTORY ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 

BY DANIEL C. JONES, M. D., JUNCTION CITY. 

Gentlemen:— At a meeting of the Territorial Government 
in the year 1859, a charter was granted for this society. At 
that tlm^ the Territory wfis pew, imd but few settlers inhabit^ 
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• 
ed our beautiful prairies; and still less were the number of 

regular physicians then engaged in regular practice in our new 
and flourishing State. From this small number of the faith- 
ful craft, has sprung our great and prosperous State Medical 
Society, to-day numbering nearly one hundred members. 

When I look about me and see men who have come two 
and three hundred miles, leaving business and families, and 
have come here for the purpose of discussing and comparing 
ideas on the various medical topics of the day, it gives me 
double assurance that the medical men of Kansas are intelli- 
gent and progressive. New discoveries are constantly being 
made, new theories advanced, taking the places of the old, and 
various modifications are removing the rough corners, and 
science is bringing over the heretofore fathomless depths of 
the human constitution. 

We are lust emerging from darkness into light; the physi- 
cian finds that he is living in an age when the accumulated 
knowledge of the masses outweighs the defunct dogmas of 
the most influential teachers of the olden times. Let me illus- 
trate the diflerence of our times and the past in this matter, 
by the diflerence in another respect. The time has been when 
men cased in iron from head to foot, and disciplined by long 
years of careful instruction, went to battle. Those were the 
days of knights and nobles; and a dozen knights clad in steel 
did not fear a thousand of the common people. Gunpowder 
came, and then any finger that could pull a trigger was equal 
to the highest born and the best disciplined. What powder 
did for war, the printing press has done for the mind, and the 
physician stands no longer clothed with charms and incanta- 
tions purportiog to have descended to him through the agencies 
of some supernatural power, which to make known to his 
fellowman, would render his mighty power to combat disease 
inert. 

If It be true, as Gray has it, that ^^ where ignorance is blisp, 
'tis folly to be wise,'* it is also true that a great many of our 
older members of the profession have acted upon this same 
principle, and have discarded everything that was not in keep- 
ing with the old laws of the ancients; but, thank God, the 
days of superstition arQ fast passing away, and scientific 
15 
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research is rapidly taking its place; and as the iutelligeDce of 
the masses increase, so will be the increasing demand for in- 
telligence in our profession. 

I believe it to be the duty of every member of this societ}^ 
to favor in every honorable way, the passage of some strin- 
gent law to protect the citizens of our State from the gross in- 
trigues of quacks, and the baneful influcuoes of patent medi- 
cines. I have no doubt; but quack physicians and patent 
nostrums kill more yearly than all other forms of disease and 
accidents combined. 

How often do we meet on the streets of our more |x>puloQB 
cities, the well dressed scoundrel, who is dealing out medicine 
under the name of Dr., with some pathy tacked on to his 
name to give him significance — murdering slowly but surely 
some of our best citizens. '^Similia similibus curantur," is 
the creed of those who are clothing the largest number in 
their " last claith." 

This class of quacks, for they can be called by no milder 
term, make great and loud pretentions to doctoring children; 
and thus numbers of the poor, helpless babes of our land, are 
put into their hands for treatment, on the principle that if they 
do no good, they will do no harm. This is one of the greatest 
fallacies of the age; for whi^e the little pill disciple is losing 
time waiting for nature to cure his patient, the disease is plant- 
ing more firmly its hold upon the materius vita of the child, 
80 theirs is the sin of omission and not of commission, consola- 
tory to themselves perhaps, but the grave covers al); and soon 
the trusting parent forgets the past, and tries him again. 

Thus goes he on from day to day, 

Thus does he poison, kiU and slay, 

Aji*s weU paid for 't. 

But in contrast to this fatal i>ollcy, we do not sit idly by 
wasting the opportune moment while yet the strength is good, 
to see whether or no they will get well without remedial inter- 
ference, but adopt some plan of treatment that will either cut 
short the disease or guide it to a safe termination. It is my 
honest conviction, that the man who sits idly by feeding the 
fancy of his patient or their friends until all hopes of medica- 
tion is passed, to be as guilty of murder as he who steals 
upon you under cover of night and cuts your tbro^it for the 
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small amount of money j'ou may happen to have about you. 
Each works for the filthy lucre, and each is eo titled to 
alike respect. And not until the strong arm of the kw is 
interposed, will these abuses of our innocent and credulous 
people be corrected. But in cutting off quackery, we must do 
it on every hand; we must establish a rigid and efficient sys-^ 
tem of medical education in our State. Form a good and 
competent Board of Medical Examiners who will scrutinize 
closely the qualifications of all applicants for license to practice 
in the State, and bring up the standard to what it should be< 
The wholesale manner of graduating students at thio day is 
becoming so general that a diploma is no sure guarantee of 
good attainments. Most of the Eastern States arc moving in 
this matter, and the consequence is, most of the (piacks are 
moving West, and hence our State is flooded with these beasts 
of prey. The influence of this society can control the law- 
makers of the couutry if we move harmoniously id the matter. 

We must build up on the foundation of those who have 
preceded us, and in accordance with the accumulated wisdoni 
of past ages. When the sea is calm, all boats shuw mastery 
in sailing, but the merit of a craft is that she is ready to meet 
the most critical sea. So it should be with all who make the 
practice of medicine their great aim and object iu liie; they 
should be scientific and skillful men, ready at all times aud 
under all circumstances, to bring to their aid all ibe kuowl- 
edge that time and experience has accumulated. 

No class of men has ever held in their hands so palpably 
the destinies and character of a mighjty people, as do we lo- 
da}'. We stand as did the Hebrew prophet, betwixt the living 
and the dead. We have but to uphold the cross of common 
truth, and those skulking knaves who are poisoniug the public 
mind will fall, as did Lucifer, from the very baitlemeuts of 
heaven to the lowest depths of hell. 

Let us see to it, in spite of the tenderness of American 
prejudice, in spite of the morbid charity that would have u?^ 
rebuke the sin, but spare the sinner, in spite of tbo ef!'cmiDate 
Christianity that would let millions suffer, lest one luan's feel- 
ings be hurt 

Let us then be harsh as truth, and uncom|>romisiD^ as 
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JusLice, remember iog always that every single man set against 
this evil may be another Moses, who may be instrumental in 
delivering his people from the ignorant abuses of the past, 
remembering and worshiping reverentially the great American 
idea of the omnipotence of thinking men. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE KANSAS STATE MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Fort Scott, Kas., April 29, 1873. 

The Kansas State Medical Society met in annual session, in 
the Monitor reading-room, Fort Scott, April 9, 1873, and wan 
called to order at 2 o'clock, p. m., by the president. Dr. W. W. 
Cochrane. 

Present— Dr. W. W. Cochrane, H. K. Kennedy, C. P. Lee, 
G, R. Baldwin, G. W. Haldeman, J. S. Redfield and D. W. 
Stormont. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read by the secretary, 
anil approved. 

The treasurer being absent, Dr. Baldwin was appointed 
treasurer pro tempore, 

Drs. Lee and Redfield were appointed to fill vacancies on Ihe 
Hoard of Censors. 

Several gentlemen were proposed for membership, and their 
names were referred to the Board of Censors. Subsequently 
the Censors reported favorably on the following, and recom- 
mended their election : 

Drs. B. F. Hepler, Fort Scot^t; L. S. Sanger, Fort Scott; N. 
N. Horton, Fort Scott; J. C. Rudd, LaCygne; J. M. Carpenter, 
New Lancaster; O. S. Fine, Lyndon; S. E. Sheldon, Topeka; 
R, D. McDonald, Topeka; C. V. Mottram, Lawrence; J. W. 
Cormany, Fort Scott; A. C. Barlow, Fort Scott; E. C. Hays, 
Fort Scott; W. M. Shean, Gardner; J. H. Cushenbery, Girard; 
S. W. Garwood, Fort Scott; O. C. Bender, Fort Scott; G, L, 
Lewis, Atchison; W. M. Gough, Atchison; W. H, Warnei:^ 
Girard, Th^se g^utleww were ftll elected, 
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Drs. Baldwin, Kennedy and Haldeman were appointed the 
committee on nomi nations. 

Drs. Stormont, Sheldon and Mottram were appointed the 
committee on publication. 

Dr. Barlow was appointed to fill a vacancy on tiie Board of 
Censors. 

The treasurer's report was read by the secretary, which 
showed seyen dollars in the treasury. 

On motion, it was referred to an auditing committee, con- 
sisting of Drs. Redfield, Sheldon and Carpenter. 

The secretary made his annual report, and stated that the 
K. P. R. R., and the M. R., F. S. 6c G. R. R. had granted ex- 
cursion rates of fare to the members attending this meeting. 
On motion of Dr. Kennedy, the thanks of the society were 
tendered to the officers of these roads for this courtesy. 

The regular committees on Surgery, Obstetrics and Materia 
Medica were absent and had no reports. 

The reading of the report on Practical Medicine, Dr. Halde- 
man, chairman of the committee, was deferred until this 
evening. 

No reports ready from the special committees. 

The Censors submitted the following report: 

The Censors having investigated the charges preferred at the 
last annual meeting of this society, and examined the evidence' 
against Drs. Eli Lewis and W. W. Rodgers, of Topeka, in the mat- 
ter of their affiliating with John Homer, an advertising quack, find 
the truth of the said charges sustained, and we therefore recom- 
mend their expulsicm from the society, and that their names be 
stricken from the list of members. 

Geo. W. Haldeman, 
Jno. S. Redfield, 
A. C. Barlow. 
C. P. Lee, 

Censors, 

On motion of Dr. Baldwin, the report was adopted, and Drs. 
Eli Lewis and W. W. Rodgers were expelled from the socictj-. 

The secretary, as instructed at the last meeting, reported 
the names of those members who are more than two years in 
arrears for dues. 

On motion of Dr. Baldwin, they were ordered to be dropped 
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from the roll by the secretary, in accordance with the prc*- 
visions of section 4 of article 4 of the By-Laws. 

On motion of Dr. Baldwin, the society adjourned until 7^ 
o'clock this evening. 

Evening Session. 

The society met as per adjournment, the president. Dr. 
Cochrane, in the chair. 

Dr. Sheldon, of the auditing committee, offered the following: 

The committee to whom was referred the treasurer's report 
for the past year, beg leave to submit the following: 

We And the report of the treasurer correct, and recommend that 
Dr. J. W. Brock be authorized to retain the seven dollars now in 
his hands, and that an order be drawn on the treasurer for eighteen 
dollars additional, the amount due him for publishing the tran- 
sactions of the society for the year 1872, as per order of the society 
at tiiat meeting. 

S. E. Sheldon, 
J. S. Redfield, 
J. M. Carfenter, 
Committee. 

On motion of Dr. McDonald, the report was adopted. 

Dr. Kennedy read a paper on Variola, giving a history of 
the late epidemic in Shawnee county. After extensive discus- 
sion of the paper, it was referred to the committee on publi- 
cation. 

Dr. Haldeman, chairman of the committee, read the report 
on Practical Medicine. Referred to the committee on publi- 
cation. 

On motion of Dr. Barlow, the thanks of the societ}' were 
tendered to Drs. Kennedy and Haldeman for their papers. 

Dr. Baldwin, chairman of the committee on nominatioBJi, 
submitted the following report, which was received and the 
recommendations adopted as follows: 

The next meeting of the society to be held in Lawrence^ on 
the third Wednesday in May, 1874. 

OFFICERS. 

President — Dr. H. K. Kennedy, of Topeka. 
l8t Vice-PresidenL-^Br, J. S. Redfleld, of Fort Scott 
^d Vice-President— T>r, T. Sinks, of Leavenworth. 
Secretary, -r-Dv, D. W. Stormont, of Topeka. 
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Assistant Secretary. — Dr. A. Newman, of Lawrence. 
Treasurer. — ^Dr. W. W. Cochrane, of Atchison. 
Board of Censors,— T>rs. A. M. Wilder, C. V. Mottram, 
R. Morris, E. C. Hays and J. M. Linley. 

REGULAR COMMITTBES. 

Practical Medicine. — Drs. D. C. Jones, O. S. Pine and A. H. 
Lanphier. 

Surgery,— DvB. J. W. Brock, S. E. Sheldon and D. W. 
McCabe. 

Obstetrics.— jyvs, M. S. Thomas, R D. McDonald and Fran- 
cena R. Porter. 

Materia Medica, — Drs. W. B. Carpenter, W. M. Shean and 
C. P. T^. 

SPKCI.VL COMMITTEKS. 

Recent Advances in Physiology, — Dr. Albert Newman. 

Recent Advances in Chemistry. — Dr. T. Sinks. 

Infantile Diseases. — Dr. S. F. Neeley. 

Indigenous Remedies. — Dr. J. V. Bryning. 

Concentrated Remedies. — Dr. R. Morris. 

Venereal Diseases. — Dr. J. W. Brock. 

Uterine Hemorrhage. — Dr. A. M. Wilder. 

Delegates to the American Medical Association, session of 
1874, Drs. D. C. Jones, T. Sinks, G. W. Haldeman, S. R Shel- 
don, O. C. Bender and W. W. Cochrane. 

On motion of Dr. Kennedj', each delegate is authorized to 
appoint a substitute, in case he cannot attend. 

The president, Dr. Cochrane, then delivered his valedictory 
address. Referred to the committee on publication. 

On motion of Dr. Haldeman, the thanks of the society were 
tendered Dr. Cochrane for his address, and for the courteous 
manner in which he has presided at this meeting. 

On motion of Dr. Haldeman, the thanks of the society were 
tendered Hon. Geo. A. Crawford for the use of this hall; and 
to the physicians of Fort Scott for their courtesy on this 
occasion. 

After a general and lengthy discussion on cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, the society adjourned to meet in Lawrence on the 
third Wednesday in May, 1874. 

D. W. STORMONT,. iS^ccrciary. 
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VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 

BY W. W. COCHRANE, M. D., OF ATCHISON. 

Notwithstanding the truth of the axi(^ that "Man wants 
but little here below, nor wants that little long," it is even in 
this enlightened age and world of plenty requisite for any one 
to exercise erery faculty to obtain this little, and such is the 
struggle and strife to attain it that unless effort is guided by 
phylosophical, social government in its pursuit, it will in very 
many instances meet with signal failure. The masterwork of 
the creator of all things, man — the so-called lord of creation — 
is, during his early existence, the most helpless of all animals. 
Nude, he is the ugliest; physically, he is in proportion to his 
size, the weakest. The only ereated thing endowed with that 
acme of creation, the mind, and yet singly he walks through 
existence with more inconsistencies and contributes as little 
material aid to the perpetuity of the universe as any inanimate 
thing of like physical proportion. Isolated and ^elfish he would 
Inevitably deteriorate to the more savage animal, and his mind 
uncultivated or untutored by his fellow-beings, would redound 
only to his own discomfort and ultimate destruction. The 
isolated, selfish man wanders through life scarcely half living 
during manhood, matures no mental comforts for old age, nor 
creates a star cf hope to li^ht him across the dark abyss 
which he must cross never again to return. But look upon 
him as a social being, giving aid and comfort to all about him 
— in proportion as he receives, so is he enabled to give; as he 
gives, so shall he receive — each pleasure and comfort he gives 
to his fellow-beings, leaves in its place an exhilarating in- 
fluence upon the mind so that its continuous practice will free 
the mind from its gloomy shackles, will expand and purify it 
,to a degree that it may be susceptible of the highest and 
noblest conceptions of nature as well as perfect it for the 
enjoyment of the most trivial incidents of life. A rational 
association with our peers, insures us a real enjoyment of the 
present, and gives us a fearless hope of the future. It will 
cleanse and cultivate the mind; will enable us to understand 
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Bnd appreciate human nature. The physician should, more 
than all others, habituate himself to this commingling with 
his fellow beings, that the mind may be free to exercise charity 
as well as to comprehend his profession. He will find it re- 
quisite to possess himself of all the attributes of a gentleman; 
enabled to satisfy thf demands of his social circle as well as to 
maintain himself in his profession. With a medical educa- 
tion, constant study may assist in maturing theory, and enable 
him to satisfy all that he is well read, and has knowledge of 
his profession; but they alone will not enable him to answer 
all the varied calls at the bed-side successfully. He will find 
it imperative to associate with medical men if he expects to 
retain that knowledge which will enable him to meet promptly 
the many varied phases of disease, many of which are so rare 
that any physician will have months to elapse from one case 
to another; and let him neglect the habit of talking and think- 
ing medicine, and his mind will soon become occupied with 
other things to the exclusion of almost all the essentials of a 
ready practitioner. To the practitioner all things must appear 
well; success will surely be attained Just in proportion as he 
is competent, and performs his duty to his patients and the 
community. The details of diagnosis and materia medica are 
far more voluminous and varied than those of civil law; and 
yet the lawyer must consult his books before he will venture to 
give an opinion on any case. The physician is debarred this 
knowledge. He is called in haste; must diagnose, prescribe 
or operate without reference, save to his memory. If he errs 
and loses his case, there is no appeal; a .life is lost, and his 
reputation is injured with the whole co;acimunity. Bed-side 
derelictions are spread far more rapidly, and generally even 
among the intelligent, than any error of a court of law. The 
community holds the physician responsible for an opinion; 
asks it to be given without hesitation. If he investigates a 
case thoroughly, and considers all the bearings, he is voted 
slow, and at once considered incompetent, and without even 
reflecting upon the probabilities of an impure drug or an in- 
competent pharmaceutist. Attendants or patients will not 
only withhold that aid arising from faith, often so very eflfectlve, 
but will at once conceive it their duty to denounce the unfortu- 
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nale physician. The only surety we have of retaining a knowU 
edge of the various remedies for diseases, is from conversation 
with medical men. We often learn something from those who 
know but little; and if we do not learn anything, a question 
asked will often remind us, and fasten upon the mind valuable 
knowledge, which otherwise would have, been entirely forgot- 
ten. The physician has more than all this to do. He may, by 
becoming socially popular, b3' acting promptly and curing his 
palieDts, meet with partial success; and when there is but 
little competition, he may succeed with hard work in making 
a competence, but if he expects to amass something to support 
him in retirement, when it becomes necessary for him to yield 
to younger *men, he will have to lend his energy and talent to 
rescuing his profession from its present degraded position in 
tUc estimation of the public. The ignorant say chat all doctors 
experiment, and guess at the disease as well as the remedy, 
and their onk aim is to keep the patient sick so that they may 
run up a bill; that they are guilty of as m^ny tricks as those 
i\f any other trade. The intelligent say it would require a 
study of medicine to distinguish the quack from the physician, 
aoil as physicians offer us no other means of distinction, they 
are probably all alike, one as good as another. In the estima- 
iitin of the whole community our profession has fallen to the 
level of a trade so low that it is entered upon by the student 
only as a last resort, and all arc struggling to leave it as early 
ri4 [jossible. Effort has been expended for ages; laws have 
hecQ enacted, and schools munificently endowed with elo- 
quence and learning have flourished, and all have failed to 
elevate the profession to its Justly merited standard. It rests 
upon the members of the profession to do this; we may whine 
before the legislature; we may grumble at the community; we 
may scoff at the incompetent, and abuse individuals, and still 
wf. will be mortified by our associates frequently passing us 
hv Aod employing the verricst itinerant quacks. These evils 
itAti \fe reme<lied, and who is the member who would not lend 
hm eoerjfy to the good work. We must lay before the public 
M^mm practicable way of deciding who is the physician and 
wb^* U the empyric. When they can do this the intelligent 
WlM «;mpl<>y the physician, and the ignorant will soon know 
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and be asliamad to employ the quack; our members would no 
longer be suspected of being tricksters; our profession woiiM 
be raised to a higher grade, and each practitioner wouUl re 
ceive personal benefit from the change. We must create the 
criterion ; we must agree upon a standard, acknowledged by 
one and all of us, by which we will recognize each other 

Organized co operative effort is the most important element 
of the present progressive age. By acting upon this impor- 
tant principle, which has so rapidly utilized material hereto- 
fore supposed to be worthless, we can radically ex term mate 
the scrofulous evil which has ulcerated and enervated our 
profession do,wn to a mere skeleton. This co-operaiive action 
we can exercise in this association. Every member should 
attend its meeting regularly, so that it may become wbat it 
should be — an association of genuine physicians, rompctent 
to mature a code of ethics to guard its portals against the ad- 
mission of any pretender; thus it would soon be kiKmii as the 
criterion by which physicians throughout the State would be 
known. Let each member when he returns home urge liis 
colleague to become a member; let him at once set up the 
standard and reiterate that the members of this body arc 
physicians, and that no other are known to be competent 

In a short time all who can produce satisfactory evidence of 
legitimacy will apply for membership, and those nho eaimot 
produce this evidence, will either not apply or be rejeeted. 
Then when it shall be known that all regular or ronipeteut 
practitioners concur in the statement that there are uo legiti- 
mate practitioners in the State who are not members of the 
State Association, it will soon be known who are the meanest. 
We are frequently asked if a certain practitioner is a good 
physician? The question is an embarrassing one, and policy 
dictates an evasion. When we shall have adopted ilae stand- 
ard, we can say at once that he is not a member of the Stai« 
Society, and it will almost Invariable be asked if tliis is the 
criterion? Thus will it be rapidly spread among Uie people, 
and then it will be settled in all communities who nr<i author- 
ized to practice medicine, and without the least doubt the 
great majority will employ only the authorized, as the most 
ignorant invariably prefer the competent to the iDrorii|Kaent, 
when they know which is the true and which is the false. 
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VARIOLA. 

BY H. K. KENNEDY, M. D. 

Variola, than which no more fearful disease has preyed upon 
the human family in the past year, has mocked our progress 
in medicine, and humiliated as as a profession, with the fact 
that the per cent, of deaths from it has been fully as great as 
it was any time in the last centur\'. 

As if to avenge itself for the wrong done it by Jenner, when 
he taught that vaccination is a prophylatic for small-pox — It 
has scourged all our cities, and spared but few of our towns. 
From Philadelphia the frightful intelligence comes that three 
thousand deaths in the past year, in that city, were from small- 
pox alone. In the coal regions of Pennsylvania this disease 
is sweeping the miners away without let or hinderance. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston, Nash- 
ville, St. Louis, Chicago, and scores of towns of less import- 
ance, are all helping to swell the grand total of deaths from 
this most horrible of all diseases, till we must bow our heads 
and acknowledge, in shame, that our profession attains no 
better results to-day than did the profession a hundred years 
ago. 

Paint, color, or avoid the truth as we ma3% the humiliating 
fact will remain the same, that in the past year, of all cases of 
small-pox in the United States, at least twenty-five per cent, 
have died. 

I propose to give a brief sketch of this epidemic as it ap- 
peared in Shawnee countj' — its introduction and history. 

In November S. H., who lived in Wabaunsee county, returned 
home from St. Louis; the same week was taken sick, for which 
he "doctored" himself for several days, and finding himself 
no better, he then sent for a physician, who diagnosed the case 
bilious fever. Before the physician made his third visit the 
patient died — died upon the eleventh day of his illness. Ten 
days after the death of H., his nurse R. was taken with a severe 
headache, pain in back and fever. As he lived twelve or four- 
teen miles from a physician, he made to Silver Lake, a village 
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OD the Kansas PaclOc Railroad, twelve miles west of Topeka, 
and took a room with a gentleman who combines the selling 
of goods with the practice of medicine, and his residence is 
over his store. The da}' after R. arrived at Silver Lake, the 
eruption of small-pox made its appearance, where he died upon 
the twelfth day of his illness. The same week of his death, 
the merchant's clerk took the disease, and was 'removed to a 
pest house, established by the county. Eleven days after the 
death of R, T., who assisted in burying him, was attacked, 
and died on the thirteenth day. Of three hired men at T.'s 
place, all were attacked, one of whom died on the eleventh day. 
Another man, W., who was in Silver Lake the day R was 
buried, purchased a suit of clothes in the store, but after im- 
bibing freely of whisky at the various places in the village, 
returned home without the clothes. Twelve days afterwards 
he was attacked with small-pox, and died upon the thirteenth 
day of his illness. TheTamily with whom he lived (consisting 
of seven members) all escaped, notwithstanding the house in 
which they lived contained but one room. 

Mr. O., who purchased an overcoat at the store in Silvier 
Lake, carried his little girl to school in it — she took the dis< 
ease but recovered. Her sister was next attacked, and died 
upon the tenth day of her illness. 6., who assisted In bury- 
ing Mr. O.'s daughter, took the disease, and died upon the 
thirteenth day of the attack. A negro man purchased some 
articles in Silver Lake; returned to Mr. £ 's, where he was 
living; ten days afterwards he was taken sick; remained at 
Mr. E.'s till the tell-tale eruption of small-pox peeped through 
the skin, covering the forehead, when he was immediately re- 
moved to the pest-house, and died upon the eleventh day of 
his illness. Mr. E.'s family, eight members^ all took the dis- 
ease in different degrees, from the mildest varioloid to the most 
malignant confluent form, all recovered. In Mr. C.'s there 
were four children and a nephew, all adults, all of whom took 
the disease; the nephew and three children died, all deaths 
occurring before the fourteenth day. Mr. W.'s family, consist- 
ing of himself, wife and five children, took the disease; the 
wife and four children died ; the wife and two children had no 
eruption to indicate the (disease j for some caqse there seemc<^ 
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to be a waDt of vitality in these cases which kept the disease 
from fully developing itself. As their home was on the bank 
of a large pond, known as the Lake, I attributed this want of 
vitality to malarial poison in the system. Whatever the cause 
may have been, the fact remains the same, and cannot be con- 
troverted; that Mrs. W. and her two children died of varioloid, 
although the characteristic eruption of that disease was not 
perceptible, either to the sight or touch, and there can be no 
doubt that this wide-spread epidemic in the county, originated 
from the case of H., who died without small-pox eruption ever 
manifesting itself; yet that he had small-pox is proved beyond 
a doubt, by the fact that R. who nursed him took the disease, 
although he had not been off the farm upon which he lived for 
over one month. Another fact: B., who shaved A. and pre- 
pared him for the grave, was attacked with the diseaec five 
weeks afterwards; B. died upon the thirteenth day of his 
attack. Here we have another anomaly in this disease — an at- 
tack five weeks after exposure. You say this is contrary to 
your preconceived ideas of small-pox. I cannot help that; am 
only reporting facts as they occurred in my practice in the past 
winter; do not pretend to explain the causes; leave that for 
the curious in these matters. The disease kept spreading east 
till it made its appearance in Topeka, in the family vt Mrs. P. 
Two children had the disease, one of whom died. An elder 
sister, out at service, after visiting her home, spent the evening 
at T.'s; the husband took the disease, and died on the 
thirteenth day. The wife and six children, all were attack ed^ 
none of whom died. The son of the family from whom Mrs. 
P.'s girl took the disease, died upon the thirteenth day. The 
father was next attacked; had a slow recover}^; thu mother, 
who was exposed, escaped ; had been revaccin^ted a few weeks 
before. Through the carelessness of a nurse, the disease 
spread into many families. In the city pest-house, of which I 
had medical charge, there were in all thirty-six cases, with a 
loss of four, two of whom died within thirty hours after com- 
ing under my care. The total number of cases in the county 
was one hundred and five, of whom twenty-six died. A coq- 
fiuent case — Mrs. B. had the disease the second time, having 
bad it twenty years before. Of the one hundred and five cast s^ 
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sixty-five had been vaccinated — only twenty tliree revaccinated, 
and forty cases not vaccinated at all. Of the twenty-six cases 
proving fatal, only five were ever vaccinated, and three out of 
the five revaccinated. 

One man, twenty days after vaccination, which worked well, 
passed through the various stages to inaturit}', took the small- 
pox in the most malignant form, of which he died upon the 
fifteenth day of his illness. A second case was attacked forty 
days after a successful vaccination, with malignant confluent 
small -pox —recovered. I report the two above cases, not for 
the purpose of weakening vaccination, but report them because 
they are facts, exceptions to the well established, general rule, 
that vaccination is a preventive of small-pax. No fact is 
better established than there are persons who are so susceptible 
to the poison of small- pox, that one attack of the disease is no 
immunity against a second, or even a thi^d attabk. We certain- 
ly have no right to expect vacc'nation to be abetter preventive 
of small-pox than an attack of the disease itself. I cannot 
account for this idiosyncrasy in certain individuals any more 
than we can tell why vaccine virus should remain dormant in 
the arm for several weeks, then become active, and pass through 
the various stages of a successful vaccination. Dr. Wyman 
reported two such cases to the Shawnee County Medical So- 
ciety. In one case the virus had remained nearly six weeks, 
then became active; in the other, four weeks elapsed from the 
insertion of the virus till it began to work. 

Every epidemic has its lessons for us if we will only heed 
them. The great lesson taught by this one is the truth of the 
doctrine advocated by Jenner, that vaccination is almost a 
certain preventive for small-pox; also the importance of re- 
vaccination, as well as that we must learn to distinguish 
between the true and spurious vaccination. My observation 
in the past winter has taught me to place no reliance in virus 
from a revaccinalion, especially as a preventive against an 
epidemic so malignant as the one we have suffered from here. 
Vaccination is trifled with, with most physicians, if it takes, 
as they express it in common parlance, it is sufficient. There 
is a deplorable ignorance in regard to this subject among phy- 
sicians as well as the laity. When in the legislature the latQ 
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Dr. Copeland, of Osage Mission, pressed a bill requiring all 
children attending public schools to be vaccinated by a regu- 
larly educated physician. Dr. Johnson, of Miami couLty, not 
one of that sort, very contemptuously replied: "It is all folly to 
require anything of the kind. A child falling upon a piece of 
glass can vaccinate itself if the glass has vaccine virus upon 
it." "Aye, if the glass has any virus upon it." It was well 
said; but does it not require some knowledge on the part of 
the vaccinator to distinguish between the true and false vac- 
cination ? It certainly does. During the past winter, when 
vaccination was the order of the day in Topeka, (as each vac- 
cination brought a dollar to the vaccinator) virus was procured 
from all sources; many physicians made no difference between 
that from a primary and a re vaccination; a result of this care- 
lessness was to weaken the public confidence in vaccination, 
notwithstanding the average per cent, of deaths from small- 
pox in this county in the past year, has been at least twenty- 
six. Every medical journal, falling from the press, contains 
an article, the writer of which claims the honor of having dis- 
covered the means by which this Samson, which is slaying its 
thousands, may be shorn of its power to destroy. To-day the 
Bulphytes are a specific; to-morrow xylol, next cohosh, and so 
the change is rung from one article to another in the materia 
medica. Still specifics, to the contrary notwithstanding, this 
pestilence is sweeping thousands of our fellow-citizens into 
the grave. Only a few days ago the glad tidings of great joy 
was published to the world by a member of this society. Dr. 
J. P. Root, United States Minister to Chili, South America, 
that he had discovered a certain specific for small-pox. A 
specific very simple indeed — only to convert the stomach of 
patient into a crucible for the manufacture of chloride of lime 
— only this, and nothing more necessary to disarm smallpox 
of all its terrors. The Doctor, in language most vivid, des- 
cribes his own case: "I was attacked very violently with 
symptoms of the gravest natiye, being those of the * confluent,' 
* hemorrhagic,' * scarlatinous,' and * erysipelatous ' character. 
Feeling the soreness of the throat increasing, counting the 
pulse as it gradually rose from its natural beat to ninety, one 
hunclrcjd, ope hqpdr^d ftnd ten, one hundred and twenty, one 
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hundred and thirty, one hundred and forty, and more, with 
drops of blood oozing from the mucous surfaces and hemor* 
rhagic spots appearing here and there on the surface of the 
body; with the skin, especially of the face and head, becoming 
more and more tumefied; with erysipelatous engorgement 
every hour; with intense febrile excitement steadily increas- 
ing, and beinj^ certain that speedily the brain would refuse its 
normal work, and hopeless delirium ensue." That the Doctor 
recovered as he did is evidence that he had simple non-malig- 
nant small-pox. Iron muriate tincture and prepared chalk, 
given alternately, is the talisman by which the Doctor disarms 
small-pox of its terror. As he says, the two form chloride of 
lime, and it is this latter which neutralizes the poison of vari* 
ola. As it is well known that chloride of lime fails to destroy 
the infection of variola, it must be powerless to neutralize the 
poison in persons affected with the disease. As the fact is 
well demonstrated that boiling water will destroy the infection 
of small- pox, why not fall back upon the Mc£lroy treatment, 
boiling water as a specific for small-pox. We cannot depre- 
cate the so-called specifics enough, especially specifics for 
small-pox; they are the will-o'-the-wisp which allure so many 
men of our profession from the plain of practical, common 
sense to fanciful theories wove by gentlemen more fitted for 
poets than practitioners of medicine. If our country would 
be free from this terrible scourge, it must not depend upon 
specifics, but upon vaccination, as taught by Jenner, and by 
the way this epidemic has impressed upon us the importance 
of compulsory vaccination, for in that lies the safety of our 
people from another visitation like the present one, and not in 
specifics, although gentlemen tell us that they have discovered 
specifics for this disease, so none need die from it. The repu- 
tation of the so-called specifics depends upon their being given 
to patients with non-malignant small-pox — patients, the most 
of whom would recover if not treated at all. And every 
patient having malignant small-pox will die if treated by any 
specific ever heard of. When gentlemen find a specific by 
which they can save fifty per cent, of malignant small-pox, 
then they may claim a great honor indeed. In the meantime 
if they wish to astonish the world, they had better search for 
16 . 
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the elixir of life, worry their brains in quest of the philoso- 
pher's stone, or try their hand upon perpetual motion, but for 
the love of suffering humanity say nothing about small pox 
specifics in this day, when so many are dying from that 
disease. 

My treatment was systematic, as I regard it as the only ra- 
tionkl treatment for small-pox. Each patient was treated 
according to symptoms, of each symptom in each patient was 
treated by the remedy indicated. • 

A few weeks ago we read in the Philadelphia Medical and 
Surgical Reporter a translation from the German, of vinegar 
AS a prophylactic for small-pox. I regret very much that I 
knew nothing of this till near the close of the epidemic in 
Shawnee count}', as my opportunity for fully testing it had 
almost passed away before I became acquainted with the claim 
set up. You who read the article alluded to, will remember 
the author failed to say how many of the persons treated with 
vinegar had been protected by vaccination. Mr. Boyle's 
family, consisting of wife, four children and her brother, were 
all exposed to small pox, the husband having it in the most 
malignant form ; all were vaccinated. Four days after they 
were first exposed, I ordered vinegar for them all, as recom- 
mended by the writer alluded to. The children and brother 
all took the disease — three mild varioload, and two small-pox 
distinct. The vinegar seemed to have no control over it; the 
disease was modified, as we might expect, by the vaccination. 
Whether vinegar is a prophylactic for smallpox is a question 
to be settled by the profession. 



PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 

BY GEO. W. HALDEMAM, M. D. 

That it is a characteristic of human egotism to exalt the age 
in which one lives as the most brilliant of ages, and the coun- 
try of which one is a citizen as the gfeatest of all the nations 
uf tUe ec^rth, i^ve proposition^ which, \ presume^ none will 
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questioD. The old Pharisaism, so beautifully portrayed in the 
gospel, still continues to be a weakness of individuals as well 
as of nations. And yet a candid comparison, however imper* 
feet, of the present with the past, can certainly not be offensive 
to the most virtuous modesty. £very one must know that the 
great facU of the nineteenth century stand out so conspicu- 
orfsly above the achievements of any preceding century, that 
it. would amount to an affectation of humility not to recognize 
and speak of them. 

For proof, we need not travel beyond the bounds of practical 
medicine and its collateral branches to discover the truth of 
the foregoing assumption. As members of the medical pro- 
fession, we are Justified, I think, in congratulating ourselves 
that we live and labor in the closing years of such an age, so 
prominent for the rapid advance which has been made in a 
knowledge of the means and a discovery of the appliances cal- 
culated to strengthen the claim of legitimate medicine to be 
styled and recognized as a science, whose principles are fu)]y 
as clearly established as those of law or theology. While we 
freely admit the existence of some imperfections in the former, 
we think we have a right to claim for the science of medicine 
a parity and equality with the other professions and sciences 
in regard to certainty and importance; indeed, we can never 
hope to equal, much less to excel, the latter, because of the 
intricacies, uncertainties and discrepancies which pervade 
them. 

The annals of no other period, although medicine, in some 
form, has been cultivated from the earliest ages, by all nations, 
and by all classes, furnish a counterpart. A common desire 
seems to pervade the minds of all its votaries, and a common 
enthusiasm to jinimate their purposes to maintain its honor 
and dignity, to exalt its standing, to extend the boundaries of 
its usefulness, and, by unwearied diligence, to avail themselves 
of every means to adorn its pages or to enrich its stores. 
Questions, too, of the same vital importance to the laity, have 
neither been neglected nor overlooked ; but means looking to the 
prevention, as well as cure of disease, to the care and cure of 
the insane, the blind and the dumb, have been investigated 
(ind perfected, wJtU a ^eaj ^nd pertina<?ity that know no bound?, 
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And as the good work goes, the m3'6tic lore of ages, and the 
accamulated experience of the past centuries, as well as the 
rich experience of our forefathers of the earlier portions of the 
present century, are appropriated and made tributary to the 
welfare of humanity. 

Without stopping to inquire the time of day in the world's 
progress, recent investigations and discoveries are announced 
with electric speed, and published for the benefit of all — the 
professional and non-professional — in the numerous avenues 
for the distribution of knowledge. The discovery of a few 
days ago, instead of being hid under a bushel, or, like the one 
talent, buried in the ground, is at once made known through 
periodicals, monographs and books. No one who has taken 
upon himself the prerogatives and immunities of our vocation, 
should claim clergyable exemption from the duty which 
devolves upon the humblest, to at once contribute his mite, 
however trifling, to the common stock. Had Paracelsus, in 
some respects a great man, pursued this course, it is not likely 
he would have been styled " the greatest fool of physicians," 
and the " greatest physician of fools." He averred that he had 
discovered a panacea that would instantly cure all the diseases to 
which flesh is heir; and yet he died a drunkard and a sot, 
with a bottle of his "immortal catholicon " in his breeches 
pocket, with no one to mention ''his name but to blame." 
And how was it with the Chamberlins, who discovered the 
obstetric forceps, that great desideratum in midwifery ? It so 
happens that little is known of these persons except their 
names; and they have deservedly sunk into comparative obli- 
vion," says Prof. Meigs, ''that ought to overtake all those 
who, whether by accident or the possession of genius, come 
into the enj'>yment of facilities that ought to ^e the common 
property of humanity, but who, instead of divulging them, 
and spreading their use and employment as far as the want of 
them extends, are induced, by a sordid thirst for gold, to 
retain them within their own hands, and sometimes inhuihanly 
permit the secret to perish with them, rather than give it all 
the publicity and currency which its importance entitles it to. 
^uch, however, is the spirit of quackery and empiricism, under 
.ateyer guise or in whatever art; and the fat^ of t(i€ Chapa-r 
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berllns, whose history is almost forgotten already, is but a 
just retribution for their base reservations of so valuable a 
secret." 

But, to my mind, the best means by which to preserve the 
vitality and promote the progress of medical science are to be 
found in the prompt, free and liberal interchange of thought, 
observation and experience, between individual members of 
the profession. To advance this object the profession has 
been organized into societies, count3% Btate and national; and 
who will dare to say that an untold amount of good has not 
been accomplished, to promote social feeling and to elevate 
the professional standard, when these organizations are estab- 
lished on a proper basis, and when all questions not germain 
to the science are resolutely excluded ? Every one of us who 
knows by experience whereof he affirms, is convinced that 
meetings, such as those of the Kansas State Medical Society, 
are elevating and invigorating in their tendency. I need hardly 
say that thus physicians are once in a while, yearly if not 
oftener, lifted out of the deeply worn rut which routine, sel- 
fishness and prejudice alWays engenders, and which the cir- 
cumscribed limits of their daily professional labors create. 
They are in this way, cooked in the crucible and tried in the 
fire, which rubs off the rust and separates the gold from the 
dross. And while we are thus forced to estimate ourselves 
and our supposed attainments less highly, we are apt to have 
the satisfaction of knowing that we have been led to entertain 
8 more kindly feeling toward our brethren and to imbibe an 
Increased love for the work in which we are engaged and for 
the cause at large. We gain strength for ourselves individually ^ 
and collectively; and by this we realize, moreover, that the 
cause is being strengthened, redeemed, regenerated and disen* 
thralled. 

Our experience in the benefits accruing to the cause in gen- 
eral by the foregoing means. Justifies us in adopting the lan- 
guage of Prof. Gross, addressed to the Alumni of the Jefferson 
Medical Collie. He said: ''The maxim that 'in union there 
is strength,' has long been recognized and acted upon by 
all classes of men, of whatever creed, interest or pursuit. In 
no other age of the world has its practical importance been 
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more fully illustrated than in the present, emphatically au age 
of progress and improvement, far in advance of any that ever 
preceded it. Men massed together can accomplish in a day 
what single-handed labor cannot accomplish in a life- 
time. All great efforts are achieved by co-operation and con- 
cert of action." 

But although we have abundant cause for gratulation, that 
we are accounted worthy of being even gleaners in this propi- 
tious age, in this vast field, whose fruits are ripening under 
the cultivation of intelligent experience and enlightened obser- 
vation, we have to confess that it Is not all gold that glitters; 
that not all that has been advanced under the name/ind guise 
of science is worthy of credence, or that there are no hindrances 
to its onward march, even in this enlightened era of the world's 
history. 

We should indeed be greatly in error were we to conclude 
that, though knowledge of every kind is increasing, credulity 
is diminishing. I think the renever was a period more dominant 
with delusions than the present, and never one when they 
were more wild and untenable. Our own country has hatched 
and given to the rest of the world Thompsonianism, Electi- 
cism, so-called, and a host of other isms too numerous to men- 
tion. On the other hand, Europe has been dealing out to us, 
with a lavish hand, an endless brood of pathies. And the 
nicest and sweetest of these is homoeopathy, which, for preten- 
tious vageries, unblushing pretentions and unvarnished false- 
hood, has no parallel in this or any other age. 

But the same cause is at the root of all delusions, and it 
would seem that there must be some " tub to amuse the 
whale." These moral epidemics — if they may be so termed — 
rage for a while, until the credulity which encouraged their 
growth is satisfied, when they sink below the horizon, to be 
succeeded in the lapse of time by others equally ridiculous, 
indefensible and unscientific. 

Mankind must be amused, and if they will be, it is perhaps 
right that they should be deceived. This credulity seems to 
pervade all classes, and causes the same confidence to be re- 
posed in the ignorant and mercenery pretender as in the sklll- 
foi and learned physician, and batters down the distinction 
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that should be made, between science and empiricism, thus 
confounding the high-minded cultivator of a noble science 
with ignorant groveling pursuers of a low trade. Hypocrites 
declares that "in the course of a long life, which had been de- 
voted to the service of his fellow-men, and which had not been 
passed without some degree of renown, he had been ofteircr 
blamed for misconduct than praised for success." 

But is there no sunny spot in this clouded atmosphere of 
delusion — no encouragement in those cycles of follies and prc^ 
valence of creduUt}^ to hope for future improvement? Is the 
human mind in the same enthralled condition as in formor 
epochs? Far from it. In former times knowledge was con- 
fined to the few; and mystery, itself imperfect knowledge, 
pervaded the actions of those who pretended to minister to 
the necessities of their fellow men, while superstition and cred- 
ulity alike tainted the learned and unlearned. A wide diflTus- 
ion of information has dispelled the former, but for the latter, 
unfortunatel}', tlip human mind still affords a rerting place. 
In other words, science is now freed from superstition^ but wo 
have many lamentable evidences that credulity still clogs ila 
onward march. 

Let us then avail ourselves of the privileges we possess, and 
animated by the noblest impulses, let us cordially co operate 
to give to medicine a new direction, and aid in advancing 
those great improvements which its interests so imperiously 
demand. And even if we do not arrive at that point of abso- 
lute perfection, which has sometimes perhaps been so sang- 
uinely predicted, we may at least " by infusing into the scienee 
the genuine spirit of reason and philosophy, render it richer 
in glory and more fruitful in benefits to mankind." Thus 
pursued with an undeviating experience, we cannot fail to 
place medicine on a solid basis, never again to be convulsed 
by the revolutions of opinion or the vicissitudes of fashion. 

To conclude, I have merely to add that "I know of flo trtk^ 
more honorable than that ot physician, and no ministratirvii 
more worth}' a loving soul than that which is constantly per 
formed in chambers of sickness by those who practice the art. 
of healing; and if we could be ph3^sician8 indeed, practicioj^' 
medicine according to the will of God, and knowing nature na 
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the term impIieB, we must know the laws which his fiogerhas 
i ascribed for our guidance, not only on every strncture of the 
human organization, but on all created forms, animate and in- 
animate, by which we are surrounded. This, it is true, in- 
volves the necessity for patient and laborous study in the light 
of medical philosophy. To those having the proper devotion, 
and following thi^ light, success ultimately is secure; but 
ultimate and utter disappointment in reputation to those who 
follow the isms and pathies, which, like the will-o'-the-wlsp, 
shall only continue to mislead the ignorant and credulousy 
uutil all such deceptive lights shall fade away beneath the 
blazing sun of scientific medicine.'' 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE KANSAS STATE MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Lawrence, Kas., May 20, 1874. 

The Kansas Medical Society met in annual session, in Odd 
Fellows' Hall, Lawrence, May 20, 1874, at 2 o'clock p. m. In 
ttie absence of the president, the first vice-president, Dr. J. S. 
Redfield, called the society to order. The secretary being 
a1)sent, the assistant secretary, Dr. A. Newman, acted as sec- 
retary. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The following members were present during the session, viz: 
Dra. A. G. Abdelal, W. W. Cochrane, J. M. Carpenter, A. 
Fuller, H. K. Kennedy, A. H. Lanphier, G. L. Lewis, R Morris, 
F. D. Morse, C. V. Mottram, A. Newman, S. F. Neely, S. B. 
Prentiss, F. E. Porter, J. S. Redfield, T. Sinks, D. W. Stormont, 
J, H. Stuart, W. M. Shean, D. W. Thomas and A. M. Wilder. 

Drs. Neeley, Carpenter and I^anphier were appointed to fill 
viicancies on the Board of Censors. 

Several gentlemen were proposed for membership, and their 
names were referred to the Board of Censors. . 
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The president, Dr. Kennedy, and the secretary, Dr. Stormont, 
appeared and took their places. 

The Censors reported favorably on the following applications 
for membership, all of whom were elected and signed the con- 
Btitutlon, viz: Drs. V. G. Miller, of Lawrence; V. W. May, of 
Lawrence; L S. Manning, of Ottawa; J. T. Scott, of Holton; 
S. W. Brock, of Sabetha; W. L. Lincoln, of Ottawa; W. L. 
Schenck, of Osage City; C. C. Furly, of Wichita; J. McMurray, 
of Perry; W. D. Hoover, of Paola; J. H. Van Eman, of Ton- 
ganoxie; W. J. Srofe, of Tonganoxie; H. P. Woodward, of 
Wamego; M. M. McConnell, of Lawrence, and Wm. Gough, of 
Atchison. 

On motion of Dr. Thomas, the following resolution was 
adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That a member, whose name has been dropped from 
the roll for non-payment of dues, as provided in Article IV, of 
Section 4 of the By-Laws, may l)e restored to membership, either 
by paying up or by a new election. 

The president appointed as the committee on nominations, 
Drs. Newman, Thomas and Schenck. 

Dr. Newman, from the committee on arrangements, invited 
the members to visit the State University, and moved that the 
society do now adjourn until 7^ o'clock, for that purpose. 

Which was carried. 

EvBNiNa Session. 
The society met according to adjournment, the president. 
Dr. Kennedy, in the chair. 
The treasurer submitted the following report, viz: 

Atchison, May 20, 1874. 
\V. W. Cochrane, Treasurer, 

In account uyith the Kansas Medical Society, 

Ck, Dr. 

Amount receiveil for fees and dues past year 873 00 

Paid order to Dr. Sinks ^18 00 

Paid order to Dr. lirock 18 00—836 00 

Balance on hand 837 (30 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. AV. Cochrane, Treasurer, 
On ifiotion of Dr. Sinks, it was referred to an auditing com- 
mittee, consisting of Drs. Sinks, Furly and Redfield. 
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The committee appointed to examine and audit the ac<^unt9 
of the treasurer, would respectfully report that they have ex- 
amined \he same and find his report correct. Respectfully 
submitted, 

T. Sinks, 

J. S. Redfieldj 

C. C. FURLY. 

On motion of Dr. Stuart, the report was adopted. 

I)rs. Stormont, Mottram and Lanphier were appointed the 
committee on publication. 

Reports from regular committees being in order, Dr. Sinks 
read his report on recent advances in chemistry. It was re- 
ferred to the committee on publication. 

Dr. Stuart made a report on gynecology; which was referred 
to the committee on publication. 

Dr. Mottram reported a case of apolexy. Referred to the 
committee on publication. 

Drs. Todd, Taylor and Woodson, of Kansas City, were in 
troduced to the society by Dr. Wilder, and Invited to partici- 
pate in the discussions. 

Dr. Shean, of the committee on materia mcdica, read the 
report on that subject; which was referred to the committee on 
publication. 

Dr. Newman reported a case of fracture of the internal 
malleolus; which was referred back to the author. 

The nominating committee submitted their report, which, 
after various amendments, was adopted as follows, yIz: 
officers for the ensuing year. 

President.— Br. J. S. Redfield, of Fort Scott. 

First Vice-President, — Dr. T. Sinks, of Leavenworth. 

Second Vice- President.^ Dr. R. Morris, of Lawretce, 

Secretary. — Dr. D. W. Stormont, of Topeka. 

Assistant Secretary. — Dr. M. S. Thomas, of Leaven worth . 

Treasurer. — Dr. W. W. Cochrane, of Atchison. 

Board of Censors.— Drs. S. F. Neely, A. C. Van Duyn, H, 
K. Kennedy, J. M. Llnley and G. W. Haldeman. 

REGULAR COMMITTEES. 

Practical Medicine. — Drs. A. H. Lanphier, J. L. Wever and 
F. Speck. 
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Surgery.— DvB. M. S. Thomas, D. W. McCabe and G. L. 
Lewis. 

Obstetrics. — Drs. H. K. Kennedy, S. W. Jones and A. C. 
Barlow. 

Materia Medica.-^T>r9. W. B. Carpenter, W. M. Shean and 
I. S. Manning. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 

Hecent Advances in Physiology. — Dr. W. W. Cochrane. 

Infantile Diseases. — Dr. J. H. Stuart. 

Indigenous Eemedies. — Dr. G. R. Baldwin. 

Concentrated Remedies. — Dr. C. C. Furly. 

Venereal Diseases. — Dr. D. W. Thomas. 

Uterine Hemorrhage. — Dr. A. Newman. 

Diseases of Nervous System. — Dr. S. F. Neely. 

Use and Abuse of Alcoholic Liquors. — Dr. W. L. Schenck. 

DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN MEDICAI^ ASSOCIATION. 

Additional Delegate for 1S74. — Dr. C. V. Mottram. 

Delegates for ^575.— Drs. V.W. May,W. L. Schenck, D. W. 
Stormont, A. H. Lanphler, S. F. Neeley, J. S. Scott, C. C. Furly 
and F. E. Porter. 

On motion of Dr. Stormont, each delegate is authorized to 
appoint a substitute, in case he cannot attend. 

Place for holding the next meeting, Topeka; time, third 
Wednesday in May, 1875. 

On motion of Dr. Schenck, the society adjourned until to- 
morrow morning at 8 o^cloctc. 

Thursday, May 21, 1874. 

The society met according to adjournment, the president. 
Dr. Kennedy, in the chair. 

The minutes of yesterday were read and approved. 

Dr. Porter read a paper on salivation in pregnancy. It was 
referred to the committee on publicattion. 

Dr. Kennedy, the retiring president, read his Valedictor>' 
Address; which was referred to the committee on publication. 

On motion of Dr. Sinks, the thanks of the society were ten- 
djered Dr. Kennedy for the courteous manner in which he has 
presided at this meeting. 
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On motion of Dr. Stormont the following resolution was 
adoptetl, viz: 

Eesol&ed, That the thanks of this society are hereby tenilereJ the 
phyaiciEins cif Lawrence, for their kindness and courtesy to us on 
this oecartion ■ and to the Odd Fellows for the use of their hall for 
our uieetingrt. 

On motion of Dr. Neely, the physicians of Top<ika, who are 
menil^era of this society, be appointed a^ committee of arrange- 
ments, with instructions to obtain, if possihlcT a reduction In 
railroad fare to the members attending the next meeting. 

On motion of Dr. Sinks, the society adjourned, to meet in 
Topeka on the third Wednesday in May, 1875. 

D. W. STORMONT, Secretary. 



VALEDICTORY ADDRESS, 

BY H. K. KENNEDY, M. D., TOPEKA. 

Gentlemen: — Allow me, before adjourning for another y^ear, 
to say a few words on the scope of our society ^ — its aims and 
the results our activity has been rewarded with to the present 
moment. Let us throw an impartial glance back over the way 
we have already traveled, and a cheerful one towards the point 
at which we hope to arrive. 

Fifteen years ago the first session of the Kansas Medical 
Society was held in this city. Each and evGry one at that 
time heartily professed to feel the want of an organiscatlon 
uniting all reputable members of our profession — in the then 
territory— that they might meet annually and make reports of 
facts, observations, investigations and researches, experiments 
and the results thereof. The founders of this, onr society, in- 
tended, I n fact, to open for the medical profession in Kansas a 
;rreat clear! og house, where the exchange of ideas, observa- 
tions, and the results of each others experience, was to take 
place In nrdei' to bring into the reach of each individual member 
the fruits of the combined labor of a whole body. The found ^ 
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ers, further, nobly intended b}* this organization to foster that 
friendship and disinterested mutuality that is so becoming to 
and ought to be cultivated among the members of a prot'eaeion 
that undeniably, is the most liberal among all professions. 
Now when we ask ourselves the question : Have we met the 
expectations of those founders? we must blushingly say* that 
in a great measure we have failed to do so. At best, tlieic is 
but little to boast of. Though, from the start, this society as- 
sumed an itinerant character, the better to afford its memberg 
from different parts of the State an opportunity to attend — of 
those whose honor it was to organize this body, but few are 
with us to day. They are scattered far and wide. Some of 
those manifesting the warmest enthusiasm at the creation of 
our union, have long since inglorionsly left the banner of pro- 
fessional brotherhood and co-operation. Of course had our 
society been able to take, at one bound, position with eirallar 
societies half a century old, they would have doubtless reraaio- 
ed with ui — although it had been more for the share of honor 
than the share of labor in prospect. But scs It was thej shirk-' 
ed before the struggle with the difficulties they ought to have 
faced with manly fortitude and untiring perseverance, both in 
behalf of the fuj*therance of their own knowledge and in behalf 
of the honor and standing of this society — this society, which 
the medical world and the public at large expect to do its 
share in the salutary work of ennobling our profession, a share 
adequate to our strength in numbers, our degree of scientific 
developement, our means, our practice, and other advantai^es. 
They seem to forget altogether that the present develop tnent 
of medicine is the conquest, not of a year or a decade, or even 
a century, but at least of a two thousand years struggle, in 
which immortal champions gloriously joined, thus conUilmt 
ing the trophies of life long labors for the development, en- 
largement and elevation of our science. They forget that the 
function of medical societies is to make new scientific state- 
ments, rectify, amplify or correct old ones for the benefit, uot 
only of our professional interests, but also for the higher in- 
terest of public hygiene. They seem to be ignorant of the 
fact that modern medicine is established on solid foundatiDnsi; 
that medicine, now-a-days, me^ns natqre and its study: tl^ut 
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the metbod of this Btudy is entirely chaoged from what it was 
a score of years ago. It now requires the diligent and faith- 
ful cooperation of whole societies where the least contribution 
of an idea, an observation, a research, the communication of a 
small item may become the point of issue of deep discussion, 
and give the first impetus to most important results. 

They seem to overlook that undeniable truth, acknowledged 
by the universal scientific world, that exchange of ideas and 
facts is the only means to enlarge knowledge and keep alive 
that habit of thinking so necessary to the conscientious practi- 
tioner in our profession. There are many who say that we 
should find no fault with those who have grown tired of the 
labor, it being the most trying of all lessons for citizend of 
Kansas to learn to labor and to wait for results. It is not in 
accordance with their every day experience. They are in the 
habit of seeing great enterprises projected to-day, and to find 
them in full success to-mdrrow. When our society was or- 
ganized, Kansas was represented by a stripe upon our national 
flag. The pioneer corps of that great army of settlement, 
which, ever like the course the empire is westward taking its 
way, was but a few miles west of this city. Our prairies were 
roamed over by vast beards of buffalo, and the numerous tribes 
of the " Lo" family. To-day, of all the stars in the sky of our 
country, none is more glorious than that of young Kansas. 
The buffalo have nearly passed away, and the Lo family have 
either passed beyond our border towards the setting sun, or 
succumbed to the influence and sway of civilization. The so- 
called American Desert has been changed into fruitful farms 
and beautiful homes. Populous cities and handsome villages 
have been built with the improvements and advantages of 
eastern cities. The genii of Aladin's Lamp have been put to 
shame by the more marvelous feats performed in Kansas by 
skill and labor. Is it any wonder, some may ask, that men 
grow tired and refuse to labor, and then wait the slow march of 
years for results? But let us not forget the physician as such, 
is not a pioneer in the above sense, he is not a waymaker for 
civilization, but an integral part and a faithful follower of civ 
ilized society, who consequently carries within himself not 
only rights, bi^t duties, Th^e, our duties in my opinion, are 
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of a double nature. Firstl}^ ia regard to the profession of 
which we are members; secondly, in regard to the State of 
which we are citizens. In both respects allegiance to our 
society and persererence in our labors are urged upon us im- 
peratively; and I do not hesitate to state, and you w\\\ as 
readily believe me, that with self and mutual instruction, com* 
bined with zeal and modesty— let us not forget modesty — wo 
shall unfailing be able to elevate our profession in this State, 
helping thus to glorify Kaaaas. There are numbers of physi- 
cians in this State who never attend our meetings, whether 
they absent themselves from motives of selfishness in order to 
withhold from us their experience, or from egotism, deeming it 
impossible for them to learn anything they did not know long 
since, I do not pretend to say. But what I will say is, that 
they will learn nothing, and forget all they know, for> by an 
immutable law of our nature, we cannot remain stationary, but 
must advance or retrograde. 

Fear is said«to be contagious. In my opinion neglect is not 
less so, and thus this moral epidemic spreads within our so- 
cieties — that members fail to perform the duties assigned them 
•—even committees do not always make their reports. Lord 
Nelson said to his soldiers at Trafalgan: '* England expects « 
every man, this day, to do his duty." So I say to you, the 
medical world and the State of Kansas expects every man in 
our line to do his duty. This being a fact adhering to the 
nature of our profession, it behooves us to embrace every op 
portunity to advance. Excelsior should be the motto of every 
true physician ; and I know of no aid equal to medical socie- 
ties for the advancement of physicians. Medical societies, 
and medical societies only, are able to ennoble our profession 
in the estimation of the public. I cannot point too often to 
this vital want; and before surrendering the honor of the chair 
to my worthy successor, I would earnestly ask for a diligent 
and faithful co-operation. Let us bring together the results 
of our experiences and observations; let us accumulate the 
fruits of our combined labors; let those accustomed to the exact 
method of investigations by microscope and chemistry, give 
us their own researches, or those of others explained ; let those 
wielding a clever pen giye \\b their papers read i^nd ^isci^ss^^ 
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before this society; let those assiduous students give us their 
readings of interesting articles, their views and criticisms oo 
recent works of medical literature. At the same time, let ub 
make modesty a tacit law of ours. Let each one write this 
law in golden italic;} in the code of his plain reason, and be^ 
lieve me, a heavy, depressing burden will at once be taken 
from many a doctor's head — I mean the burden of would-be 
erudition. Freed from the bu^rdensome fetters of vanity, you 
will work easier, and at the same time encourage the timid. 

An old simile compares science with light-^the more you 
give of it the more you have yourself. Then let every one 
make his light shine in its full, bright luster; but for mod- 
esty's sake, no flaring, no flickering. That gives much smoke 
and smell, but no light to the spectator, nor does it reflect 
credit on the torch carrier. In short, if we would make this 
society what its founders contemplated it to become, let us 
each and every one resolve to do our share in the furtherance 
of this good work. Let each one perform the duties assigned 
him faithfully and with zeal and accuracy, then our society 
will become an institution for the elevation, advancement and 
protection of our profession. Let us take new courage, for 
though the past is almost lost for our noble cause, the future 
surely is ours. I leave the chair, which you honored me with 
one year ago, by asking you to accept my thanks for your kind- 
ness and courtesy. 



DISEASES OF WOMEN. 

BY J. H. STUART, A. M., M. D., OF LAWRENCE. 

As to the history of Gynaecology, but little that is satis- 
factory can be gathered anterior to the time of Hippocrates, 
about 400 years B. C. From allusions by subsequent writers, 
and from hieroghyphics, it may be inferred that the Egyptians 
knew considerable of the science of medicine, and of this 
branch in particular. In th^ writings of Moses, we also flucl 
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references to matterB that imply considerable knowledge in this 
respect. 

But to Hippocrates belongs the distinction of establishing 
medicine on the oply certain and reliable basis — that of 
rational experience. 

Before him, it was so mixed with philosophy that it could 
not be reckoned a science at all. From the time of Hippo- 
crates' treatises on diseases of women began to make their 
appearance, Galen, Celsus, and others in the first and second 
centuries, gave excellent descriptions of several uterine mala- 
dies, methods of. their discovery, and even alluded to the 
speculum vagensB. Soranns, the biographer of Hippocrates, in 
the third century, wrote concerning the sexual organs in a 
truly scientific manner. Artius and Faulus jEgineta, near 600 
yeiars after Christ, prepared admirable digests and compila* 
tlons of what was known up to their time. 

The former of these writers, Artius, is spoken of by Thomas 
as showing ^Hhorough knowledge of many disorders and 
means of investigation and treatment, which being re-dis- 
covered thirteen hundred years afterward, have in many in- 
stances been regarded by us as entirely new." 

But there is this difference. Artius shows less acquaintance 
with proper therapeutical appliances than with the diseases 
themselves and means of their diagnoses; while, as Sir James 
Y. Simpson claims, the prevailing want of knowledge in our 
day is in regard to proper diagnosis. 

He believes that our therapeutical resources are ample and 
efficient; that once having settled rightly as to what disease 
was before us, we were seldom at a loss what to do for it; but 
too Often we do not find out what the matter is. Thomas says, 
*' It is curious to see how, even in minor matters, the ancients 
anticipated discoveries which our cotemporaries have brought 
forward as entirely new. And thus it is with so many other 
mpdern suggestions that the student of ancient medical litera- 
ture is most willing to admit the truth of the proposition 
formulated by Aristotle over two thousand years ago, that 
probably all wisdom and all art have often been already fully 
explored and again quite forgotten." 

After the decadence of the Greek and Roman schools, the 
17 
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Btuily of medlciDc passed to the Arabian sithool, which was 
dispersed by the burniog of the Alezaodrian Library 040 after 
Christ. Then came the dark ages, upon which a little light 
began to be thrown In the seventeenth century, but it was not 
until the beginning of the nineteenth, the present century, that 
the great achievements of which we are so proud to-da3', began 
to be made. Having made this running historical account, I 
propose to remark briefly cpncerning the ordinary practice of 
this branch of medicine. Confessedly by physicians generally, 
there is no branch less satisfactory — every cuse almost is 
characterized by its own peculiar difficulties, and in some, at 
least, they may seem insurmountable. It may be well to 
recount some of them. One lady calls upon a physician to 
consult him concerning herself. She often has no correct idea 
as to what ails her, beyond that she lias certain distressing 
symptoms. Another is sure to know what her ailment is, and 
recounts her 83'mptom9 in accordance with her settled con- 
victions. Another may purposely endeavor to mislead and 
deceive the doctor, for some clandestine purpose. Now, each 
of these cases (and none of them are by any means uncommon) 
demands a special method of procedure to arrive at the truth 
of the matter. It must depend upon a right estimate of the 
value of the signs recognissed. These arrange themselves in 
two classes, the rational and the physical: 1st. The rational, 
functional or dynamic signs, are those that are most readily, 
and in the main the only ones, recognized by the patient her- 
self. They may be simply the perverted action of the organ 
itself that is the seat of the disorder, or it may be of some 
distant organ in sympathy with it, or it may be of the whole 
system; and mistakes are rendered more likely from the fact 
that more than one diseased organ, and more than one disease 
of the same organ may produce the same dynamic signs. 

A patient came to consult me in regard to an affliction. She 
thought she could simply detail her sufferings, and that I cojild 
be able therefrom to administer to her relief. Her most dis- 
tressing symptom was frequent micturition with intense pain 
following Immediately the cessation of the flow. There was 
pain in the I umbro sacral region, extending down into the 
thighs i also, there waa a slightly profuse and considerably 
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prolonged menstruation. Some of these symptom b miglit 
accompany an abnormal renal secretion, a malposed uterus 
impinging upon the bladder, anteverslon, a versical ealculue, 
or the presence of polypus. Hence I considered her account 
of the case of but little value, further than to direct mi:? to tlic 
neighborhood of the affected organ. I stated to her the d\* 
lemma in which I was placed, and asked the privilege of 
appealing to the second class of signs, tiz.; th^ physical 
symptoms, ''which cooaist of those means of diagtioeis, and 
particularly of those exercises of the senses of touch , fiigbt^ 
hearing, etc , by which we can attain a knowledge of the 
anatomical structure, form, density, color, position, etc, of the 
organ diseased." The patient preferred that the examination 
be not made, at least for a while, and that I exercise my Judg^ 
ment in the way of medication ; and she agreed that if relief 
came not soon, she would accede to my request. With do 
medication beyond a bland diuretic, with an injunction to rest 
in recumbent postiite, I awaited the privilege of further obser- 
vation. 

This came in two or three days, and a digital examination 
revealed an elongated and conical-shaped cervex, wLtii a soft, 
flexible feel; and it seems as if it might impinge against the 
meatus urinarius. 

On the introduction of the speculum, a small, deeply-red 
polypus about the size of a pea, was observed hariging just 
outside the os. 

Another case was reported to me not long since thai had but 
few rational symptoms in common with the above, estept pro- 
fuse and protracted menstruation. She had miscarried eight 
months before, and having suffered more or less si nee, had 
been prescribed for in a general wa}^ without any benefit. 

On examination, the os was patulous, and within was felt a 
tumor, which I took to be a polypus of considerable size. 
After the use of sponge tents, a fibrous polypus of ahuut the 
size of a hen's egg was detached. 

The cases are referred to to indicate how unreliable the first 
class of symptoms are in diseases of women, when trusted by 
themselves. This uncertainty comes of various cireiimstanecB. 
In the first place, as has been said, several disortUii* of ih^ 
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female generative organs, give rise to very similar, and in some 
eases, to tbe same dynamic signs; and in the second place, the 
same disorders affect different women in different way» and in 
different degrees. This is often seen in the case of pregnancy 
as welf as in diseased conditions. Again, the patient may 
have wrong notions of her case, and at the same time be dis- 
pose 1 to persist in framing the complaints accordingly. Per- 
haps there are those present who may have witnessed epidemics 
of prolapsus and versions, when some pessary doctor has suc- 
ceeded, by his tongOe and inanipulations, in convincing a few 
somewhat influencial women that they are thus afflicted. And 
finally, as has been said, the patient may really design to 
deceive the doctor from some clandestine motive. There is 
another uncertainty liable to impair dynamic or rational signs, 
which may be termed subjective, inasmuch as it exists in the 
doctor himself, and it may be so common as to have been ob- 
served by those present. It arises in part from a want of a 
proper acquaintance with this branch of practice, and a care- 
less and imperfect examination of cases, so as to form correct 
and proper diagnosis of cases; the very nature of the practice 
tends to induce this carelessness. There is always a reluctance 
hard to overcome on the part of the patient, and generally ' 
among physicians, to take the necessary steps to thorough 
examination. 

But it would seem to be the duty of the physician either to 
make preparations for this work or nobly decline it. As it 
goes now physicians are liable to slide into routine practice. 
They judge that because there is great similarity in the ra-r 
tional signs (and this is apt to be the case if leading questions 
are put), the disorders are about the same, and call for like 
treatment. Hence we find one doctor Invariably prescribing 
a certain vaginal wash; another employ's a certain prescription, 
to be exhibited always in the same n^anner; while still another 
finds the pessary the proper panacea for virgin and mother. 
Indiscriminately. 

The only proper method can be the use of every means that, 
can possibly throw light on the case; and it must appear that 
chief among these is the employment of ph^'sical diagnosis. 

Th^ wea«s ^pd wethod? for this »re now quite complete 
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«Qd available, and shoald be in the hands of every physician 
who attempts such practice. 

The following appliances I believe are indispenslble, even in 
ordinary practice among diseases of women : 

First — The specalum. While the ordinary tube speculum 
will answer in many cases, if it be quite as large as the canal 
will admit, yet Cusca's bivalve, or some modification thereof, 
will be found generally the best adapted to our needs. The 
advantages of this are, that it is easy of introduction, and by 
it a much better view of, and access to, the cervex can be had. 
I^ Furguson's speculum be large enough to receive the cervex 
uteri, and admit of its inspection, ijbs introduction is often 
both difficult and painful, and besides, it is not convenient for 
any operation. * 

The sound is quite essential as the speculum; indeed it can- 
not be dispensed with. By it we determine the depth, position 
and mobility or fixedness, and the character of abnormal 
growths. Often it is exceedingly useful in restoring the uterus 
to its proper place. As to the dressing forceps, sponge tents, 
and syringe, I need not speak more fully. 

The method I have found to be most satisfactory in dealing 
with cases, is something like this: I allow the patient first to 
give her account of herself as fully as she will, with but little 
or DO interruption. If afterwards I am not clear in my mind, 
I question her, but with much care to avoid leading questions, 
L e., questions that may lead her to think that I am hunting 
after any particular disease. 

Having followed this course till I am satisfied that I can 
gain but little more thereby, I inform the patient that the 
case is not so clear as I desire it to be, and that it is necessary 
to resort to the examination of the physical signs. This re- 
quest is sooner or later generally acceded to, and I do not fail 
to make it as thorough as possible, for it is far easier to be 
thorough while you are at it than to get the second opportuni- 
ty. I first carefully and thoroughly make the digital exami- 
nation, and accompany it with palpation. By this I gain a 
knowledge of position, size, tenderness, and presence of tumors, 
if there be an}-, and any other circumstances that may attract 
my attention. 
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Having galaed all the information I can lu iLls way^ I re- 
sort to tlie use of the speculam. The posltioo I put my 
patient in is eUher on the back across tbe bed, with the hips 
near the eilge, or on the left side, in the same relative position 
to the bod. Having gained all I can by sight, I next resort 
to sound.* 

If it be necessary to dilate the os oterL, after varying the 
examination as may seem best, I introduce the sponge tent, 
and wait till dilation is complete, and try again. Thus I am 
able to Ond out what ails my patient, if 1 can at all, and then 
the therapeutical procedure becomes easier and more satiafac 
tory* The treatment cat only be spoken of in connection with 
each peculiar disease. To sum up the points that have been 
aimed at in this brief paper, they are in the main comprehended 
in the following recapitulation: 

Ist, The physician should use every care and spare tio labor 
and pains to 6nd out what ails the patient, i. e., to make a 
correct diagnosis. 

2d. The rational or dynamic signs are not to be relied tipon 
further than to direct to organ or organs affected* 

3d. That it is by means of the physical signs, carefully and 
patiently investigated, that we are to be guided to correct 
opinions. 

4tb. That certain appliances named above are indisjien sable 
in this practice, 

5th. Tbat as to a rule, it were better to decline this practice 
than to attempt it without understanding, 



REPORT ON MATERIA ME DIG A. 

HY W, Bi. SHEAN, M. D., OF GA&I>NEE, KANSAS. 

If that eminent physician and author, George Earnest Stab), 
could trutb fully say of the materia medlca of his day, that it 
was a '* stable full of offal;" and if Thomas Sydenham, who 
lived contemporaneously, thought the profession was "pes 
tered with too many eminent remedies,'' and, when being asketl 
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by a friend what book with which to begin his me<HcaI stmHes, 
replied: "Don Quixote," what may I be expeeled to say m 
praise of our materia medica, after the almost numberless 
additions of two hundred years. It appears that then, as now, 
the great want of the profession was not more remedies, but a 
more thorough and rational knowledge of the action of tliose 
already in our possession, so tliat the practice of medieiuc 
might be freed from empiricism, or at least be more definite 
and scientific. 

Clinical observation and experience ever has been, aud pro- 
bably ever must be, the foundation of y)ractitrJ medicine. 
Put, says Bacon: '*If experience is not directed by theory, it 
Is blind." Enlightened experience, then, ma}^ be coasidered 
the science of medicine. The question then naturally arises: 
Have the developments of the last two centuries iieen such as 
to warrant us in classing medicine with the sciences ? 

It Is, indeed, with feelings of satisfaction, minglod with 
pride, that we sit in our offices and converse with our friends 
in the most remote parts of the earth; but let one of these 
loved ones, either from accident or disease, be obliged to sub- 
mit to some capital surgical operation, then how tjujeh greater 
the happiness that will be felt when we know that niuler the 
influence of the wonderful, triumphant anaesthetic, not a sin- 
gle throe of pain will be felt while the propitious surgeon's 
knife, is performing its benevolent work. In thi' application 
of aniesthesia, I believe we have the great and crowning iiuhieve- 
ment of the nin'eteijnth century. This alone, to say nothing 
of quinine, and a host of other modern remedies, would seem 
to be enough to place medicine as high on the pedestal of re- 
form as any other pursuit or science in which man can eugage. 
To thoroughly understand the physiologic and therapeutic 
action of remedies necessarily involves a perfect knowledge of 
physiology and pathology. A knowledge of these being a 
knowledge of the active phenomena of living bodies io health 
and under the influence of disease, necessarily requires a pre- 
vious knowledge of anatom}'. And as various inorganic sub- 
stances enter Into the composition of the body, and as these 
substances, under certain conditions, present certain cliarae- 
teristic active phenomena by which the}* may be recDgnized^ 
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a knowledge of anatomy necessarily includes a preTiona ac^ 
quaiotance with cljomiatry. Now these adencea are yeiy coin- 
paratively, in their infancy, consequently our knowledge of 
them la very Imperfect; atill, enougli has been revealetl with 
regard to the modiw operandi of medicinea to define quite 
clearly the bounilary between emplriciam and their scientific 
administration. This proposition may be well illoatrated in 
tracing tbe uae and action of the modern remedy, bromide of 
potassium. Dr. W. A, Hammond, of New York, says lie haa 
given bromide of potaasium to do>r@, whose brains bad been 
exposed by trephining, and invariably found that the quantity 
of blood circulating within the cranium was lessened, and 
shrinking of the brain produced by this cause. Tbe develop- 
ments of physiology have shown us that the filaments of the 
sympathetit^ nerve accompany everywhere in the body, the 
blood vessels, enveloping the arterial brancbes with an abund* 
ant plexus, and following them to their remotest ramifications. 
These sympathetic fibers act hy causing a contraction in the 
organic muscular fibers of the small arteries, and thus regu- 
late the resistance of these vessels and the passage of the blood 
through them. VVhen the sympathetic nerve is excited the 
vessels are contracted, the blood passes through them more 
slowl}^; when the iniluence of this nerve is suspended these 
vessels are dilated, an<l the circulation through them is in- 
creased. It seems, then, that the phenomena witnessed by 
Dr. Hammond must have been producetl, either by the stimu- 
lating effects of the medicine on the sympathetic syatem, or by 
a sedative effect on the motor filaments derived from the 
cerebro spinal system, as there exists an antagonism between 
these nerves in the regulation of tiie circulation in the vascular 
system. There is no donbt but what it was due to the former 
eft'ect, as the irritation caused by pressure on the cervical 
sympathetic nerve always causes a contraction of the blood 
vessels of the brain. 

In this tJicory we have a lens through which we may discover 
why In the hands of some it acts promptly ae an an oily ue and 
hypnotic, while others deny that it possesses any such proijer- 
ties. In all cases of insomnia or cephalalgia, caused l>y too 
much blood fiowiog through the brain— if the above la correct 
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^— It may be prescribed with certainty' of reliel*. We can also 
understaud in what eases it will not only fail, but might pro- 
duce serious injury. Thus knowing its action on the vessels 
of one organ, we may reasonably infer that its action will be 
the same on any, or all, of the great central organs of the body* 
That such inference is correct, experience fully corroborates. 
In the first stages of sthenic cases of pneumonia, I have fre- 
quently given from fifteen to thirty grains, in connection with 
proper eliminants, with the effect to completely arrest the 
disease. 

As facts are what are demanded of all, it may be my duty 
to state what I have known it fail to do. I have known it given 
in a severe case of chorea without any effect, unless it was to 
aggravate the symptoms. The remedy was abandoned and 
the case readily iniproved, and in a few weeks recovered under 
the use of clmicifuga. I have given it in thirty to forty grain 
doses in cases of neuralgia without any good effect. After 
which the cases were relieved, either with one or two half-grain 
doses of morphine, given hypodermically, or ten or fifteen 
grains of quinine given in the same way. I have never seen a 
case of epilepsy cured by it, although I have known it given in 
many cases. 

Perhaps if our old friend of the seventeenth century could 
be informed of the advancements that have been made in regard 
to the physiologic action of many of our remedies, he might 
be Induced to modify his assertion a little, by acknowledging 
that chemistry had indeed rid the ^' stable^' of much of its 
"ofilal.'" Bat we are inclined to the opinion that, if that emi- 
nent old gontleman should tarry long, to test some of these 
remedies, he would find them so uncertain in their action that 
he would be greatly inclined to throw them ail overboard. 
With many of our remedies, to get a pure, reliable article — in 
the country, at least— is the exception, not the rule. This has 
led me of late to buy many of my remedies in their crude 
form, and prepare my own tinctures and syrups; and to be 
more certain of getting a genuine article. I prefer to use an 
i^jdigenous remedy, whenever I can do so, and have an agent 
equally as good ; and that we have many such I can testify 
from. experience. Perhaps all have noticed the likeness in the 
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tkacripUoQ of the mecUcijjal (iualitieft aud uses of jalap aod 
podoph^'Uura, as given m oiu- ilispeQsatory. So much resein- 
blaucG ifl there ia their action, that T believe if there were not 
auothci" ouuee of jjklftp hroii<^ht IdIo our State, no one wouUl 
suffer ill cousequeiiL-t^, m the May iipple would ]jei'fectly till Its 
|>tace, It IS Bure m its aetioJiT readily obtalaed aud easily' 
prepared for use. Take of rceently <lrled root, bruked, oue 
pound, moiateii witli diluted alt*oliol, and let it stand a few 
days; pai:k in a cooifil percolator aud p<jur diluted alcohol 
upon it until sixteen tttnjl ounces of tincture are obtained, I 
am satlslied t!mt a trial of thit^ tincture fvill vonvinee any one 
that it is far [i referable to any preparation of Jalap, aud is also 
greatly superior to the podophylliu. hose, from one to thirty 
dropsj given in simple syrup or 3yr*tp of iijceacuanha or rhu- 
l»arb. Iii the or;huary routine of practice, as a cathartic I 
coiubiue it with arojuatic syrup of rhubarb: 

J?. TiacL podophyllum, 3|. ; syrup rhei. arom. 3j.: misc. S. 
A teaspoon ful every three or fiuir hours. 

From <iuitcaii extensive use of this remedy for more than 
twenty years, I am satisfled that it jjossessea a much wider 
range in its therapeutic application than is generally supposed* 
Not long since, I inquired of a physieiau what he thought of 
it aa a remedj^ He re[jlied that he had never used it much, 
and did not like to do so, from the tact that the eclectics made 
ao much use of iL This is wrong. We nnght, with the same 
ground, refuse to use the bromides, or lay aside rhubarb, or 
f[uinine. Xor should we neglect a remedy because it is com- 
moo, or UBerl in domestic practice. Is it not a fact that we 
too often pay Loo little attenllon to the scientific application of 
water on this account? More than ei ^hty per cent., by weight, 
of our bodies, is water. Aud ihemistry teaches us that man 
begins his existence as a microscopic vesicle of almost pure 
transparent water. These facts, together with the Important 
part which it plays in the animal tHronomy, renders St one of 
the moat importaot agents of our Mteria Mediea, aud its 
scientific applicatiou and u:3e^ tiy the profession generally, will 
do much toward the suppression of quackery, hy elevating the 
profession in the minds of the people, 

Theeeauothus americanus, ao common on our pralriei, ia 
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very little thought of, and seldom used as a meditine. Dr. 
Hubbard recommended a strong infusion of the leiivcs and 
seed in dysentery, also as a local application in aphtlioiis fiU'ee- 
tions of the mouth and fauces, and sore throat of scarlatiDa. 
(See Boston Med, and Surg. Journal^ Sept. 30, 1835.) 

My experience has been mostly with the bark of the root. 
During the summer of 1863, dysentery was quite prevalent in 
Johnson county. Most of the cases which came uiiiler my 
obserration, were complicated with malarial fever. All who 
were in Kansas at that time will remember how very dilJicult 
it was to obtain medicine of any kind when wanted. This led 
me to look around to see what the prairies would aitord to 
give relief to the sick. Being from home one day in July on 
other than professional business, I was called in to see a child 
some three years old. Its mother said it had the tliarrhu^a; 
was taken three or four days ago; had a slight chill tlit^ tiext 
day after it was taken, followed by considerable fever; gavtr it 
a dose of oil at night, which operated before morning; seenied 
better during the fore part of the da}', ))Ut was worwe iu the 
evening; had ten or twelve discharges from the bowels (hiring 
the day; thought it had another chill about noon yesterday, 
and had been worse ever rince. 

On examination I found I had a case of dysentery, atrora- 
panied with remittent fever and chronic splenitis. Not having 
any medicine with me, I dug some red-root, which I found 
near by, and filled a tin cup with the bark, covered it with 
boiling water, let it stand half an hour, and ordered a tabic 
spoonful after each discharge, with a wet compress over thi^ 
spleen, kept in place by a broad bandage around thu lioweU. 
The lady concluded that I intended the compress should be 
w^t with the infusion, and carried out the direetious at-- 
cordinly. On my return the next day I found my little patieat 
80 much better, that, instead of recourse to my saddle baga ri>r 
more remedies, I ordered the treatment continued. Told the 
mother to keep on the compress till the "ague cak* " <Hsaji- 
peared, which, in this case, was ten or twelve days. Since 
that time I have prescribed it in many cases of enlarged spleen, 
both internally and externally, with good results. During 
this and the following year, when quinine could not be had. 
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when an ante periodic was intlicatedj I tVer[iiently nam! Fow- 
ler's solution In connection with it. In cases of children, I 
frequently onler the decoction with milk, sweetened rith loaf 
sugar, I now keep on hand a tiact. made from the I) ark of 
tile root, the same as the podot>hylluni tinct., which I prefer 
for the treatment of chronic spletiitls. Dose for an adult, Sj- 
to 3yj., three or foar tioies a {]ii}\ aiao rul> ou over the spleen 
two or three times a daj'. Enough is said in our dispeosatorj 
ahtmt tills ahrob to direct the attention of the profession to it^ 
and if it possesses only the properties tliere ascribed to it, it 
\b etirely a valuable remedy; Itut I am inclined to tliiuk it 
possesses atitlporiodlc properties, in some degree, and of this 
1 shall fully satis iy myselt by further trial as opportunity 
otters. It is not u a pleasant to take, and may be prescribed 
with perfect safety. Before you render Judgment on it, try U. 
Try it in your next case of splenitis. Try as directed in our 
materia medica. It will soon be in bloom, which will be a 
good time to get the root. Dig enough to make a bottle of 
the tiuct., as above directed, and have a small quantity on 
hand for decoctious and infusions, aod at our future meetings 
we may expect to hear more about this, as I believe, valuable, 
though ne<:rleeted remedy. While you are out with your S[mde 
for the red-root, should you come across the aselepias tuberosa — 
commonly called pleurisy-r6ot or butterliy-wood — donH pass 
It by a» worthless, but dig a few pounds of the root. It will 
pay. Make a tinct. as above. Any one who is familiar 
with its description and use, as given in the U. 8. Dispensatory, 
will And no difllcult}' in prescribing this linet. intelHgentlyj 
in individual cases. Be sure and dry a quantity for future 
use. I use several pounds every year, anil would not like to 
be without it in treating diseases of the respiratory organs* 

It was my intention when I commenced this paper, to dlre'et 
your attention tu a few other familiar remedies, l>ut as this 
article is already longer than, perliaps, is desirable, and as I 
do not wish to *' pester the profession with too many remediesy*' 
I will simply say that, as this is an age of improvement, ancl 
as all are anxious to keep pace with the times, there ma}* be 
aome danger, in the selection of our remedies, of our being 
over anxious for something new. Let us not only remember 
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the iDjunction to "prove all things/' but let us also ^^ holdfast 
that tohich is goody Improvement neqessarily involves a 
change from an old practice or custom to a new. But as a 
change is not necessarily an improvement, but often the re- 
verse, we should be extremely careful and guard against too 
readily yielding our old and well tried remedies for those of 
doubtful virtue. We are two apt, as a people, to be led into 
extremes. This tendency in our profession cannot fail to be 
productive of much evil. Many valuable remedies have been 
entirely abandoned, from the fact that Xheir fashionable use — 
for tuedicine, like mo&t other things, even to its detriment, 
bows to the behest of fashion — has led to their misapplication 
and abuse. Within the recollection of many, a pain could 
scarcely be felt in any part of the body but venisection would 
be performed for its relief. So fashionable was the use 
of the lance that a man could hardly be called intelligent or 
accomplished, unless he carried a lance in his pocket, and 
could bleed. Now blood letting is Just as good an agent to- 
day as it was when Machaon, the son of Esculapius, cured 
King Damatheus' fair daughter of a severe fever by bleeding 
her in both arms, and for his fee received her hand and half 
the King's dominions. But from gross abuse, the practice is 
nearly abandoned, and direct sedatives substituted, and I have 
no doubt many lives lost in consequence. But no matter what 
the result, nervous sedatives are the fashion, and, probably, 
must and will have their day, till from their excessive and 
careless use, their evil effects on the nervous system in pro- 
ducing irrecoverable prostration, will lead to their abandon- 
ment. In this practice of extremes, it is true, the truth is 
often revealed — although in not a very scientific way — and the 
profession settles down on a rational use of the remedies in- 
volved. 

With a knowledge of the errors of the past constantly before 
us, guided by the lights which the correlative sciences have 
revealed, may we not reasonably hope that ere long, with the 
combined experience and effort of the profession, the "stable" 
will be cleared of much of its "offal," so that the selection of 
remedies may be made with more direct reference to certuiu 
well defined pathological cgnditions, 
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REPORT ON CHEMISTRY. 

By T. SINKS, M. D., LEANKNWORTH, EAKSAS. 

The year 1774 was made memorable by two uonspicuous 
eveDts. The first Continental Congress was organ izeri In tbe 
American colonies. Tiie tree of liberty was tben planted, the 
braaches of which now spread over thirty seven States, and 
the rich fruit of which we to-day are permitted to enjoy in all 
its luxurious richness, delicious liavor and blood engendering 
qualities. In Ihia same year, while " the j>eople of this conti- 
nent with irresistihle energy obeyed one general impulse, as 
the earth in spring listens to the coin maud of nature, and with- 
out the appearance of etfnrt, hursts forth to life in perfect har- 
mony," a Dr Priestly, of Engl and, undisturbed by the throes 
of a continent, In the quiet retreat of his laboratory, discover- 
ed oxygen, and thereby laid the firm foundation of a scientiiic 
structure, which to {lay is no less in value aud importance to 
mankind than the glorious Republic we so ardently cherish. 
Assisted by those ingenious and skillful mechanics, Lavisier, 
Gay-Lussac, Scheele, Watts, Davy, Cavendish and others, the 
chemical temple rapidly rose into stately proportions; and as 
each succeeding day has added some new material, it is difll* 
rult to draw the line of demarkation, and determine what is 
recent and what Is ancieuL The active labors of theie scien- 
tists were devoted to the subject of iuorganic chemistry, and 
so careful and accurate were their investigations that subse* 
quent experience has doue little to disturb their records or in* 
validate their conclusions. 

Like young religious converts, they were ardent and en- 
thusiastic, and as the wliole world of matter and forces invited 
their scrutiny*, each day showered down both blossoms of hope 
and the ripe fruit of fruition. The imps and gnomes of the 
old alchemists vanished like night tlreams, beibre the effulgent 
beams of a purer iutelHgence- and their magical enchantments 
their search for the elixir of life ami the philosophers stone, 
ceuseil when credulity gave place to inductive research. 
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At a later period, the bright genius of Liebig lighted up the 
organic world in its chemical relations, and displayed to otir 
yisioD the wondrous power of what we call vital force, in its 
modifying agency upon chemical reactions. Each organic 
tUsue and fluid was rapidly investigated, its intimate struL'- 
ture determined, and in the wild enthusiasm of the perioti the 
poBsibility of producing organic structures by purely chciiiical 
means, was ardently cherished. This struggle to accoin^ilisU 
impossibilities, while it failed in the attainment of the ohject 
desked, gave to the science of medicine a voluminous quaniity 
of valuable information. In fact, the indebtedness of our pro- 
fession to this sister science is chiefly in the department of 
organic chemistry. 

In the rapid rise and progress of chemical science, it was 
natural and inevitable that many false theories should result 
from hasty generalizations upon an insufficient number of well 
ascertained facts. The departments of toxicology and thera- 
peutical chemistry are full of (Jiese mere theories, which ex* 
perience has proved to be either false or insufficient. 

The human organism is a poor laboratory in which to cod- 
duct chemical processes, and the mysterious disappearance of 
organic poisons, and even inorganic ones, after they han- ex- 
erted their baleful Influence; the apparent ease with whieh 
they elude the most elaborate search, not only creates asiou- 
ishment in the minds of the intelligent, but also brings dis- 
credit upon the Investigator in the estimation of the illit<:'ratc?, 
who have been led to believe that the analytical chemist can 
follow any substance through all its intricate mazes, and un- 
earth it from its hidden recesses. 

In the department of therapeutical chemistry two notable 
theories, of comparatively recent date, have succumbed to the 
crucial test of practical experience. I refer to Churtiiill's 
theory of the action of the phosphates, and Polli's thi?ciry of 
the action of th.' sulphites. As an ofl'set to these, may he 
mentioned the brilliant induction of Liebrich, in refereucc* in 
chloral. During the last decade, pharmaceutical cheiul&itry 
has contributed largely to the convenience of the 'practitioner 
of medicine, as also to the comfort of the patient, by reason erf 
the elegance of its preparations, both In their appearance^ ami 
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iu tliG suct;tisg attaiutitl iu liigguisiny; tlieir *lisagreaable 
taste. 

MetlieineSj as a rule, are ottensive to tlie taste; aatl it is the 
duty of the i^hysiuian lo obviate I hie, in as far as in eoiupaii- 
ble witli a retention of tUeir eflicieney. Just dow, the fashion 
runs in the line of wines ami Hixirs; and it behooves ns to 
guard against tlie possibility of providing for our patients an 
excess of elixir and a deficiency of medicine. While avoiding 
Scylla, we should earefuUy guard against Charybdis. 

It is gratifying lo observe the growing conviction that all 
dispensers of dru^s should be graduates iu pbarnaacyt 

Thorough competency on the part of the person to whom is 
entrusted tht preparation of the physician's preacrifjtiou, is 
quite as important as competency in the physician himself. 
However, It is well to remember that the manufacturing phar- 
macist is liable to beinttueueed by motives ofgaiu^ anil to pre- 
pare articles which, vrhile pleasing to to the eye and palatable 
to the taste^ arc utterly wort)}less in a meilieal sense. 

The true safeguard consists in (]uali tying ourselves, so as to 
l)e able to detect possible incompatibilitiea in the various com- 
pounds presented for our convenience and use. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE KANSAS STATE MEDICAL 

SO<nETY. 

Toi'EKA, Kas., May 1!^, 1875. 
The Kansas Medical Society met iu annual session, in Union 
Hall, Tat>eka, May 19, 1875, at 2 o'clock p. ai. In the absence 
of the president and both vice-presidents, Dr G. W. Halderaan, 
of Paola, was called to the chair. 

Dr Sheldon then delivered the followiug address of welcome; 
Qeutleinvfi of the State Med teal Sorietff: 

As chairman of the committee of arrangements of tlie State 
JJeiUc^l Society, it is with great pleasure that I welcome you 
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among us, at this yoar annual conclave; and in the name of 
this society, and on behalf of the /Citizens of this city, I wel- 
come you, and extend to you the hospitalities of the Capital 
City. 

I trust that this gathering together from all parts of the 
State, from the best of its medical talent, will be both pleasant 
and profitable, and that each^mcmber of this society will return 
to his field of labor with a renewed interest in the great work 
he is engaged upon; and that by our thus commingling to- 
gether, we may each of us gather some new ideas — that it may 
open up some new train of thought and reasoning that will 
make us better practitioners and better men. If we do not, 
we have failed of the main objects of our coming together, and 
our labors have been in vain. 

May harmony prevail in all our deliberations, and no strlfo 
or contention exist among us, except that noble contention, or 
rather emulation, of who best can work and who can best 
agree. 

I earnestly hope that very little of the time of this society ' 
will be occupied by legislation, for I believe that it is the ex« 
perience of similar societies that a few plain, wholesome laws, 
whom none can misinterpret, promptly enforced and obeyed, 
are better than volumes of doubtful construction. 

I would earnestly recommend that the Board of Censors be 
careful in their recommendations for membership, for our suc- 
cess and usefulness as a society do not depend so much upon 
our numerical strength as upon the character and professional 
standing of its members; and thus, if possible, let us prevent 
our society from being used as an advertising medium, or as a 
cloak with which to cover up empiricism and ignorance. 

This society was organized and chartered by a special act 
of the Territorial Legislature, sixteen years ago, and since that 
time has not made the progress it should have done, or that 
was expected of it by its founders; yet I am constrained to 
believe that it has a bright and useful future before it, and 
that it will take its place by the side of similar societies in 
other and older States. 

Then, my brethren, let us bfe earnest in the work before us, 
and endeavor to make our State Medical Society such that we 
can point to it with pride and satisfaction. 
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Again, gentlemen, I extend to you a hearty welcorae to this, 
our anoual meeting. 

Tlie following members were present during the meeting: 

Leaven wort b, Drs. J. W. Brock, J. L. Wever : Lawrence, 
Drs. A. G. Abdelal, R. Morris, C. V. Mottram, V. W. May, 
J, H, Stuart; Atchison, W. W. Cochraa^, G. L. Lewis, J. M. 
Linley; Paola, l>ra. G, W. Haldeman, W. D. Hoover; Fort 
Scott, Drs. J, 8. Red field, B. F^ Helper; Topeka, Drs. D. C. 
Jones, H. K, Kennedy, S, E. Sheldon, D. W. Stormont, K Teffit; 
Ottawa, Dr. J. S. Manning; Manhattan, Dr. H. S, Roberta; 
Oaage City, Dr. W, L. Schenck; Tonganoxie, Dr. J, H. Van 
Eoian^ • 

On motion of Dr. Sheldon, the reading of the minutes at 
the last meeting was dispensed with. 

The president, Dr. J. S. Redfield, of Fort Scott, appeared 
and took the chair 

Drs. Schenuk, Roberts, Sheldon aod Stuart were appointed to 
fill vacancies on the Board of Censors. 

TUe names of the following gentlemen were presented, re- 
ferred to tLe Censors, reported upon fa%'orably, and elected to 
membership, viz: Dr. J. Robinson, of Manhattan; Drs. James 
Ilaller and Geo. T. Brown, of Burlingame; Dr. H, O. Hana- 
walt, of Arvonia; Drs. J. T. B. Gephart and E. L. Burdick, of 
Valley Falls; Drs. H. K. Tefft, J. E. Harvey, P. I, MuKane, 
Wm. B. Gibson, F. M. Stringfield, M. R. MlttUell and H. 
Breiner, of Topekn; Dr. J. S. Lawrence, of Emporia; Dr. E. W, 
Seymour, of Junction City; Drs. A. L Beach aud J. W. No- 
land, of Countil Groie; Dr. E. H. LeDuc, of Troy; Dr. J, 
Leigh, of Highland; and Dr. J. Burns, of Newman. 

Two letters to the secretary, from the frontier^ were read,ou 
the subject of tlje bite of the skunk (Mephitia AMiencana) 
causing hydrophobia. After some discussion, on motion of 
Dr Ilaideman, tbey were placed on file. 

By request, Dr. Brock gave a description of the wound and 
present condition of Col. D. R. Anthony, of Leavenworth* 

Drs. Todd and Porter of Kansas City, being present, were 
invited to seats, aud to participate in the discussions of the 
society. 

A commimicatiou to the president, from Dr. Albert Newman, 
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of Lawrence, was read, complaining of the great injustice done 
him in the ** incorrect records of the last year's meeting'* iu 
styling his paper as a report of a '* Case of fracture of the in< 
ternal malleolus," and asking that the record be amended to 
give the title **A case of alleged malpractice recently tried in 
the district court of Douglas county." The secretary stated 
that the record was amended as rcqueste<^. On motion of Dr. 
Schenck, the secretary was instructed to notify Dr. Newman 
of the correction. 

Drs. Jones, Brock, Roberts, Hepler and Schenck were ap* 
pointed as the committee on nominations. 

Drs. Stormont, Stuart and Sheldon were appointed the com* 
mittee on publication. 

The treasurer, Dr. Cochrane, submitted his report, as follows: 

TOPEKA, May 20, 1875. 
W. W. Cochrane, Treasurer, 

In account with the Kansas Medical Society, 

Dr. 

To balance. May, 1874 $37 00 

To balance. May, 1875 117 00— $154 00 

Cr, 
l*aid the Secretary for postage, stationery, etc, . . . $10 00 
Paid Dr. Sinks for publishing Proceedings 20 00 - $30 00 

Balance on hand $124 00 

W. W. Cochrane, Treasurer, 

It was referred to an auditing committee, consisting of Drs. 
Mottram, Stuart and Brock. The committee subsequently 
submitted a report that the account was correct, which report, 
on motion of Dr. Jones, was adopted. 

Dr. Stuart read the report on Infantile Diseases. After dis- 
cussion, it was referred to the committee on publication. 

Dr. S. £. Sheldon offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That this society will pay their respects to the Hon. 
Henry Wilson, the Vice President of the United States, at his 
rooms in this city, at 10 o'clock p. 3i., and that the secretary inform 
him of this contemplated visit. 

On motion, the society adjourned, to meet at 7:30 o'clock. 
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EVENJKG Se^iqk. 

TLe society met as per adjournment; the president, Dr- Rcil- 
tidd, \n the ehair. 

l>r, Lewis presented a pai)er on ''The effet;ts of compressed 
air on the humaa systeni/' wbiuh was read hy the seeretary. 
On motioQ of Dr. Brock, it was referred to the committee on 
publication. 

Dr. Maoning, of the committee on Materia Medioa, read a 
report on Chloral Hydrate, On moiion of Dr, Haldeman, it 
was referred to the comtnittee on pablleatioD. 

Dr. Scheock read bis report on the Use and Abuse of Alco* 
holic Liquors. On motion of Dr Brock, it was referred to the 
CO m m i ttee o n pu b1 icati on . 

Theee papers all gave rise to dlseuasjoD by the members 
generally. 

On motion, the aociety adjourned until 8 o'clock to- morrow 
morning. ^ » 

Morning Session. 

TopEK A, Kas., May 20. 

The sc)ciety met according to adjournment; the president 
Dr. Red field, in tbe chair. 

Dr. Mottram reported a case of encepbaloid cancer. On 
motion, it was referred to the committee on publication. 

Dr. Todd, of Kansas City, reported a case of atresia uteri. 
On motion of Dr. Cochrane^ a vote of thanks was tendered Dr. 
Todd for bis report, and a copy requested for publication In 
the Transactions, 

Dr, Stuart reported a cftse of rupture of the perineum. On 
motion of Dr. Morris, it was referred to the committee on pub* 
lication. 

Dr, Haldeman read a paper on the Indications for the Uso 
of the Forceps. On motion of Dr. Schenck, it was referred lo 
the commttte* on publication. 

Dr. Brock submitted two pathological specimens of Brlght's 
disease, with a history of the cases. 

Dn Hoover exhibited some sijecimens of biliary calculi. 

Pr, Br<X'k submitted the report from the committee on uomi- 
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nations, which, after some amendments, was, on motion of Dr. 
Cochrane, adopted as follows, viz.: 

OFFICERS* FOR THE ENSUINii YEAR. 

President. — Dr. Tiffin Sinks, of Leavenworth. 
First Vice-President. — Dr. H. S. Roberts, of Manhattan. 
Second Vice-President.—iyr, W. L. Schenck, of Osage Cit}'. 
Secretary. — Dr. D. W. Stormont, of Topeka. 
Assistant Secretary. — Dr. M. S. Thomas, of Leavenworth. 
Treasurer. — Dr. W. W. Cochrane, of Atchison. 
Board of Censor*.— Drs. J. W. Brock, J. M. Llnley, C. V. 
Mottram, G. R. Baldwin and E. W. Seymour. 

REGULAR COMMITTEES. 

Practical Medicine. — Drs. J. H. Stuart, S. E. Sheldon and 
F. Speck. 

Surgery, — Drs. J. W. Brock, O. C. Bender and J. H. Van 
Eman. < 

Obstetrics. — Drs. G. W. Haldeman, J. Robinson and W. W. 
Cochrane. 

Materia Medica, — Drs. J. Leigh, J. T. B. Gephartand H. O. 
Hanawalt. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 

Recent Advances in Physiology. — Dr. R. Morris. 
Recent Advances in Chemistry. — Dr. A. Newman. 
Recent Advances in Hygiene. — Dr. E. W. Seymour. 
Infantile Diseases. — Dr. D. W. Thomas. 
Indigenous Remedies.—tDr. V. W. May. 
Concentrated Remedies. — Dr. C. C. Furly. 
Venereal Diseases. — Dr. J. L. Wever. 
Uterine Hemorrhage. — Dr. D. C. Jones. 
Kervom Diseases. — S. F. Neely. 
Use and Abuse of Alcohol. — Dr. M. R Mitchell. 
Gynecology. — Dr. W. H. Warner. 
Hydrophobia. — Dr. H. S. Roberts. 
Poisoned TTounrf*.— Dr. J. S. Redfield. 
Epilepsy. — Dr. J. S. Lawretce. 

Delegates to the American Medical Association. — Drs. D. 
W. St©rmont, E. W. Scj mour, T. Sinks, R. Morris, J. H. Stuart, 
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J> S, Keclfleld, B. F. Hepler, S. F. Neely, Jamea HaUer and H. 
K. Kenned 3% 

We recomtaend that each delegate be requested to notify the 
secretary whether he will attend the next meetlog of the 
American Medical Association, and that the secretary be 
authorized to fill any vacancies which may occur in the dele* 
gattou, 

Time and place of meeting for 1876, second Wednesday in 
May, in Leavenworth. 

Your committee would respectfully suf^^est that in eat^h 
alternate year hereafter the meetings of the society be held in 
Tope k a. 

This suggestion, after a lengthy discussion, was adopted. 

Dr, Beach offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted, viz,: 

Wtiekkasi, It was from the combined Hppli cation of the energy 
and skill of the medical officers of the army and navy i>f the Ignited 
States, Lhiringthi^. war of the Rebellion, that the moat romplHe 
and valuable reeords of military surgery, path oiojgrical and sanitary 
reports liave li*?en compiled; and 

WiiEiiKAs, The requirements of the meriii 'a! officern of rtuidarniy 
were far in advance of the compensation allowed, and it is but just 
that they should be further compensated by being furnished with 
It copy uf these \aluable records, the result dI' their owii untiring' 
effurtstawardfci the advancement of scieme: therefore, be it 

Rt>iolred, That we, the members of the Kansiis Medirol ,StH'iety 
reeonimentl the i)assage of an act of Congress, granting tu each 
medif^al olheer serving in said army, or Ids family, if dead, one 
eomplete copy of said reports. 

Dr. Beach moved that a copy of the Constitution and By* 
Laws of this society be published with the transactions of this 
meeting. Carried. 

A commuulcation was received from Dn Furley, being the 
r«port of a case of resection of the humerus^ which was re- 
ferred to the committee on publication. 

Dr. Red field, the president, then delivered his valedictory 
address, which was referred to the committee on publication. 

On motion of Dr. Roberts, the thanks of the society were 
tendered to the officers of the Kansas Pacific Railway, and the 
Misaoud, Kansas and Texas Railroad, and the Atchison, To- 
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pckA and Sauta Fe Railroad, and the KaDsas Midland Rail- 
road, for reduced rates of fare to the mem])er8 attending this 
meeting. 

Drs. D. W. Thomas, A. C. Van Duyn, J. W. Brock, J. L. 
Wever and S. F. Ncely were appointed a committee of arrange 
raents for the next meeting, with instructions to secure, if 
possible, a reduction of railroad and hotel fare to the members. 

The name of Dr. N. C. Wells was proposed for membership. 

On motion of Dr. Schenck, It was referred to the Board of 
Censors. 

On motion of Dr. Roberts, the society adjourned, to meet in 
Leavenworth the second Wednesday in May, 1876. 

D. W. STORMONT, Secretary, 



THE EFFECTS OF COMPRESSED AIR UPON THE 
HUMAN gYSTEM, 

As ovinced in the sinking: of bridge piers during the constniotion of the 
Atchison bridge over the Missouri river. 

HY G. L. LEWIS, M. D. 

Owing to the limited facilities afforded for the observation 
of the effects of compressed air upon the human system, and 
the meager results that have necessarily attended investiga- 
tions complicated with every imaginable difficulty, we find that 
this branch of science is deeply inlaid and enveloped in mys- 
tery, and that the light of experience and observation has not 
as 3*et thrown its rays so strongly into this arcana as to dissi- 
pate the gloom of darkness, and reveal the truths of nature 
locked within its bowels. 

Perhaps there is naught man has so much Strived to resist 
as the command that ^* in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread till thou return unto the ground;^' and yet for the good 
of man, labor has become an actual, sustaining principle of 
his physical nature, without which life is a weariness; the 
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human race dtgeDerates in body until the frail temple encasing 
the restleas spirit early learns it is of a motildering nature, and 
utterly fails to achieve the high design contemplated in its 
creation. 

The inbabitaots of the world are workers, and the social 
fabrics that constitute our systems of govern meot are elevated 
and erected for our protection and comfort, and are the result 
of almost superhuman intelligence and arduous labor — mental 
and physical tabor, that demands for its sacriiice, frequently, 
the lives of its victims. 

The iDdivldual labor of each particular person, as far as the 
particular results are concerned, may be feeble as the spider's 
thread, and as easily brushed avray; but a skein of spider 
threads, twisted into a strand, would make a rope of sufHcieut 
strength to deprive the strongest man of life. 

A steamer, t-rossing the broad ocean, heavily laden with pro* 
visions, would be'but a mockery to satisfy the cravings of a 
starving nation; I)ut a ileet of vessels, hurrying on the wings 
of the wind, with sails distended, and heaped with every 
article of nutriment, would allay a nation's pangs, and rescue 
from suffering its fevered hundreds. 

This is my reason for writing this paper, feeble though it 
may be, erroneous in some particulars as it probably is; yet, 
if there is one ray of light that shines from its pages, and 
helps to iUurainate the darkness of this branch of science, I 
will feel amply repaid. And others, that may become in- 
tarestcd in this subject, will contribute their observations and 
reflections, until, from a combination of individual labor, 
great results may be aclneved, and a perfection of knowledge 
established. 

Before narrating the history of the experiments of com 
pressed air, I desire X^ express my thanks to Major 0. B. 
GuDD, chief eugineer; Major George C Thorne, superintendent 
of the entire works, and Captain Pat 0*Malley, superintendent 
of the Pneumatic Works, for their kiud and obliging assist- 
ance io rendering every facility io their power in preventing 
and allaying sickness among the pressure men, and tendering 
me every convenience as the occasion demanded. And the 
massive structure which they are erecting tn span the muddy 
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waters of the Missouri, and link together the iron roads of the 
East and West, North and South, will stand as a perpetual 
monument to their genius and ability, a triumphant achieve- 
ment of scientific intelligence over inanimate nature. 

The first experiment wi^h compressed air of which we have 
any account, was the success attending the introduction of 
the diving-bell, in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
At that time, we are informed, two Greeks, in the presence of 
the Emperor Charles V. and several thousand spectators, let 
themselves down under water, at Toledo, Spain, in a large in- 
verted kettle, and arose again, without being wet. 

In 1665, a kind of bell was employed at the Hebrides, for 
the purpose of recovering the treasure lost in several ships 
belonging to the Invincible Armada. From that time to the 
present, various improvements have been made in the diving- 
bell, by means of which condensed air is constantly forced 
into the chamber in such quantities that the water is excluded 
and totally expelled from the diving-bell, and it is now exten- 
sively used for clearing out harbors, laying the foundation for 
submarine walls, and recovering articles lost by shipwreck. 
But we have no detailed account of the actual physical effects 
of this compressed air upon the occupant, of its deleterious 
effects upon his health, but simply a report mentioning the 
shortness of time that life could be supported and sustained 
in one. 

We have also an account of the weight of air, and of an ex- 
periment where the Duke of Tuscany, having dug a deep well, 
tried to exhaust the water from it with an ordinary pump, but 
found, to his great surprise, that the water would not rise 
more than thirty-two feet, and he referred the matter to Gali- 
leo, who was also unable to explain it, and referred it to his 
friend and pupil Torricelli, who, supposing the cause of the 
failure to be the atmospheric pressure, experimented with a 
column of mercur}^ and found his supposition true, that it was 
the weight of the air which held the warter down; and from 
this experiment resulted the invention of the barometer. 

Pascal succeeded him with a variety of experiments sever- 
ally useful in their way; and so the thread of connection was 
woven from the middle of the sixteenth century down to the 
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middle of the nineteeoth, when a French enginoer, M, Trigger, 
succeeded in utilizing compressed air in the expulsion of crater 
from huge iron tubes sank in the Loire to arrive at and mine 
the coal ImkIs l»eneaUi that river. He also gives an account of 
lite sickness prod need by working in the compressed air, and 
iiie method of treatment. '(See Andrew H. Smith'sj M. D., 
rejjort to the board of directors of the New York Bridge Com- 
pany, pp. 19, 20, wliith contains full particulars.) 

These histories are all interesting as showing the various 
experiments with compressed air. But the most valuable 
physio'nglcal and patfiological treatise of the effects of com- 
pressed air was written, one by Dr. A. Jam i net, surgeon of the 
Illinois and St. Louis Bridge Compan}', and publislied In 1871, 
and one by Dr. Andrew H. Smith, surgeon of the Kew York 
Bridge Company, and published in 1873. 

This bein;r the status of affairs, and I, having been appoint- 
ed Surgeon to the American Bridge Company, now buildicg a 
structure over the Missouri river at Atchison, where I coultl 
view the effects of this compressed air in all its bearings, de- 
termined to jot down from time to time the results of personal 
observations, and give them to the members of my profession. 

In order to fully understand the working of the compressed 
air, a short dest^rifilion of the caisson, or compressed- air 
chamber, is necessary. The caisson is constructed of solid 
timber, with working-ehambers in the lower half, correspond- 
ing in dimensions lo those of the pier-base. Above the work- 
ing-chambers is nine feet thickness of solid limber, consisting 
of layers of large square timber, laid at right angles to each 
other, and every piece bolted through its whole length to the 
underlying timiKT, The weight of the ordinary caisson is 
four hundred and fifty tons. The caisson for tliG pivot pier 
was forty -six feet stiusre, and eighteen feet high* Down 
through this timber to the working-chambers a huge iron lube 
runs, called the air-shaft, affording ingress and egress to the 
caisson workmcu. At the top' of this air-shaft is placed the 
air lock, of cylindriciil shape, four feet in diameter, and about 
seven feet high, with two iron lids, one at the top and one at 
the bottom of the air-lock. Into this air-lock the workmen 
enter, and the outer lid is shut, excluding the air^ and tlic 
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compressed air is let into the air-lock until the pressure in the 
air-lock equals that of the caisson, when the lower lid is opened 
and the men descend into the caisson through the air-shaft 
and into the working chambers. In the air lock, where the 
air is equalized, is the only place where any immediate dis- 
agreeable effects are experienced — during the transit through 
which, and the time occupied, varying from three to five min- 
utes, the force of the compressed air, rushing in and equalizing 
itself through the system, pi^oduces pain in the head and mus- 
cles, and ringing in the ears. This may be relieved consider- 
ably by keeping the apertures of the nose tightly closed 
between the fingers, and forcing air into the air- tubes, which 
counterbalances the outside pressure upon the ear-drum. 
Adjoining the caisson, and immediately behind the air-pumps, 
is a room built upon a fiat- boat, with bunks and benches, 
where the temperature is kept sufficiently comfortable and 
even. In this room hot coffee is served to the men before en- 
tering and after leaving the caisson, and where those taken 
sick after leaving the caisson are attended. 

Before proceeeing to mention the caisson disease, I wish to 
speak of a few physiological peculiarities incident to working 
in this compressed air. One of these peculiarities is in the 
sense of hearing, which becomes less acute. This is owing to 
the fact that the density of the air, although it may convey a 
louder sound to the ear, yet, at the same time and from the 
same cause, the unusual pressure upon the auditory apparatus 
opposes the mechanical obstruction to the freedom of vibration, 
which is essential to perfect hearing, and feebler impressions 
are conveyed to the auditory nerve, and hence the sound ap- 
pears to be fainter and far away. 

A lighted wax candle can be thrown froln one end of the 
working-chamber to the other, without being put out. 

A difficulty, also, is experienced Tn speaking, as the efibrts 
of the expiratory muscles are not sufficient to increase the 
density of the air in the cavity of the mouth, and renders pro- 
tracted conversation very fatiguing. 

The effect upon respiration is also noticeable in compressed 
air, the breathing being more frequent, the respirations being 
deepened and increased from three to four per minute, owing 
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to the Increased absorption of oxygen, as Dr. Jamlnet sup- 
poses; but Dr. Smith argues tliat the quantity of carbonic 
add held rn solution by the blood, as by the water, is in pro- 
portioD to the pressure to which the gas la subjected; and 
hence with the pressure existing in the caisson, the elimination 
of carbon ie acid from the blood would not be as perfect as 
UDder normal circumstances, unless the air in the hm^s were 
more frequently changed. This, I think, is the true explana- 
tion, and I am Inclined to coincide with the opinion of Di\ 
Smith, as experiments show, to controvert Dr. Jaminet's theory, 
that simply increasing the supply of ox3'gen dimtnlshes the 
frequency of respiration, instead of Increasiog U, 

The effect upon the circulation produces, at first, an in- 
creased pulsation, but after remaining in the caisson, the ten- 
dency is to decrease it, being caused by the mechanical 
obstruction of the weight of air upon the tissues enveloping 
the veins and arteries, and preventing their proper expansion 
to accomodate -the fullness of the flowing blood. 

At first, working in the caisson Increases the appetite, but 
after a time loss of appetite ensues, the tongue becomes coated 
heavily, the bowels constipated pains in the head, and all ot 
the symptoms of severe bilious i^t tack, and ilien the caisson 
disease, with violent pains, pallid features, j nun <Hced eyes, and 
tartures that a Dante never imagined. 

Having mentioned these peculiarities, I shall now proceed lo 
note the pathological effect of compressed air. 

The effect upon the ear is very common, and, as Dr. Smiih 
says, mentioned by nearly every writer. Intense pains are 
caused in the ears, the eustachian tubes are obstructed, thereby 
preventing an equalization of the air, and causing an interrup- 
tion of the outside air with the cavity of the midrllc ear. This 
failure to equalize the pressure upon both sides of the ear* 
drum causes extreme pain, and sometimes entails severe 
results; for instance, rupture of the ear-drum is mentioned lo 
one of the reports. Severe pains are also felt in the frontal or 
niflxillary sinuses, which are caused by the closing of the pas* 
sage leading to the nasal cavity. The pressure upon these 
parts frequently produces bloody discharges from the nose and 
throat, and clotted blood in the ears. 
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Haviug mentioned these preliminary effects, I shall now pro- 
ceed to a description of the caisson disease, produced by labor- 
ing in condensed atmospheric pressure. 

This disease is produced only by compressed air, and never 
shown during the occupancy of an air chamber filled with com- 
pressed air, the disease always appearing after the removal of 
the pressure; its characteristics being severe pains in the 
Joints of the upper and lower extremities, sometimes in one or 
both, and frequently running upward into the pit of the 
stomach and walls of the chest. Vomiting and epigastric pains 
frequently accompany it. In some cases complete paralysis 
ensues, and in others, paraplegia. During the paralysis, al- 
though the power of locomotion may be suspended, and sensa- 
tion entirely gone, yet the exception remains, and the violent 
pains are as keenly felt in the paralyzed part as ever, and 
continue during the entire paralysis. The pains will last 
violently for about twelve hours, and are associated with head- 
ache and vertigo. Smith and Jaminet report that these sym- 
ptoms are connected in fatal cases with congestion of the brain 
and spinal cord, often resulting in seibus or sanguineous 
effusion, and with congestion of most of the abdominal viscera. 
But out of some fifty cases I have tretad, no fatal cases occur- 
red, although some desperate ones; hence I am unable to speak 
from my own experience. 

The usual symptoms are first, neuralgic pains, which are 
the chief characteristics of the disease. They seize upon the 
knee Joints or Joints in the arms and shoulder, and the suffer- 
ing produced equals that of the rack of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. The patient says that the *' pain feels as if it were in the 
marrow of the bones, and that an iron hook was twisting the 
ligaments and pulling them out one by one." The strongest 
men in the pressure gang a-e frequently so OAercome that the}' 
give up all restraint, and shriek like women in labor. Some 
of the men, when taken with a slight pain, and before it in- 
creases to severit}', fill themselves with whisky, to render them 
unconscious of pain — the pains in slighter cases lasting from 
six to twelve hours. They frequently begin, slight at first, 
but rapidly develop in severity, until they subdue the most 
stubborn Matures. At other times, the attack is sudden, and 
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the Biitfering terrible to witness. TheBo pnlns are paroxysnial^ 
peocciirriDg after short iDtervala^ hut frequeotlj* lasting for 
hours without intermission. Beginning in the kaees, it wUl 
shift to the arms, but in a majorit}' of cases remains wlierc it 
first loeates. In some cases swelling anrl lieat of the arteeted 
part is (bllowetl by diacoloratloD, and apota appear under the 
skiu, seeming as if resulting from n violent bruise. 

A change in pulsation depends upon the moment of attftcV. 
li^ taken immetUately after leaving tht- eaissoDt the pulse la 
{generally higli, sometimes as much as 130 beats per minute* 
Those takea after having left the caisson, for a half hour or 
more, had a very slow and feeble pulse, running in some eases 
as low as forty, the character of the pulae indexing the ex- 
hauated condition of the system. The skin Is coated with a 
heavy, damp perspiration, produced liy noD-CTaporationj owiog 
to the density of the air, and dampness of the caisson. 

As the symptoms are very uniform, aud similar, I shall only 
recite a few cases by way of illustration, anrl to siiow the pian 
of treatment. These cases occurred when the caisson had 
reachetl the bed-rock ot the Missouri river, and was eighty tive 
feet below the upper surface of the water, with a pressure in 
the caisson of forty -five pounds to the sxiuare inch. 

The case of William Johnson, aged thirty- five years, of 
average height, weight 160 pounds: After working in the 
caisson until it was sunk to i.>ed-rockj he was taken sick short* 
\y after leaving the caisson, with violent epigastric pains; 
pulae 130; face extremely pallid; bowela constipated; very 
bilious. Administered cathartics and hypodermic itijcctions 
of morphine, after which he fell asleep, and awoke free from 
pain, but in a prostrated condition, with muscles aod joints 
sore, and slight paraplegia, which lasted for three or four days, 
after which he was enabled to resume work, and has continued 
working up to this time. In slighter caaes I have adminie- 
tcred dracLm doses of the lluid extract of ergot, where the pain 
was not so aevere, for tiiree or four hours, as tl^e case required, 
and have found that it acts nearly as well as opium, although 
it is not to be fully depended on. I have seen one or two drachm 
doses relieve [>ain in an hour, and in many eases, where the 
workmen have left the caisson very weak aud ilroatrateilj 
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UDable to handle tbeir limbs — symptoms ushering in parap- 
legia — I have administered ergot in drachm doses every halT 
hour, and the disease would be entirely warded off, acd the 
patient recover without an attack. 

In the case of Bryan Shehe, aged thirty years (a btrcmg, 
healthy constitution), he was first seized in the knees with 
violent pains, when the pressure was twenty -eight pounds ta 
the square inch. My attention was called tj the case about 
the time he came out of the caisson. Found him suffering se- 
verely from neuralgic pains, was very bilious, 'with coated ton- 
gue and constipated bowels, which is the invariable casL^ io M 
of the caisson diseases. Allayed the pain with the hug qH 
anodynes, after which I gave him cathartics freely to operate 
upon his liver, and in two days he resumed work, feeliog as 
well as ever. About one week afterwards, when the pressure 
had been increased to about thirty -five pounds, he was jgaiu 
attacked, but more severely. I saw him about three hoiiis 
after he left the air lock, suffering excruciating pains in the 
shoulders and elbows. Treatment similar as before, with the 
addition of fluid extract of ergot, one drachm every hour; ainl 
in twelve hours was free from pain. Bowels in a consti|>atDd 
condition as before. Was unable to resume work for five flays, 
when he again entered the caisson, and worked about one jjalf 
of the regular time (regular time one hour and thirty miriutes)^ 
and feeling badly, ceased word and returned. Immetl lately 
after returning from the caisson to the normal atmosphere, was 
taken with pains in the shoulders and sides; treatment as be- 
fore until pains ceased, when congestion of the lungs super- 
vcned, from which he suffered for about one week, wiien Li^ 
grew convalescent, and is now entirely well. In some four or 
five cases where the patient has resumed work, congestion ofi 
the lungs has supervened, but none as yet attended with JaLal 
results. 

I have had many more cases very similar in symptoms atid 
severity, and have treated some fifty cases, many of theuo with 
the air pressure as high as forty-six pounds^ and nniie of 
them have terminated fatally yet. With a few more cases of 
paralysis I am done, having already too long abused yum* 
leniency, 
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On the 8th day of April, (veorge W. Mclntyre, aged about 
twenty -seven years, a new pressure man, having never worked 
before, went to woric with pressure at thirty-eight ponnds; 
worked on a shift of about two hours; was in a gang that left 
the air-lock early in the night. A few moments after leaving 
the caisson, whilst in the barge hospital, he was taken with 
convulsions, paralysis of both limbs immediately .ensuing. I 
was sent for about midnight, and found him suffering with 
severe pain and paralysis, and unable to be moved, and re- 
mained in the hospital; bladder also paralyzed, and urine 
drawn of with catheter; acid reaction; no tenderness over the 
spine. Administered opiates, and left him until the next 
morning. The opiates quieted his pain. About five o'clock 
the next morning I was sent for again, the messenger saying 
he was suffering from a repeated attack of convulsions, and on 
arriving at the hospital found him very much prostrated, but 
rational. Pulse about forty, with complete paralypis of both 
limbs. Placed him upon stimulants, and again administered 
the uaual quantity of ergot every two hours. In the following 
afternoon he was able to be removed to his boarding house, 
after which administered ergot at intervals of four hours for 
twenty-four hours, and gave cathartics, as he was suffering, 
like all others under this disease, from constipation of the 
bowels, and the usual symptoms accompanying bilious diffi- 
culties. After which convalescence established itself, and in 
two weeks after the attack he was enabled to resume light work 
outside of the caissou, but never returned to labor in the com- 
pressed air. 

April 30. — John B. Kemp, aged about thirty-five years; an 
American, of medium build; has worked in the pressure in the 
I first, second and third piers: was working in the third pier, and 
while the pressure was forty-five pounds (o the square inch; a 
half-hour after leaving the caisson went home, and when enter- 
ing the gate in front of his house, was suddenly stricken down 
with complete paralysis of the lower part of the body, Iwwels, 
bladder and legs, with also the right arm. Used ergot freely, 
without any apparent success, and exhausted all other ordi- 
nary remedies for paraplegia in vain. It was five days before 
I succeeded iu causing operation of the bowels; urine drawn 
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off wtth catheter every day up to the present time; dropsical 
effusions of the limbs; recovered the use of his arm in about 
one week; motion and sensation gone in the lower limbs. He 
can exert no control over his bowels or bladder; tongue dry 
and coated, with more or less fever continually; very little 
appetite. The last few days is beginning to suffer very severe 
pains in the paralyzed parts. At present writing, May 18th, 
is apparently improving. 

THB CAUSE OF THE DISEASE. 

Under the air pressure, the skin and superficial structures 
will be anemic, as shown by the pallid features. The central 
portions of the limbs and the interior organs of the body will 
be congested. The solid viscera will be especially engorged, 
on account of both situation and structure. The brain and 
spinal cord, and the interior of the shaft of the long bones, 
will be highly congested. These changes are not perfected 
until a considerable time has been passed in the compressed 
air. The circulation up to this time goes on with vigor, the 
change being in the relative caliber of the vessels, not in their 
tension. The counter pressure becomes uniform throughout 
the whole vascular system ; but this counter pressure super- 
sedes the natural muscular resistance or tone of the vessels, 
which have become mere passive tubes, and the blood is not 
distributed in accordance with the ph3'siological demands of 
the different parts, but Jn obedience to overpowering physical 
force. The changes which have taken place are not the cause 
of the morbid phenomena which constitute the disease, or else 
the attack would occur while in the compressed air, instead of 
after leaving it. Hence, it is evident that the reboval of the 
pressure is the immediate cause of the seizure, and as the 
vessels cannot resume their normal condition, they arc in a 
state of relaxation, not cmly in the congested but also in the 
anemic parts; in the former because of over-distention, in the 
latter because the muscular coat cannot at once recover from 
its inaction. Hence, the circulation is languid, and the con- 
gested parts will not readily empty themselves of the excess 
of blood which they contain. Especially will this be the case 
in the brain and spinal cord, where the conditions are most 
19 
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favorably fur the production of congestioD. The t^apillarieB 
bciDg ulo^ged with effete blood, the nutrition of I lie parts must 
surt'er, and disturbaDce of the functions will result, Wlien the 
spinal cord is the seat of this conditioD, pain in the partfl de- 
riTing their nerves from that section of the cord may be Ihe 
result, or paralysis more or less complete folbw. (See Smith's 
Report, p, 45.) Dr. Smith, having the same idea and theory 
of the disease, says: **I was led to believe that beoefit would 
be derived from the use of an agent that would induce con- 
traction of the capillaries, and thus correut the want of tone, 
which I considered to lie at the foundation of the difficuUy," 
For this purpose he used ergot, reasoning that it woo Id be use- 
ful, ftrst, by contracting the vessels of the brain and spinal 
cord, and relieving their congested state, and, second, by re- 
storing tone to the capillary vessels, and thus imparting rigor 
to the circwlation. (Idem, p. 53 ) For these reasons I admin- 
istered ergot with very great success. 

With these remarks, gentlemen, I will close this article, 
apologizing for its length, having i a tended to condense a nil 
shorten it, but after seeking various paragraphs to exclude, i 
found that the logical connectiou would be interrupted, and 
hence have permitted it to remain as written, merely adding 
that the tbought will frequently obtrude (tself upon the mind 
of the medical practitioner that, after his greatest efforts t« 
atay the ravages of disease, after having poured ointment into 
the wounds of the unfortunate one, after having successfully 
combated with death for the prolongation of life and the 
vanquishing of pain, after having spent hours at the bedside 
of the sick and curbed the erratic wanderings of a miad dis* 
eased, in the end his labor is all in vain; f^jr history teaches 
that all human greatness, with the glory of the past and the 
chronicles of her wonderful events, and the monuments of 
time that now stand to mark the mutations and the revolutions 
of bygone ages, are but the gravestones of a dead and burial 
pastf where the physician and his patient, the monarub and 
his slave, the sage and the fool, sleep together in one common 
sepulchre, and all efforts are vain, for since the edict promub 
gated in the garden of Eden, that "dust thou art and unto dust 
thall thou returu,'* eternity has ever (Quarreled with time, aqd 
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decay, the physician's deadliest eaimy, the monarch of time, 
the only antagonist of life, will reign supreme until the day 
we are assured shall come, when time shall be resorbed by 
eternity, earth regarnished, and from the ruins of a world 
baptisei by fire, there will arise a living, undying structure, a 
new created member in the great family of worlds, where decay 
shall be forever banished from the universe of God, and around 
the throne of the Great Physician all continue in perpetual, 
youthful bloom. * 



INFANTILE DISEASES. 

BT J. H. STUART, M. D. 

In setting about the preparation of a paper on this subject, 
I am forcibly reminded of the remark of a professor to one of 
his pupils in regard to a composition he (the pupil) proposed 
to write. The professor asked him on what subject he pro- 
posed to write. He replied, "On the War of the Roses." 
"My .dear sir," said the professor, walking to the shelves of 
his library and taking down a number of volumes on this sub- 
ject, "do you think you can say anything that has not been 
said in this work." 

Indeed, it can hardly be expected of one who sees only the 
ordinary number of little patients that commonly falls to the 
general practitioner to add much, if anything, new on the sub- 
ject to what is already said in books and periodicals. But the 
apology for a report of this kind is doubtless that this learned 
body wishes to make some one of its members responsible for 
introducing the subject, and thereby giving it an opportunity 
to discuss it in its own wa}'. That service I shall now attempt 
by speaking in a general way on a few of the many points that 
present themselves out of this very comprehensive subject. 

In the first place, I do not see the propriety of designating 
every ailment of which young children are susceptible under 
the head of infantile diseases. It is the custom now to so 
reckon both those that are peculiar to adults and accidental 
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to childhood and those in no way more i^eculiar to children 
than to ad pits, except that the opportunities to be aflecteil by 
them are so abundant, and the susceptibility of children so 
great, that but few can esca|>e till adult life. Take from the 
catalogue of diseases commonly called infantile the classes 
alluded to above (as typhus, tj^phoid, and malarial fevers, 
measles, scarlet fever, Bmall-iK)x, syphilitic and gonorrheal 
affections, tuberculosis, and certain of the skin diseases, besides 
others of which I .will not attcm[ji a complete list), and the 
number left belonging properly and exclusively to infantile 
life will be exceedingly small outside of the organic affections. 
There would be left, perhaps, croup in all its varieties, whoop- 
ing cough, a few of varieties of catarrh, certain ailments of 
the prima via, some of the neurosis, and a limited number of 
skin diseases. There may be a few other forms not included 
under these heads, but the list cannot be carried verj^ far. I 
believe this to be a far more important consideration than at 
first it may ap()ear to be, because the present custom not only 
tends to make certain diseases appear multiform, but it renders 
the subject of infantile diseases proper far mor-e complex and 
volumnious th%n it ought to be. 

There is, perhaps, in medicine a very clearly estalUished 
opinion that each disease has a distinctive character of its own, 
that adheres to it under all the modifying circumstances that 
may attend its occurence, however great. This idea of essen- 
tial sameness should never be lost sight of, though the thera- 
peutic needs may vary greatly. 

What may be denominated infantile therapeutics Is perhaps 
of all matters connected with this subject the most important 
The susceptibility of young children to therapeutic measures 
is, I have often thought, greater than is generally conceded, 
and the tolerance less. I am not without a fear that the in^ 
fluences have been determiued against the child many a time 
by not remembering this. Frdm whence can there come such 
an appeal of utter helplessness as from the human offspring? 

The powerful man, who can undergo with impunity the 
greatest extremes of temperature, can endure hunger and thirst 
and disease, might have been extinguished by the burden of 
a finger, or a breath of i^olson. There is no greater evolution 
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In mind than physical powers. The improssibility of infancy 
and childhood, to both extrinsic and intrinsic influences, is 
the most important consideration In infantile therapeutics and 
hygiene. 

Tlie diagnosis of diseases of children, taken all in all, is not 
more difTicult than of diseases of adults, if observation and 
study have been added to experience. 

The function of teacher, which the term Doctor implies, is 
in no case called for more emphatically than in the case of the 
management of young children. Many needed reforms in 
their dress, feeding and general care must come from no un- 
certain warnings from the doctors. Nothing but this will 
overcome both the ignorance and the pride of nurses and 
mothers. 

I will rehearse a few rules which I believe to be very salu- 
tary in the management of babes. 

In regard to the cord, while I do not tie it immediately after 
birth, neither do I deem it safe to allow the child to pass from 
m}' immediate observation with it untied. If the pulsations 
are strong, I allow them to continue in the undivided cord ttll 
respiration is well established, and then I sever it, holding 
with my fingers the stump, or perhaps put about it a soft piece 
of cotton cloth or a bit of lint, and hind the child to a nurse, 
with directions to watch closely for hemorrhage, and if it be 
slight, I allow the child washed, and I tie the cord when the 
stump is dressed for applying the bandage. 

In regard to the first washing, I think the best plan is to 
first rub the child well with the contents of an egg, and then 
wash with plain warm soft water; or perhaps it is as well to 
first oil or grease the child, and then wash with bran water, 
without any soap. 

The bath should form a part of the daify toilet for the first 
ten or twelve months — during the first seven of which it should 
be a little above blood heat, the child not being allowed to re- 
main above six or seven minutes. After this period, the tem- 
perature may be gradually reduced, the child being kept in for 
a less time. Above one year old, two or three baths a week 
will be sufficient, care being taken in regard to exposure at 
the time, and to suspend them as soon as any signs of catarrh 
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maoifeat themsdves, Medic&tGcl baths, though less in vogue 
now than formerly, may, under certaiu clrcamatances, be of 
great benefit 

In this eooaeetion, I desire to allude to inunction as a the- 
rapeutic measure* " The use of oils and fats " says Dr. Fisher, 
in the Medical Report, of T^ew York, *'in medicine, either 
alone or in combination with other remedial agents, is of very 
ancient origin. The Greek and Roman physicians employed 
inunction as a meaos of treating disease, and it ultimately 
became a hygienic necessity among the people in the regime 
of the gymnasium and gladitorial contests, and as an impor- 
tant part of the bath." ..." The neglect that has fallen 
upon the old method of inunction is surprising, in view of ita 
great virtues as a means of treatment in a variety of diseasei" 
The best form of oil to be used in this way is olive oil, because 
it decomposes on the skin less rapidly than the animal fats, 
though I frequently use the well-known German article, namely, 
goose grease. 

It is best, in the first place, to preceed the inunction by a 
warm bath; then wrap the patient in a loose, long wrapper 
(flannel is the best), and having the oil warmed, apply it over 
tbe whole body and limbs with the bare hand, A general sense 
of comfort seems to follow, and a diminution of nervous irrita- 
bility to a greater or less degree, when present Cases of 
remarkable advantages from inunction are related in cholera 
infantum, pulmonary diseases, fevers, tuberculous affections, 
skin diseases^ etc. I would commend a further acquaintance 
with this subject 

There is no doubt that to improper clothing and feeding may 
be attributed a very large percent of the disorders and deaths 
among infants. So frail is their tenure on life, so feeble istlie 
assertion in them of vital persistence, that very slight dis- 
turbances indeed are altogether sufficient to overcome them, 
I believe we do not yet appreciate the dangers that beset young 
children from the vicissitudes of temperature to which they 
are constantly exposed, without due care in regard to a proper 
adaptation of clothing. The change of temperature some times 
experienced by the newly-born babe is indeed remarkable. 
From a bath of not less than 98 or 99 =■ , and a state, as it were, 
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of passive cxUtenuo, it is ushered iQto an atmosphere that may 
place the mercury anywhere within a range of 130 ^ , or even 
more degrees, with a respiratory apparatus hitherto unused, 
that roust at once begin the process of aeration. This, of 
course, is a condition of existence, and to compensate therefor 
a most wonderful power of adaptation is conferred. But the 
risks attendant thereupon are none the less extreme. Men 
when the vital functions are all well established, and when the}" 
are well settled into easy living, may expose themselves to the 
extremes of heat and cold; but no one will claim that they 
may do it with impunit}', notwithstanding their numerous aids 
and experienced Judgment. There is no doubt that the perils 
of young children from this cause are far greater than at any 
subsequent period ; and what is more, we do not always pro- 
vide for them as we do for ourselves, even when we are better 
able to endure. 

An eminent teacher of physiology used to Illustrate the com- 
plementary relations of the skin and the mucous membranes by 
saying that they were so closely allied in nature and influence 
that if an individual could be turned inside out the membranes 
were convertible. All have observed how an eruption will 
frequently attend the presence in the alimentary canal of some 
irritating or indigestible food. Then there are the various 
forms of catarrh affecting both che respiratory and aliipentary 
tracts — clearly the result of the vicissitudes of the weather on 
the skin. 

What I shall say in regard to feeding infants will be in the 
main condensed from the rules for the management of infants, 
issued by the staff of the Birmingham hospital for sick chil- 
dren. Never let a wet napkin remain on for a minute. Give 
them plenty of fresh air. Nothing is equal, for .food, to the 
mother's milk, and if there is plenty of this it should have 
nothing else till it is seveti months old. Next to this is a 
proper wet nurse, and then comes cow's milk and the bottle. 
This of course needs warmth, more or less water, according to 
the age of the child, and sugar. A very large number of 
children that are fed by hand die in childhood, and this 
mortality is for the most part due to the practice of beginning 
too soon with gruel, corn flour, bread, arrow-root, etc. These 
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are not proper nourishment for children under seren monthi 
old, and should not be ^iven to them. The child should he fed 
regularly^ and not every time it cries. If, after the child i;* 
fieveo months old, it is strong and healthy, and has cut a few 
teeth, it may have its milk twice a day, thickened with a little 
well-bakec) bread, Chapman^sentire wheat flour, Radge's patent 
food, etc. All starchy food must be in small quantities and 
weU cooked. The child should never nurse lonsfer than from 
tea to twelve months. Milk should still be the chief footl even 
at two years old, and older. Stimulants, cheese, new bread, 
fruit, pastry, soothing medicines, sleeping draughts, cordials, 
teething powders, etc., should never be given. 

The following statistics in regard to the number of deaths 
under the ages of one and five years in proportion to the whole 
number of deaths for a given time, may be of interest in this 
connection: 

The per cent, of the whole number of deaths in the United 
States for the census year 1870, which occurred under one year, 
is .22+; under five years, .41-f. In the several States and 
Territories the per cent, varied slightly from this, both above 
and below. For a period of between four and five years since 
lS70t in Lawrence, Kansas, the per cent, of deaths under one 
year is 116 per cent, of the whole number of deaths occurring. 
**■ In a large part of England the bills of mortality show that 
50 per cent, of the total mortality occurs in children under ^vq 
years of age, one-half of the deaths being among infants, and 
larg<?ly preventable." (Medical Record, May, 1875.) 

I will allude to one other subject, which shall conclude this 
paper, viz., Trismus Nascentium, or Trismus Neonatorum, or 
Tetanus of Infancy. It occurs within a few days after l>irth, 
and is preceded by a whimpering or fretfulness of the i^hildT 
more or less rigidity of the muscles of the neck and back, and 
with an inability to nurse. The convulsions return again an*i 
again, and in a few days the child dies. 

The cause is doubtless pressure on the brain, which may be 
predisposed by prolonged labor, or a highly ossified eranium. 
I allude to this subject that I may speak of a method of treat- 
ment, to which my attention was called early in my profes- 
alonal life by an old practitioner, and which my obsGrvatlon, 
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ao far as it goes, leads me to regard of very great importance. 
The idea is that this disease is most frequently caused by 
pressure of the occipital bono, resulting from the habit of 
placing young children on their backs altogether. The depres- 
sion of this bone below the borders of the adjacent bones is 
easily observed. The cure is simply to place the child on one 
side, and when it shall have laid thus for thirty minutes, more 
or less, to place it on the other side. Generally, I think, it 
will be found that the convulsions cease, and that the child 
nurses, and recovery is complete. I think Dr. J. Marion Sims 
was the first to call the attention of the profession to this sub- 
ject, and I do not believe It has yet r)3oeived the consideration 
its importance demands. 

Lawhence, May, 1875. li 



THE USE AND ABUSE OF ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS. 

BY W. L. SOHENCR, M. D. 

The title of the topic assigned to your committee is that of 
the "Prize Essay" of Prof. W. B. Carpenter, and if we differ 
In our conclusions from that distinguished physiologist, it 
may only prove that the world moves, and that science has not 
dallied in the lap of conservatism. 

Though the action of alcohol has seemed long settled, and 
every tippler thinks he understands it, we believe it still sur- 
rounded with difiicurties and but Imperfectly comprehended. 

The first question which presents itself in our inquiry is. 
What is alcohol? Prof. Hammond, in a recent inaugural 
before the New York Neurological Society, says "it is a 
|)oison.'' But as its effects have long been known as intoxica- 
tion — in toxicum — his statement sheds no new light on 
the subject. What is their peculiar in the poison? What 
physiological and pathological changes does it produce? ' Cor 
rect answers to these questions may lead to correet views of its 
use and abuse. 
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In its clmniLciLl eouiblnatioD we Had it the radical of 
ether^ or etheriae and two cquival£?nt3 of water; H^ C^ 4- iHO; 
or WG have the formula for ether anil oue equivalent of water: 
C4 Hj+ HO^C* H, 0,^ i\iQ formula for alcoliol. When swal- 
lowed, there is abiiiuUnt proof Uiat'it is not ausceptiMe of any 
change, cither by the action of the salivary secretion, or the 
gastric or the pancreatic-Juices. We tlLtnk there ia abunclaDt 
proof that, uncligeated and unchanged, it is taken into the cir- 
culation, and may bo found in the brain, nerves, glands, mus- 
cles find every part of the organism, but most largely in the 
nervous tissues. 

If we examine tiie authoritiej* to ascertain its action, we 
discover but little (titlerence of opinion. The United States 
Dlspenaetary informs us that it is a powerful dirt'usive stimu- 
lant, giving energy to the muscles and temporary exaltation to 
the mental faculties. Professor Carpenter, in his Prize Essay, 
says: " It producer a general exhaltation of the organic func- 
tions, but it is obvious that the encephalic centers of the 
Dtrvous system are acted upon by the stimulus, for we observe 
the maQifestations of increased action in them, such as talka- 
tiveness, rapidity and variety of thought, exhilaration of spirits, 
etc," 

Prof. W. A. Hammond, in the address already referred to, 
says of its action : " The nerves and circulating system become 
excited, the mental faculties are more active, the face l^eaomes 
flushed and the senses more acute. If the potations are 
continued, the complete command of the faculties is lost, 
and a condition of temporary insanity is produced. If fur- 
ther quanities arc Imbibed, a state of prostration, marked 
by complete abolition of the power of sensation and motion, 
follows." 

Such have been the opinions of the profession upon the 
action of alcohol, and in them there seems a determination tfi 
make its therapy square with a preconceived idea of its action, 
that it ('^ a Hhnulnnt What isastimulantV From Mimvtart 
— to a^oad; a medicine that has the power nf exciting organic 
action in the different systems of the economy. Wood and Bache 
inform us it is a powerfnl stimulant, but they tell us it dim 
inlshea the disintegration of tigsucs. TIjc ejlect of a stimulant 
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Is to increase functional activity, organic action, and conse- 
quently increase destruction and waste. Dr. Wood comes to 
the relief by suggesting that it acts as a nutrient and promotes 
digestion, causes the more thorough appropriation of food, and 
thu3 more than counterbalance the waste implied by increased 
action. This does not solve the difficulty. It is not a ques- 
tion of Increased saving of food, but of decreased waste of 
tissue; and the assumption that it is a nutrient, that it in- 
creases digestion and saves more than is wasted, does not 
explain how, if it is a stimulant, its action can lessen destruct- 
ive metamorphosis, or how "additional energy" can be 
" given to the muscles and temporary exaltation to the nervous 
system " without an increase in the destruction of molecules, 
and Increased waste. Increased activity always implies in- 
creased destruction. 

Having decided alcohol a stimulant, these physiological de- 
fects in its action, as such, must bo explained. Prof. Ham- 
mond comes to the rescue with the bold assertion that it is not 
only a food, but that it turns the organism into an engine cap- 
able of working its steam over a rf infinitum. He says: "By 
entering into combination with the first products of tissue-decay 
whereby they are again assimilated without being excreted as 
urea, uric acid, etc." So alcohol forms a chemical union in 
the organism with the cells worn out by use and decay, 
prevents there being excreted as "urea, uric acid, etc.," fits 
them again to take their place in the organism, and adds to its 
growth and vitality. Wonderful agent! Well might De Vil- 
lehuve believe, when he discovered it by the process of distil- 
lation, that he had fonnd the " eau de vec," the wonderful 
elixir in search of which De Leon spent his life among the 
mountains and the plains, and along the mighty rivers of the 
new-found world. 

The chief difficulty with the assertion of Prof H. is, it is 
only assertion. He has not proved that C4 H, O, can act as 
food to the body, or that it can be broken up and be made to 
unite with " urea, uric acid, etc.," C4 H4 N, O, and C5 HN, O, 
HO, so as to convert them iato food. It simply arrests meta- 
morphosis because vital action is lowered, but the excretion 
of urea and uric acid, not being a measure of vital action, is 
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not lessened. My old preceptor, though not a learned pro Tea 
sor, had a mnch simpler an<l clearer conception of Its action. 
Some years ago, when he had unfortunately become the victim 
of this " stimulant," and always smelt of alcohol and ether, lio 
met me with the expression, ** Pickled, by God! pit^kled!"' 
Believing that it prevented excessive vitalization and c^ttiac- 
quent destruction of the body, he proposed to preserve his by 
drinking alcohol and inhaling ether, but he soon found hi^ 
theory fallacious, and fell an easy prey to disease. If l>y ihc 
use of a little alcohol we could keep the body running by re- 
consuming its excreta, by adding to this fuel an ordinary 
raeal we should have increased heat; but, as we shall sec, the 
use of alcohol Involves a decrease of animal heat as* well as of 
the excreta which marks vital activity, while the locreasc of 
both is the result of stimulation. 

But alcohol cannot convert into food an innutritions and de- 
leterious agent with which it cannot enter into chemical union. 
Urea readily dissolves in it without forming anj'cljemical com- 
bination, whilst uric acid is insoluble in both alcohol and 
ether; and the use of alcohol, so far from consunnn-T, abso- 
lutely increases the solid constituents of the urine, and fonverls 
urea into the lower form of uric acid. 

Lehman says, in his Organic Chemistry: " I havcohaorved in 
mj'self, and several other persons, that if indigestible fmjd, or 
spirituous liquors not sufficiently spiced, be tttkt.-n shortly 
before bed-time, the morning urine always deposits consider- 
able sediment. While in the normal state the ratio of nrit- 
acid to urea=l:28 to 30, 1 found the ratio 1:23 to 2f^», and that 
the ratio of uric acid to the other solid constituents, which is 
ordinarily about=al:60, was now=l:4i to 52, so that the 
amount of uric acid is here not only increased at the expcnst 
of the urea, but also at that of other solid constituents of tht^ 
urine." This increased excretion of uric acid is do evidence 
that alcohol has stimulated, but that it has lowered vitalily, 
and produced a disturbance in digestion and the relations of 
tiie respiration and circulation. The excretion of urea and 
uric acid is never a measure of vital action or normal tissue- 
decay, but rather of diseased action resulting from indigestion, 
disturbed balance, e(c.; while the amount of carbonic acid 
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excreted through the lungs is a good measure of the atuouiit 
and kind of food taken and digested, and of destructive ineta- 
inorphosis. If, however, an excess of nitrogenous food is cou- 
sumed, it does not increase the excreta from the lungs, but is 
rapidly decomposed in the blood, and large quantities of urea 
are excreted. (Lehman, vol. II, p. 454.) 

" We especially observe the formation of such sediments* 
(uric and the conjugated acids) "when for any reason the due 
interchange of the gases in the lungs does not take place, or 
ivhen from disturbances in the circulation the blood does not 
really permeate the pulmonary vessels. A sediment of this 
kind ma}' be noticed in men and animals when there is an in- 
sufficiency of proper exercise. In fulh -developed emphyztma, 
or even when only a part of the lung has lost some of its clas^ 
ticity, a sedimentary urine is one of the most common symp- 
toms. Enlargements of the liver, etc., are associated with 
disturbances in the circulation, and hence give rise Uy iiedi> 
mentary urine. In fever also, the due relation between respira- 
tion and circulation is no longer maintained, and hence there 
is an augmentation of uric acid in the urine; for uouc hut 
mere chemist could be led to the erroneous idea that in fever 
too much oxygen is conveyed to the blood — in short, tbut fever 
is attended by too rapid a process of oxidation. If the urea 
be produced from uric acid by the partial oxidation of the 
latter, anything impeding this process must cause less urea 
and more uric acid to be separated by the kidneys, and hence 
we see why the amount of uric acid must be increased in fevers, 
and other disturbances in the respiration and circulation. We 
regard uric acid as a substance which stands one degree tiigher 
in the descending metamorphosis of matter than urea.'' ( Lch 
man, vol. I, p. 199.) 

So alcohol, instead of reconsuming urea and urie aeid, as 
claimed by Prof. Hammond, by disturbing the process of di- 
gestion and the balance in econom}', lower vitality and mani- 
fests itself by an excess of uric acid excretion. 

We find its action upon the excreted carbonie acid ga.s c|uiie 
different. Prout was the first to prove that it diminii^bed this 
exhalation, and his observations were confirmed by Vierrvordt. 
Lehman says (Phys. Chem., vol. II, p, 456): " Althougifc in our 
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tousidcralioDS of the iotlueDce exerted by ordinary food upon 
the J os^jiratioD, we have deduced the results of the observations 
iu qtieslioD from pureljr chemical relations, we should quickly 
B(^e, were we to adopt the same method in reference to certain 
Rubstances which are occasionly introduced with the food into 
the organism; such, for instance, as the etherial oils, alcohol, 
thciue, etc. We do not mean that these substances form any 
exception to this fixed law of nature, but the immediate effect 
which they produce reminds us there are nerves in the animal 
organism which exert the most important influence on all its 
functions, on nutrition as well as on respiration, and that con- 
sequently they in some degree disturb that uniform course of 
phenomena which we might suppose would result from chemi- 
t;al laws. We cannot, therefore, believe that alcohol, iheine, 
etc., which produce such powerful reactions on the nervous 
system, belong to the class of substances which are capable of 
contributing towards the maintenance of the vital functions. 
AVe Bcc this, for instance, in the case of alcohol, which, when 
tnkcD with food, diminisljes the pulmonary exhalation instead 
of augmenting it." 

Its physical action alone would lead us to anticipate this 
result. When brought into contact with the softer tissues, it 
produe*^s corrugation, the result of the difference in their capil- 
lary attraction for alcohol and water — the volume of water ex- 
pelled being larger than that of alcohol absorbed. Baron 
Liebig found that in a piece of fresh bladder, three volumes of 
water were displaced by one volume of alcohol. This result 
will he increased or diminished by the amount of soluble albu- 
men iu the tissues and the purity of the alcohol, but will occur 
wbenover alcohol comes into contact with the soft tisses; and 
Frof. Carpenter tells us that it thus prevents or retards the 
higher vitalizatlon of the blood, and thus it facilitates its de- 
composition and the formation of urea and uric acid, whilst it 
thei ks eonstructlve and destructive metamorphosis, and lessens 
the excretion of carbonic acid from th€ lungs. 

If alcohol is taken into the mouth and stomach, it must 
interftire with the secretion and excretion of the salivary and 
gastric glands, hence the " dry mouth " of the dram-drinker, 
with its sparse, frothy secretion. Prof, Wood, in the United 
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States Dispensatory, says it " promotes digestion and saugiii 
fication;" and Dr. Peters, of New York, is reported to have 
said, in tlie discussion on Prof. Hammond's paper, tbat 'Mt 
increases the amount of tbe gastric juice." Are not these 
statements opposed to both philosophy and observatioi] ? Dr 
Beaumont, in his experiments on St. Martin (IX to XIV, seLond 
series), found when he had been drinking pretty freely, the 
gastric secretions were vitiated, and mixed with a thick, ropy 
mucous. This sort of gastric Juice was in no way favorable to 
rapid ©r healthy digestion, and was excreted from a membrane 
inflamed and studded with apthous patches. He also tells us 
that "the use of ardent spirits — wine, beer, or any intoxicat- 
ing liquor — when continued for some da^'s, invariably pro- 
duced these changes." How can alcohol, an agent that eor- 
rugates the tissues and hebetizes the nerves, stimulate the 
secretion or excretion of the gastric fluids? Food is the stimu- 
lant that causes the excretion of pepsin, and probably, to a 
limited extent, its secretion; but is not the sense of hunger 
the result of engorgement of the gastric vessels with gastric 
Juice, gradually eliminated from the blood during the hours of 
fasting, and the sensation of comfort that follows the proper 
gratification of appetite the result of their disgorgement? If 
it was not already in Its appropriate vessels, ready to obey the 
demand for digestion when our meals are swallowed, could the 
large quantities excreted be ^secreted with the rapitJity with 
which they are poured into the stomach? For what purpose 
is it excreted? To digest the food. Alcohol is indigestible, 
and nature seldom makes mistakes. The physical, pli ysiologi- 
cal and chemical action of alcohol alik^ tend to prcvunt the 
secretion and excretion of the gastric solvents. 

Prof. Hammond's deductions from a series of exf>eriment8 
made upon himself, in which he found the weight of the body 
increased under the moderate influence of alcohol, are, Ihut it 
retards the decay of tissue, diminishes the consumption ol' fat, 
and increases the assimilative powers of the system. These 
deductions are not In accord. By what action was the de- 
struction of tissue arrested? Can the same pow«r thtit retards 
destruction increase assimilation? If the chemical action of 
alcohol renders the tissues less destructible, or if its action ou 
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tlie Borves kascDs their at'tLon on tlio tis«iuesT i^^Q it at the siimc 
tiuati dimiQish regressive and stimulate progressive metainor- 
pbosii$? In a secuud series of uxperimeuta, be Ibuud that a 
iliet that Involved a daily loss of .28 of a [laiiadf witii the use of 
aieoliol uaused a dailj^ gain of .03 of a [>oiiDd, and hent^e he uon- 
cludes alcohol is foml If he had measured the exereta from the 
luuga, he would have Ibiiud the cause of gain in the arrest of 
destructive metamorphosis; or it might be found in a morii 
perfect digestion am] assimilation as a secondary result of 
the mellowing intiuence of wine. 

Chambers, in his work on the Indigestions, gives ''Cask 
IjXIX.' — Rev. N. R,, a bachelor of middle age, came to me 
November, 1865. saying that wheu he dined out he could digest 
anything, and never suffered, no matter how rash he had been 
at table; but when he took his meals alone for several days 
together^ his old syrai/toms of indigestion returned, anrl no 
carefulness or abstemiousuess prevented them. 

'' Case LXX. — ^A gcientific man, of middle age, deeply 
occupied in his pursuits, and never in the habit of indulging 
in amusement of any kind, comphuncd to me that when he 
dined alone, as he usually did, on ibc plainest food, be in- 
variably vomited after meals; but in dining out, he never 
suffered from nausea/* 

Studionsness at meal time, anxiety, carej may divert nervous 
iofiuence, or lock it within the brain, so that quantities suf 
ficlcnt for digestion are not id\Darted to the stomach, whilst 
good company opens tlie portals oi' the brain , and the patient 
laughs and grows I'at. The direct effect of alcohol would he to 
derange and retard digestion, but by its mellowing influence, 
drowning anxiety and care, it may more than counterbalance 
its injurious tendency, digestion au(i assimilation be improved, 
more got out of a meal than could lie obtained without it, and 
a gain tn weight, where otherwise there would have been loss. 

Upon the same principle the morose and sullen, who not onlj* 
eat without thanks, but with much fault finding, might find 
theii" digestion improved by a little grog at meal- time. People 
generally eat more than they digest and appropriate, and if 
the hindering causes to perfect digestion could bo removed, 
there would be a gain iu weight from a diet that now involves 
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a loss. Though alcohol may for a time seem an advantage in 
such cases, the intelligent and honest physician never rests 
his case on a prescription given to relieve a symptom. 

We can easily understand how the weight of the body may 
be increased through the agency of alcohol, without consider- 
ing its action on digestion by the saving of tissue, and by an 
absolute increase of fat. Oil is not only the fuel of the sys- 
tem, of which the lessened heat of the body and excretion of 
carbonic acid shows there has been diminished consumption 
under the action of alcohol, but it is believed to have some 
agency, not yet well defined, in the metamorphosis of fluids 
into solids — the renewal of life. By its power of comminuihig 
oils, alcohol may aid in their digestion, if emulsificatiou, ab* 
sorption and deposition can be called digestion, for oil uader- 
goes none of the changes effected by the digestive solvents in 
amilicious and albuminous ailments, and so from an arrest of 
destruction and an increased deposition of fat there may be 
Increased weight in the bod}', but when long continued its use 
may fail of even this effect. In the old beer drinker fatty de- 
generation is not unusulal. In some of these cases^ as age 
creeps on, there seems an arrest of the absorption and deposi- 
tion of fat, and all becomes consumed, except that deposited in 
the omentum, leaving the "pot-belly," while the skin liangs 
loosely about the limbs, like the "lean and slippered panta- 
loon." 

It is claimed that alcohol is an appetizer, and so it la; but 
not a stimulator of appetite. The intricate and varied pro- 
cesses of nutrition are regulated by a presiding power, which 
determines the quantity and quality of food required. In a 
healthy system the exercise of this power produces a pleasur- 
able excitement, in which the system generally participates. 
When deranged there are often unnatural cravingp, and both the 
quantity and quality of food are disregarded. It is this kind 
of appetite which characterizes the action of alcohol in all its 
stages. The man eats and drinks mechanically, with liUle re- 
gard to quality, and without metes or bounds. The power 
that regulates appetite is dethroned, and a demon fills ite 
place. Wc observe the diminished innervation of the gastric 
nerves in the frequent regurgitation and vomiting that follows 
20 
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drinking. Vomiting, after drinking alcoholic beverages, is as 
much a result of paresis of the gastric nerves, as is sea-sick- 
ness, where, as Prof. Chambers remarks in his work on the in- 
digestions, *The principal cause of vomiting in those unused 
to it by the motion of a ship of carriage, by swinging, waltz- 
ing, and the like, I believe to be the relaxation of the oesopha- 
gal sphincter by the vibration. The body being at rest, or 
rotated on Itself, and the oesophagus hanging somewhat loose 
in it, the jar is strongly felt, and the involuntary plexus, sup- 
plying these muscular fibres, is temporarily paralyzed by it. 
In fact, a succession of' small strokes produces the same effect 
in inaccustomed nerves as one single, severe concussion." 
Yet, in the diseased and irritable stomach of the dram drinker, 
a little alcoholic paresis is necessary before his breakfast will 
stick. 
Prof. Carpenter tells us in his Prize Essay: **The corrugat- 

• ing effect of alcohol will usually be increased by the coagu- 
lating influence which it will exert over whatever roluble albu- 
men the tissues may contain. But these results will, of course, 
be proportioned in their degree to the state of concentration of 
the alcohol, but some such change must always take place in 
the walls of the stomach whenever alcoholic fluids are intro- 
duced into it; and in the soft tissues of the body at large, 
whenever alcohol has found its way into the circulation. * * 
Among the most important of the chemical changes which it 
has the power of eflbcting is the coagulation of soluble albu- 
men, and though it will rarely if ever be introduced into the 
blood, or into the serous fluids of the tissues, by any ordinary 
alcoholic potations, in a sufficiently concentrated state to 
efl'ect this, yet we should anticipate that its presence, even in 
a very diluted form, mu8t affect the chemical relations of albu- 
men, and can scarcely do otherwise than retard that peculiar 
transformation by which it is converted into the more vitalized 
substance, fibrine. * * * Now the inference to be dr^wn 
from the proceeding details is, that alcohol, when applied to. 
the living tissues in a sufficiently dilute form, exalU for a time 
their vital activity; but this exaltation is temporary, and is. 

followed by a corresponding depression.'*'^ 

In the face of the Impaecll^t^ (^eyUalization whic];i thisdistii^x 
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guisbed physiologist believes results from the inception of even 
the smallest and most dilute quantity of alcohol, he tells us 
"it exalts for a time," (and the italics are his own,) "vital ac- 
tivity." He further informs us that "our best knowledge of 
the influence of alcohol upon the vital actions of the animal 
tissues is derived from microscopic observations upon the cir- 
culation of blood in the web of a frog's foot. If the alcohol 
be applied to this membrane in a very dilute state, its first 
effect is to quicken the movement of the blood through the 
vessels, which are at the same time rather contracted than, 
dilatecl, but this state of things gradually gives way to the 
opposite; for after a time, which varies with the degree of dilu- 
tion of the alcohol, tke circulation becomes retarded and the 
yessels dilated. If the alcohol have been applied at first, how- 
ever, in a less dilute form, the first stage is not observed; but 
a retardation of the blood is immediately brought about, and 
a considerable dilatation of the vessels takes place." And this 
first effect the learned professor regards as the result of stimu* 
lation. When the alcohol was first applied in a dilute form, 
he found the vessels contracted. Why? Because, as he has 
informed us, alcohol contracts, corrugates the soft tissues, and 
then for a brief space the blood flowed more rapidly through 
these narrowed vessels. How could it do otherwise? Its ac- 
tion has not yet impressed the heart, and under its impulse 
the same amount of blood forced through these narrowed 
channels must have its velocity increased. This state of 
things gradually gave way to an opposite condition — dilata- 
tion and remora. The nerves gradually becoming paralyzed, 
vital tonicity was lost, and the vessels dilated with local con- 
gestion was the result. Of course, when stronger alcohol was 
used, paralysis was the immediate result, and no stage of in- 
creased rapidity occurred but immediate dilatation and re- 
mora. The calibre of the blood vessels is regulated by the 
amount of nervous irritability, and dilatation is only an evi- 
dence of diminished nerve force, of vasomotor paralysis. 

If the alcohol is sufficiently concentrated, immediate death 
follows its application. Immerse an earth-worm, or the leg of 
a frog in strong alcohol, and they never afterward move. 
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ST^allow it, ai^rl immetiiate death euauefl, probably from par- 
alysis of the paeumogastric. 

Authors see in the flushed cheeks that follow a drink of al- 
coholic liquois the evidence of stimulation. We have known 
persons to make paresis of the cheeks their gauge in drinking. 
If I take a glass of any alcoholic beverage, the first appreciable 
effect is numb a ess of tht* cheek. Is not the flush the result of 
coQgestion consequent upon paralysis of the nerves controlling 
the capillary action of the vessels? and, if so, how nan it be 
considered an evidence of stimulation? Uoder the influence of 
alcohol there is diminished vaso- motor activity, and hence vas- 
cular dilatation, and the functional energy of the superior 
ganglia of the nervous system is gradually diminished to a 
negative existence. 

Fain is adduced as another evidence of its stimulating effect. 
Is pain a result of increased vitality? Perfect health feels no 
pain. Every departure from health is a decrease oi vitality; 
every pain is the expression of a departure from health. 

Authors speak of the increased frequency of the heart's ac- 
tion as a result of alcoholic stimulation. Is increased fre- 
quency an evidence of increased vitality? Is the countless 
flutter of the hearty when death is about lo close the scene, »•> 
evidence of stimulation, or is it not rather an evidence of in ■ 
terruption of nervous influences through the pneumogastrie, 
and of the enfeebled heart making the vain effort to supply 
force by frequency of action? 

We are informed by Prof. Carpenter, page 118, "Prize 
Essay,^' that **the power of alcoholic liquors to enable the body 
to resist the depressing influence of extreme cold, is perhaps 
the best established of all its attributes, not merely' in the es- 
timation of the informed public, but in the opinion of those 
who have scientifically considered the question. This is by 
no means surprising,** he says, '^The genial warmth which is 
experienced for a time when a glass of spirits is taken on a 
cold day, appears to afford unmistakable eyidence of its heat- 
producing power; and the chemical properties of alcohol would 
seem to indicate that, under such cUeum stances, it does not 
merely act as a stimulant, increasing the activity of the circu- 
lation and augmenting ueryovi,8 cnergjj but th^t it also afforda 
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the material for that combustive process by which the heat of 
the body is sustained in a form peculiarly 'suitable f<jr rapid 
and energetic appropriation to this purpose." Are not these 
conclusions Jumped at, rather than reached by logical reason- 
ing or careful experimentation? Does not both logic and ex- 
periment prove that the heat of the body, and its powtjr to en- 
dure long exposure to cold, are lessened by the use of alcnliolic 
liquors? That the* heat of the body is lowered, any one may 
easily prove with a little alcohol and a thermometer. Dr. 
Hall and other arctic explorers are uniform in their testimony 
that it lessens the power to resist the continued iuiUience of 
cold. Statements to the contrary have arisen under the pre- 
conceived opinion that it stimulates; and if so, it sliould in- 
crease the warmth of the body and enable it to resist continued 
exposure to cold. Let us inquire what it does, and how it is 
done. 

On the 28th of January, 1872, I was called to see a patient 
fourteen miles distant, and detained over night. On Lbe 2i)tb, 
the thermometer had fallen several degrees below zero, and a 
Kansas nor'wester was sweeping the prairies. I dreaded to 
take the saddle, but called for my horse and the bottle, thank all 
I thought I could carry, and mounted. In three-quarters of an 
hour I made the first house, ten miles distant I stopped a 
few moments to let my horse blow, took the (Saddle again and 
finished my ride, feeling but little chilled or tired. Could a 
test have been applied, both my temperature and metamar- 
phosis would have been found less thau without the brandy, 
but not so much less as they would ha\e been had I fell the 
depressing influences of cold and fatigue. Thus the power to 
endure temporary exposure was improved because 1 did not 
feel it; but wo betide him who takes too much of the anes- 
thetic, or outrides its effects. "The authorities" in form us 
*'It gives additional energy to the muscles, and temporary ex- 
altation to the mental faculties." While a man may lift and 
labor under its temporary influence as he would not without, 
does it necessarily follow that it must have stimulated? Has 
it not rather changed his appreciation, both of his own powers 
and the resistance to be overcome, and he lifts and labors for 
a time as though he could do all things? Not appreciatlcg- 
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the magnitude of the obstacle, or the metes and bouarls set to 
his ovTQ powers, he puts forth every effort, accomplishes more 
than ke could have done under an ordinary coDC<?ptioQ of the 
realities of life. The nervous system is energized uoder the 
action of a will that beholds nothing too great for its accom- 
plishment; not because vital action has been i Defeased under 
the alcoholic potations, but because the appreciation of difiS- 
calties has been diminished or removed. There lias been a 
subtraction rather than an addition of force, but a eublraution 
that allows the force in existence full play. Sleep is the same 
kind of a stimulant, and hence we have such cases as the fol- 
lowing: A. B., living near Newark, New Jersey, in a state of 
flora tiarabulism, went for several nights into a field, removed his 
shirt aud placed it beneath a stone; when awake, be was un- 
able to move the stone. The same force is manifested by the 
mesmerized. J. H , when in the mesmeric state, held two men; 
when out of it, he could not hold either. No vital forc^ or stim- 
ulus is imparted by either sleep or mesmerism, but the appre- 
ciation of obstacles is removed. Under the influeuce of a will 
which holds nothing impossible, all the force they possess is 
exerted. 

We are taught "it gives temporary exaltation to the mental 
powers," or, as Dr. Hammond expresses It, "it is mildly ex- 
citatory of the intellectual faculties." Under such teaching, 
thousands have sought intellectual exaltation in this cheap 
way, and gone down prematurely to dishonored graves. What- 
ever the relations of mind and matter, a physical agent that 
stimulates mental activity does so by stimulating cerebral ac- 
tion, and mental activity always results in increased cerebral 
action. Thus, we may always observe, in those who have had 
portions of the skull removed, an increased fullness of the brain 
when there is Increased mental action. But Prof. Hammond 
tells U3 in his inaugural: "I trephined a dog, ami screwed a 
cephalo-halometer into the opening made by the trephine In 
the skull. I then administered an ounce of alcohfjl dilute<l, 
In fifty seconds I detected alcohol in the expired air; in four 
and a half minutes the respiration was accelei^ated, the action 
of the heart became more rapid and strong, and the pupils 
were beginning to contract; still there was no increase in the 
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intra-cranial pressure, and I therefore knew up to this time the 
amount of blood on the brain had not been increaseil- In aix 
minutes and a half the dog's gait was staggering, and though 
his movements were uncertain, there was no paralysis. The 
intra cranial pressure was still unaltered. The fluid remained 
stationary in the tube of the instrument until seventeen min- 
utes had elapsed. Then it began to rise slowly, and with this 
increase of the intra cranial pressure paralysis of the posterior 
extremities supervened. As the amount of lilood m the 
cranium became greater, the paralysis extended, the pupils 
dilated, and coma ensued." There was no increaaed circula- 
tion within the brain, no increased quantity of blood there, until 
after the period had passed in which we are told alcohol stim- 
ulates and produces Increased mental activity. There was no 
increase in the volume of the brain, except from congestion, 
produced in the same way we have seen it occur from its local 
application to the web of a frog's foot, and it was probably 
local application that produced it in the dog, for the brain, 
containing a larger amount of albumen than any other portions 
of the body, takes from the circulation a larger amount of al- 
cohol. If alcohol produces no increase in the volunae of the 
circulation in the brain, one of the pathognomonic evidences 
of stimulation, until it causes congestion, manifested by par- 
alysis and coma, how can its action be "excitatory of the in- 
tellectual faculties?" Surely, cerebral congestion Is not an 
evidence of increased vital activity, or especially favorable to 
*' temporary exaltation of the mental powers." If mental force 
was given b}* alcoholic liquors, there would be clearer concep- 
tion of the realities of life, and a more intelligent or deter- 
mined effort for the removal of difficulties. But tiie man sur- 
rounded by flnancial troubles either mourns over magnified 
disaster, or is rich as Croesus and merry as Bacchus. With a 
few drams ahead, a General rides down his line where the 
enemy's balls are thickest, shouting:' "Shoot them, li— u 
them, shoot them ! Don't be afraid; if they canH hit me, they 
can't hit a barn door." Neither perceiving nor appreciating 
the danger of his position, he rushes on to needless slaughter. 
It may have drowned cowardice; it has not developed courage, 
but only destroyed the perception of danger. As the ground 
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of success in mediciDe is correct diagnosis, without which all 
is empiricism, so a mental and moral stimulant is that which 
gives the intellectual force which enables us to clearly per- 
ceive and correctly appreciate the obstacles to be overcome, as 
well as the power to combat. Can that be considered a stimu- 
lant which makes us cease to see or feel approaching danger, 
makes us Joyous. under its pressure, and reckless of its conse- 
quences? Instead of the intellectual faculties being stimu- 
lated, are they not blunted, hebetlzed? Instead of seeing more 
clearly the realities of life, is not the link that binds to earth 
loosened, and all correct appreciation of its true realities lost? 
But there is a positive effect. The orator may surprise himaclf 
and his friends by the eloquence of a speech made while under 
the influence of alcohol, yet it does not follow that it stimu- 
lated thought. Very few persons become so accustomed to 
public speaking that they can take the rostrum or the pulpit 
without trepidation. They feel they have not fully mastered 
their theme, or that they cannot make it as clear to others as 
it seems to themselves, and will not equal the expectations of 
their hearers or their own hopes; or some care behind disturbs 
or distracts theii" thoughts. Under such circumstances they 
necessarily give their subject a divided mental force. With a 
little alcohol in their brain they forget their cares, atid<;ea8e 
to regard either their own inefficiency or the expectations of 
their friends. They give them, as they express it, '' the best 
shot in the locker," and, being oblivious to all else, often meet 
with unexpected success. Mental action has been increased 
by removing the clogs, while vital force has been positively 
diminished. We have a patient, suffering with capillary 
catarrh; we open a vein, and he breathes easier. We have- 
not stimulated by our depletion, but removed the obstruction 
that prevented arterialization of the blood. Carry the bleed- 
ing too far, and though you may remove the congestion, you 
produce an exhaustion fatal to vital action. Let the orator 
take a glass too much, and the brain responds so feebly or 
irregularly to the action of the soul that his thoughts become 
discordant, and his utterances the drivelings of imbecility, or 
the ravings of insanity. Prof. Carpenter says the evidence 
that it stimulates is seen in *^ the talkativeness, rapidity and 
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variety of thought" These may occur with an absolute de- 
crease of mental force. "The fool is known by hie much 
speaking/' and " he knows it half, speaks often, and is alwaja 
wrong." Alcohol may remove the weight that depreSBts the 
soul, and the heart beat more freely, and nervous influGDce is 
generated and imparted more generously to the organism- 

The too delicate sensibility of the soldier makes him feel 
keenly the danger of opposing bullets. How much siimulKs 
will it require to make him feel they are not dangerous ? Fin an- 
cial diflSultles are seen and appreciated. MV h&i stimulant will 
make us cease to perceive them; joyous under their pressure, 
and reckless of their consequences? Can a stimulant make 
418 cease to feel and appreciate the natural hopes and fears of 
the soul ? Instead of the senses being goaded, they are hebe* 
tized; instead of the soul being impressed by a stimulant, it 
is under the influence of an anesthetic. Is not the real tHtfer, 
ence between a small and a large dose of alcoholic liquors, not 
that while the first stimulates the other depresses, but that Lhe 
first has partially severed the link that binds to earth, ren- 
dered us partially oblivious to our surrounding, while the other 
buries us beneath the Lethean wave? The nerves of intel- 
lection, if you will allow the expression — the intellectual brain, 
is affected precisely as the nerves of sensation. Before chloro- 
form, we gave our patient some alcoholic anesthetics; and 
every one who has tried it finds he cares little for the pulling 
of a tooth after taking a glass of whiskey, and so the drunken 
man in his drunken brawl, or drunken fall, gets hi^ teeth 
knocked out, and scarcely knows he is hurt. And why should 
not alcohol produce an action allied to that of ether ? Their 
formula is nearly the same, and who will diagnose between 
the pathological condition of drunkenness and etherization ? 
All the powerful anesthetics are but combinations of ahohol ; 
Chloral hydrate (chlorine) passed through alcohol; chloroform, 
chloride of lime with alcohol; and so with bichloride of methy- 
line, ethylic ether, chloride of ethyl, bromide of ethyl, etc. 

From their earliest history alcoholic liquors have prevented 
a proper conception of the realities of life, and have been given 
and taken to hebetize conscience, to destroy the perception and 
impression of difi^culties and disasterSj and to assuage pain 
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while tbeir action has been persiBtently considered Btimnlatiog 
Wheo tbe datighters of Lot desired their father to commit a 
crime against which they felt his sool would revolt, they heb- 
etized liim wliti wine; and since then the vast majority of 
erf mi rials have bin d ted their consciences with the same '^^^tinii- 
lanL^' King David prescribed it to destroy the sense of honor 
in that grand old soldier who declared, "While the ark, and 
Igrael and Judab abide in tents, and my lord Joab, and the 
servants of my lard, are encompassed in the open fields, shall 
I then go into mine bouse to eat and to drink, and to lie with 
my wife f As tbou Uvest. and as thy soul liveth, I will not do 
this thing." 

Some distinguished physicians seem to concur with De Vill^ 
neave, that be had discovered the water of life; so promptly 
and perfectly dfws it seem to relieve suffering and sorrow. Dr. 
Brown, atuhor of Lbe Brownian theory, believed it "augmented 
and developed tlie force of the nervous functions," and lectured 
and demoDstrated with a bottle at his side, but early demon- 
strated the fallacy of his teachings by a premature passage to 
the grave. Dr Baird, a ripe scholar and excellent physician, 
believed that, while it blunted sensibility to' the pains and 
aDnayanees of life, and allowed the spirit to soar untrammeled 
In the regions of the ideal, it prevented excessive vltalization 
and deatniction, and thus preser\-ed indefinitely the body. 
But he often quoted ^^2Ton vi rosa senza spina,^^ and fell an 
easy victim to his philosophy. 

ExpcriGDce brought Nature's poet nearer the truth than the 
philosoph}- of our scientists: 

" Gitt him stong drihk until he wink 

Who's sinking in despair, 

And liquor g^de to flre his blude 

Who's pressed wi' grief and care; 

Tliere let him bouse and deep carouse 

In bumpers, flowing o*er, 

'TiU he forgets his love and debts, 

An' minds his griefs na more I " 

But tlils glorious anesthesia did not shield him from "fell 
death's un timely frost." 

From whatever eiandpoint we examine it, we find the physi- 
ological action of acohol that of an anesthetic, and not that of 
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astlmalant; that iDstead of stimulating it lessens vital action, 
and that herein we find its use. 

The people use it as a universal panacea. If cold or hot, 
wet or dry, sad or Joyous, it makes them oblivious to their sur- 
roundings, and so seems to jemove them. Quackery makes 
the same use of it, and there are not a few in the profession, 
claiming a more honorable position, who play the Hostetter, 
seek to "cover the sore,*' and gain a cheap glory, or, perhaps 
with no more prescience than the people, take a seeming bene- 
fit for a reality. 

It has been largely recommended and used in phthisis. It 
arrests for a time destruction, and covers the felt ills of the 
disease; but proves only a masked battery, behind which the 
enemy strengthens himself for the onset. Arrest of destruction 
and sensation avails little here without a renewal of life that 
shall prevent tuberculous deposition, which can only be effected 
by increasing the power of digestion and absorption, and rais- 
ing vital action above the level of fibrinous deposit. This al- 
cohol cannot do. It may assist in the emulsification of oil; 
and oil, we know, assists in some unknown way in the renewal 
of tissue. Beyond this it has no medicinal virtue in phthisis, 
except it be to relieve "the depression of one who feels the hand 
of the giant destroyer is upon him. 

When destructive metamorphosis is greatly in excess, as in 
the low types of fever, it may be used advantageously to hold 
it in abeyance, and to relieve the felt sense of exhaustion, 
while we build up with milk, beef, iron, quinine, etc., and re- 
move by appropriate agencies the poisons that threaten life 
It is used in extreme exhaustion, and often relieves its felt 
sense. In dejection, in syncope from mental and moral de- 
pressions, it relieves in the proportion that it destroys or 
diminishes the perception of a regard for them. In many 
painful affections it act beneficially. Thus in colic it anesthe- 
tizes the nerves, lessening their perception of the irritant cause 
and the resultant pain. In the same way it prevents the full 
impression of some of the specific poisons, as well as the ner- 
vous depression consequent upon mental emotion, and hence it 
has long been used as a popular remedy for the bite of the 
rattlesnake and other venomous serpents. The moral shock in 
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surgical cases is promptly relieved by Its use. Early in the 
late war, a soldier was brought to me, during the baUle, gasi>' 
ing, fainting, apparently dying. Upon examinatioa I found 
only a flush wound, and said to my assistant, "Give him plenty 
of brandy." He took over a pint, and gave us no more trouble. 
Alcohol may generally be used advantageously to alloy a pain 
or assuage a grief too deep for endurance, to relieve the senee 
of exhaustion, to arrest excessive metamorphosla— to blunt 
nervous sensibility. Whatever theory of its action they may 
hold, in such cases it has alwa^^s been used by intelligent prac- 
titioners, who would never think of pVesGriblng it as a atimu- 
lant to their jaundiced patients to arouse a torpid and congested 
liver, or i« any similar class of diseases. While in many cases 
it relieves the symptom, we must remember it does not often 
remove the cause, and if nature is incapable of doing that, the 
sore may spread under the cover until incurable. When used, 
we ehouht prescribe with it such curable agents as the case 
may revitiire. 

The aliuse of alcoholic liquors has commonly been, termed 
appetite — unfortunate appetite; but most beginners require 
many adiUtionsto make alcohol palatable before they can be 
induced to drink. It is the product of vinous fertoeiitation, 
and hence exists in all vinous ^nd spirituous liquors, and those 
who drink it because it is palatable require that it ©hall be 
^combined in its manufacture with various extractive prind- 
pleg — volatile oils, acids and salts — or doctored with sugar, 
etc., when drank; but the old toper, who has what is called an 
**appetitc," usually throws it down his throat like so much 
liquid tire, for some purpose beyond the enjoyraeut heexi>eri- 
enccs in drinking. To ascertain what that purpose is, is to 
discover the reason for its abuse. It is not at the social party, 
where men sweeten their brandy and sip their wine, that we 
see the victims of alcohol. They may there learn its use, and 
to disregnrd the fact that " wine is a mocker;" but ere lis 
abuse causes habitual drunkenness, and the terrible catalogue 
of discaS4:s that follow in its train, some other cause than ap- 
petite or fashion must be discovered for its continuance. Call 
It alcoholism, oinomania, dipsomania, whatever you will, it is 
never so much madness as imbecility. Trelat says; *' Drunk- 
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ards are men who get drunk when they have a chance of 
drinking. Dipsomaniacs are people suffering from disease, 
who get drunk whenever they get an attack of their peculiar 
disorder.'* We say drunkards are cowards, who, instead of 
meeting the responsibilities and trials, the difficulties and dan- 
gers of life like true and noble men, dodge behind the glass of 
alcoholic spirits. If the daily cares of life seem too great, 
they drink and forget; if financial embarrassments oppress, 
they drink and are rich; if conscience accuses, they drink and 
disregard; if labor wearies, they drink and are refreshed ; If 
pain tortures, thev drink and are relieved; and when tbey give 
themselves up to joy, they drink, and all else is burled bQueatb 
the Lethean waters; and every time they have dodged the 
trials incident to life they have weakened their powers of re- 
sistance and endurance, until at last the blightest dltHeulty, 
the most trifling annoyance, "trifles light as air," seem too 
heavy to be borne, and they hasten to dodge behind their glass, 
until, mental and moral wrecks, deprived of all power to resist 
the temptation to dodge, and tortured by one or more of the 
legion of physical diseases consequent upon their drinking, 
they dodge into a premature grave. 

Prof. Hammond tells us "the advocates of total abstinence 
have generally indulged in invective Instead of argument;" 
that "the presence of alcohol In the blood and brain, to those 
who look superficially or ignorantly at the matter, has rather 
a horrible aspect. "Doubtless the brain of a person wfio had 
dined on onions would exhale the characteristic odor of that 
vegetable." We have yet to learn that eating onions ever pro- 
duced any great amount of disease, and yet this learned Presi- 
dent of the New York Neurological Society tells us iu the 
same address that alcohol, when taken into the blood and 
brain, has produced in the nervous system alone, and under 
his own observation, in his own practice, the following rather 
horrible catalogue of diseases: 

Cerebral congestion. 

Cerebral hemorrhage, with its consequences, apoplexy and 
paralysis. 
' Meningial hemorrhage. 

Cerebral thrombosis, 
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Softening of the brain. 

Aphasia. 

Acute cerebral meningitis. 

Chronic cerebral meningitis. 

Abscess of the brain. 

Multiple cerebral sclerosis. 

Every variety of insanity, including general paralyalf. 

Spinal congestion. 

Antero-lateral spinal sclerosis. 

Posterio-spinal sclerosis (Locoraotora toxia). 

Epilepsy. 

Chorea. ^ 

Multiple cerebro-spinal sclerosis. 

Athetosis.' 

Anasthesia. 

Paralysis agitans. 

Neuralgia in all situations. 

Neuritis. 

Neuro-sclerosis. 
We have not inquired into the use and abuse of alcohol as 
an advocate of temperance, nor yet of moderate drinking, bat 
have attempted to reason candidly upon the facts as recorded 
in the books and found in our own experience and obeeivatloD, 
that we might ascertain the physiological action of alcohol, 
and thus discover its use and the cause of its abuse. 

When we perceive that it lessens metamorpbosis, deadens 
sensibility, and lowers vitality, we can eompreliend its use In 
medicine, and understand how drunkenneea and a terrible cat- 
alogue of diseases, mental, moral and physical, follow its abuse* 
Osage Citt, Eaksas. 
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CHLORAL HYDRATE. 

BT I. 8. MANNINO, M. D. 

One of the prominent and most important factors of disease 
Ib pain. The instant, constant, and ever-recurring demand of 
the patient is, that he be relieved from his suffering. FaiD 
mast be overcome; for pain kills. Hence the physician has 
frequent calls for anodynes. This class of the materia medica 
can never be too extensive to suit the requirements of indi- 
vidual cases: opinm and its preparations, belladonna, hyoscia- 
mus, cannabis indica, chloroform, ether, hydrocyanic acid, and 
other preparations said to have anodyne properties — all have 
specific effects. Any addition to the list of pain obtunders is 
a desideratum; and no wonder, then, that, when Dr. Otto Lie- 
brich, in 1869, offered chloral to the profession, It was seized 
with avidity. Its action, it was claimed, was summed up In 
the three words, tute, cito^jucunde. Myriads of hands dis- 
pensed the new remedy, and countless myriads drank it 
down. Chloral has been used extensively in every degree and 
variety of complaint, until now, from numberless facts reported 
by careful observers, it is possible to deduce some general laws 
respecting its use. 

The formula for Chloral Hydrate is: C4 CI, O+HO, and it is 
generated by the action of chlorine on alcohol. It is in small 
pearly masses, of few grains weight, of peculiar and not un- 
pleasant odor, bitter and slightly irritating to the taste, but 
not disagreeble if largely diluted. 

That chloral Is absorbed and carried into the circulation is 
admitted; but as to its behavior afterwards there is difference 
of opinion. No less than three theories exist as to the manner 
In which It affects the system. FirH: Being absorbed In the 
blood, It meets with an alkali, and chloroform Is liberated; 
ergoj the action of chloral Is the action of chloroform. Second: 
Another class of observers consider the small amount of chlo- 
roform as of little moment, but that the alcohol Is the potent 
agent Hence the action of chloral is that of alcohol. Third,* 
Others, not satisfied with either of the foregoing explanations, 
consider the action of chloral as sui generis. While this last 
hypothesis cannot be considered as letting in a flood of light 
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on the subject, still we get results from chloral that we would 
fail to get from the use of eUlier eliloroforra or akohol. 

When shall we use chloral? Or^ putting the question in a 
dlffereat form, shall we use it whcu there is call for an aoodjne 
and hypnotic ? This question w^ill doubtless be answered in 
the negative from your individual experience. The number of 
failures you have jnet in which there was no good result, and 
sometimes positive injury, hae taught you to discriminate- 
Perhaps it will be briefer to state first in what cases we need 
not expect good results from chloral. It Is contra-indicated in 
all the plegmasia, rheumatism, trait mablsm, sthenic alcoholism, 
gastric and enteric fevers during the acute stage. After acute 
symptoms have subsided, chloral becomes a valuable adjuvant 
in quieting nervous irritability and producing refreshing sleep. 
It is of doubtful utility In hysteris, chorea, asthma and 
dysmenorrhea, each case being a law unto itself — that law 
being discoverable alone by experiment Chloral is useful in 
prolonged wakefulness, the result of mental activity, or hy* 
penesthesia; in convalesceucc from fevers when nervous in* 
fluence is uncertain and irregular; in the trealmeiit of all 
stages of insanity it is the sheet-anchor; in chronic alcohoHsm 
and other ailments it often is preferable to opiates. It is 
worthy of trial as a prophylactic of puerperal convulsioDs. 
When given during the spurious pain a preceding lahorj it often 
gives two or three hours' refreshing sleep, quiets nervousness, 
and restores confidence to the expectant mother; and all this 
time labor is progressing a little more rapidly than would have 
been the case without its use. 

The usual dose of chloral is 15 to 20 grs., which sliould be 
freslily prepared and largely tlihited; there is no better vehicle 
than w^ater. The close may safely be repeated at intervals of 
three hours or longer. It has been used locally as an injection 
in urethritis, and hypodermically for the obliteration of vari- 
cose veins, which it does by setting up inflammation and 
causing abscess. Sprinkled upon indolent ulcers it is said to 
be useful as a stimulant and disinfectant; also as a lotion in 
sprains and bruises, 10 to 20 grs-; aqua, 1 oz. 

Whilst 20 grs. may be constderdd an average adult dose, yet 
It la difficult to say how much may be talsen with impunity. 
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The late Dr. Madison Marsh, who sounds the tocsin of alarm 
at the prevalence chloral-tippling, (Med. and Surg. Rep., Jan. 
16th, 1875,) speaks of 1 oz. being taken during a night. In 
the same article he speaks of 45 grs. proving fatal. There is 
on record the case of a physician who was killed with 60 grs. 
The writer took notes of the following case: Male child, aged 
one year; had 11 grs. chloral. Saw it in half hn hour; there 
was profound anaesthesia — skin pale and cool, pulse impercep- 
tible at wrist, heart-throbs faint and irregular, respirations 
slow and sighing, and some mucus rattling in trachea. In a 
few minutes placed patient in a warm bath; respiration ceased 
for a moment; dashed the chest with whisky and aqua ammo- 
nia; artificial respiration; turpentine enema; ar. spts. ammo- 
nia internally as soon as it could swallow; {Placed in warm 
blankets. At the end of six hours the functions seemed to 
have recovered equilibrium, but narcosis continued for twenty- 
four hours. 

Among the unpleasant effects of chloral, sometiAies attribu- 
table perhaps to an impure article, are gastric irritation, and a 
severe catarrh. The conjunctivae and Schneiderian membrane 
become very much congested, and sometimes bronchitis is de- 
veloped. Under the toxic effects of this drug, the pulse be- 
comes irregular, the respiration slow and gasping, surface 
pale and cool. Then suddenly the heart ceases to act, and all 
is over. Treatment consists in the free administration of hot 
coffee, or brandy, warmth to the surface; the horizontal pos- 
ture, with head low; in the last extremity, artificial respir- 
ation. 

A frequent resort to the soothlngs of chloral is to be discour- 
aged, not only from a moral point of view, but also to avoid 
destruction swift and sudden. The insidious action of this de- 
stroyer, the changes wrought on the heart and nervous centers, 
are not manifest until, without warning, with no opportunity 
of resuscitation, the victim is overwhelmed, and the functions 
cease forever. Then another death is chronicled, not to chloral, 
but to apoplexy, heart disease, or inebriation. 

Since writing this paper, your essayist has learned that Dr. 
William B. Atkinson read a paper to the Philadelphia Medical 
Society on the same subject, which was referred to the State 
21 
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Society. It is not known whether said paper has yet appear- 
edln print. From the great ability of the author, it will be 
safe to say that all that is now known of this remarkable drug 
will be embodied in its pages. 
Ottawa, Kansas. 



SOME OF THE INDICATIONS FOR THE USE OF 
FORCEPS IN LABOR. 

' BY GEO. W. HALDEMAN, M. D. 

It need hardly be said, that the indications which render the 
application of the Obstetric Forceps necessar}'^ to speedily ter- 
minate labor, should be clearly understood. As abstetrlciaBS 
we should be able to recognize and to compreheod the full im- 
port of the symptoms which foreshadow the often iDsidious 
approach of danger, and thus be prepared to avert, if possi- 
ble, the very appearance of those conditions which portend evil 
to the mother, or threaten the life of her offspring. IF Ihia 
Is a correct statement of the responsibility assumed in taking 
charge of a case of labor, it is evident that the physitlan ought 
to be held as criminally culpable, who will wait at his patient's 
bedside, and purposely avoid operative procedure until she haa 
sustained a terrible, yet preventable, injury. In my apiot<in 
it is his imperative duty, ^oprere^i^ all damage, by tituely dis- 
covering the very approach of the destroyer, in whale vcr form 
he manifests himself, and by promptly applying the remedy^ 
instead of hesitating and waiting. If he lacks ability to see, 
or nerve to act, his patient may be ruined; and if, after wait- 
ing perhaps too long, he operates as a denier resort, serious re- 
sults are more than likely to supervene. And what is the con- 
sequence? Most likely, instead of admitting his igiiorance or 
stupidity, he will endeavor to assure those interested that he 
has done all that the rules of our art, or the lights of our 
science, warrant us in doing; or probably he will purposely 
permit the reproach, consequent upon his failure, to rest upon 
the very instrument, which, but for his remissness or ignorv 
f^nce or cowardice, would have saved his patient's Jif^ 
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Let us for a little advert to some of the indications which 
make a resort to the forceps appropriate as well as necessary. 
Of those which are most important, exhaustion, or its ap- 
proach, should be carefully studied. This condition is defined 
to be, or to signify, a failure of the powers of the uterus and of 
the general system. This inactivity of the womb, if it may 
be so termed, mostly becomes obvious before any serious local 
or general damage is done, and is often the first symptom 
which betokens the occurrence of probable complications. The 
uterine contractions up to this time may have been natural as 
it respects regularity and strength, but their force and fre- 
quency have gradually diminished, until they have lost all 
their propulsive properties, and the presenting part fails to ad- 
vance* This condition of inertia having been fairly estab- 
lished, or become more or less complete, nausea and vomiting 
are likely to attract attention by their severity and perslstance; 
but as they are often present, especially in the preliminary 
stage of labor, during the process of dilatation of the os, we 
must not fail to make the distinction as a basis of action. All 
the circumstances and surroundings must be carefully inves- 
tigated. An examination by the touch should be made at 
once; and if the mouth be neither dilated rfor dilatable; if the 
pains are duly active and increasing in intensity ; if the matter 
vomited consists of undigested food, recently swallowed; if 
the thirst is neither great nor increasing; if the pulse remains 
in the neighboihood of eighty or ninety beats per minute, soft 
and full; if there has been no decided chill, but simple nerv- 
ousness; and if there is no great increase or decrease of tem- 
perature to indicate the existence of inflammation, or a ten- 
dency to collapse, we may reasonably conclude that as yet 
nothing has transpired to excite apprehension. But if the re- 
verse of these symptoms becomes manifest, or simply a tendency 
thereto, it behooves us to be on the alert. The pulse, while it 
Increases in frequency, will become more and more feeble, and 
perhaps irregular; the thirst insatiable; the skin will become 
Intensely hot, or be bathed in a cold, clammy perspiration; 
the matter vomited will become bilious, acid, and finally of a 
coffee-grounds nature, as in other grave cases of sickness. A 
development of all or even a portion of these symptoms, 
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whether rapid or gradual, indicates danger, either present or 
very near at hand. As Prof. Bjford puts it, " it is indicative 
of mischief done ;^* and if permitted to continue, will prove 
dii^astrous to the life of the patient. Minutes and hours are 
not to be thought of in the consideration of the question as to 
the length of time required by this state of affairs, to produce 
either serious or fatal results. We are incompetent to prop- 
erly estimate the probable consequences of exhaustion by time, 
any more than we can calculate the dangers to be apprehended 
from any other kind of physical endurance by the hour. The 
time requisite to produce serious or fatal symptoms In a par- 
ticular case depends on the capa^jity of the patient to endure 
suffering, and this can only be properly measured by symptoms. 
In the presence of symptoms so grave, and a condition so 
alarming, let us not permit procrastination, that old thief of 
time, to add to the list of crimes with which he stands charged 
— that of murder. The only remedy for the prevention of, or 
relief from, exhaustion and its consequences — I.may as well say 
it here and now, for my convictions and experience corroborate 
the assertion — is in promptly terminating the labor by instru-' 
mental interference. And if there are any rules that do not 
admit of exception, this, in my humble Judgment, Is one of 
them. 

Another condition requiring vigilance and promptness of 
action is inflammation, or symptoms tending to it, of the 
womb, vagina and other organs and tissues of the body imme- 
diately concerned in labor. The symptoms denotive of in- 
flammation are often closely mingled with those of exhaustion. 
This Is especially the case when the onset of the Inflammatory ac- 
tion has not been discovered, and when exhaustion has superven- 
ed as the effect of the same causes which gave rise to the Inflam. 
matlon. When from long and violent exertion, this condition 
precedes the exhaustion of the muscular power of the womb, it 
becomes sensitive to the slightest touch. The pains, although 
they may be less efficient than ordinary, cause excruciating 
suffering. There is increased heat of skin and thirst; the 
pulse becomes fickle, corded, sharp and quick. In a word, 
tenderness of the uterus, accompanied with the other charac- 
tierisUc symptonis, ^nd continuing for a longer or shorter timo* 
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is evidence of tlie approacli, if not actual existence, of danger. 
Tlie vagina, bladder, etc., are exposed to the same danger, 
probably more often than the womb, from long-continued 
pressure. The head is advanced into and perhaps almost 
through the pelvis, but on account of the disproportion be- 
tween it and the child's head, it is arrested in its progress, 
squeezing the soft, tender tissues of the vagina, bladder, etc., 
against the bony walls of the passage. Thus, the capillary cir-, 
culatlon is embarrassed, if not suspended; and the consequence 
is that a most destructive form of inflammation is soon estab- 
lished. This is the way an impacted head — a head arrested 
for a longer or shorter period in the pelvis — occasions trouble. 
A head may be arrested here, however, without being crowded. 
This is owing simply to insufficient uterine action. The head 
may even approach and press upon the perineum and labia, 
and between pains recede; and for a longer time it may do no 
more harm than in the case of impaction, but to all intents 
and purposes it is stationary. This state of affairs permitted 
to continue long enough will as surely develop the same re- 
sults. Hence, here, also, time is not a suitable guide by which 
to estimate the'consequence of a simple lodgment of the head 
in a pelvis, otherwise sufficiently capacious. Ahead arrested 
and impacted may give rise to destructive forms of inflamma- 
tion of the pelvic tissues in from three to six hours, under the 
influence of efficient pains; but a head arrested simply for 
want of sufficient propulsive action, may remain double that 
time and not cause serious mischief. The difference between 
these conditions is easily perceived. The one fills the pelvis 
chock-full, so that the finger cannot be passed between the 
head and the pelvic canal; nor can the head, even in the ab- 
sence of the pains of labor, be pushed back, or be compelled 
to recede. In the other case, the opposite of these is the rule, 
insomuch that the head recedes of its own accord. The parts 
in either case eventually become dry, hot, swollen, and infiamed. 
General febrile symptoms supervene, which are mostly pre- 
ceded by chilliness. And now comes the critical period. 
Whatever is indicated should not be postponed on account of 
the weather. We must act noWy with a full consciousness that 
danger is brewing, or that mischief has already been done. 
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Bat still some one may be inclined to sing the old, old, song 
wait^ " wait for the wagon." Why? That a little more harm 
may be done to your confiding patient? She has withstood a 
little, perhaps she can endure a great deal more suffering. 
We'll wait, and perhaps Providence will interpose a helping 
hand, and yet rescue our patient. Providence doesn't do any 
such thing! Through his agency, and the genius of man 
means have been provided. If we are physicians, indeed, we 
will know and understand what they are, and how to use and 
when to apply them. The old, threadbare charge, that a " med- 
dlesome midwifery is bad," will have no terrors for us if we 
fully comprehend the situation, and are possessed of heroism, 
enough to discharge our whole dut}', as in the sight of God, 
to a helpless, confiding mother and wife. But suppose we fail 
to discharge our duty as men, right here and now, are we pre- 
pared to measure the consequences? Sloughing of the vaginal 
tissues will in all probability follow; besides recto and vesico- 
vaginal fistula, metritis, peritonitis, etc., are to be reckoned 
as among the probable contingencies. These, and many other 
possible incidents, not forgetting that of death, immediate or 
remote, are among the results to be anticipated^ Is it not rea- 
sonable, then, that we ought to interfere, to prevent inflamma- 
tion^ as soon as we are satisfied of the arrest of progress? As 
before stated, time is not a safe guide on which to rely in this 
hour (if danger; we must be governed by the symptoms. Sus- 
ceptibility is not alike in all these cases, nor is the degree of 
impaction nor the uterine contraction behind the same. In 
one case the parts involved may become intensely inflamed in 
a few hours, in another it may take ten or twelve hours, and 
we can only know when to interfere by close watching and care- 
ful discrimination. 

It may be remarked that exhaustion and vaginal inflamma- 
tion are sometimes present, or at least threatened, in the same 
case at the same time. This is a condition of extreme gravity, 
and ought not to be allowed to supervene. To avoid this and 
many other serious contingencies, which time will not permit 
us to enumerate, I believe that just as soon as the head is 
fairly arrested — makes no further advance, if only an hour has 
elapsed — and the parts begin to swell and become heated, ac- 
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companied with unnatural suffering — agony would be a better 
term — we are called upon most urgently, In my opinion, to in- 
terfere. 

I will allude to but another circumstance that once in a while 
arises, which demands the serious attention of the accoucher, 
and in which it is sometimes not left to his choice or inclina- 
tion, as to whether or not he will resort to the use of instru- 
ments. I refer to threatened laceration of the womb and 
vaginal canal. The action of the womb suddenly becomes 
exceedingly violent, Ihe passage of the child's head being ob- 
structed or partially arrested by reason of a contracted pelvis, 
by reason of a bony tumor in the pelvic canal, or some other 
abnormal condition of the parts. The contractions come with 
increasing frequency, duration and power. We should know 
that the womb, when it once is thus angry, seldom ceases 
to be naughty until the obstruction is overcome, complete ex- 
haustion is reached, or such an amount of damage is done to 
the tissues involved as will render them or the patient Incapa- 
ble of further effort, which are only among the less evils to be 
apprehended, when reckoned in connection with what is worse 
than cither or all, namely, laceration. Here again naught but 
prompt and heroic instrumental interference promises exemp- 
tion from the dangers Incident to the situation. And here, 
too, is a condition, among many others that might be named, 
in which chloroform cannot be safely dispensed with. As a 
sedative, antispasmodic and anodyne, it is invaluable, both 
before and during delivery. Indeed, my faith in its use. In 
obstetrics, is so great, that I believe a labor that would other- 
wise sometimes be an unnatural one, may and is frequently 
converted into a natural labor, by the relaxation, rest, and ex- 
emption from pain which are Induced by its inhalation. Per- 
mit me, from a somewhat extended experience in its use, to 
commend the practice to those whose fears or prejudices have 
prevented them from giving it a trial. 

Many other conditions might be enumerated, in which the 
use of forceps and other obstetric appliances are indicated; 
but your intelligence and comprehension do not require this, 
I have deemed it best to refer to a few of the more prominent, 
because these are more frequently than others the shoals upon 
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which the young, inexperienced or timid practitioner moat is 
liable to be stranded, and because it is in cases of the kind re- 
ferred to that he will, in his anxiety and doubt, consult, or be 
forced to consult, probably, with some old woman of the male 
persuasion, who, instead of encouraging him to go ahead and 
deliver without delay, will whisper in his ear with siren melody, 
iiiatt ; and, having fully made himself at home among the 
other old women, he will in all probability turn to his doubt- 
ing Junior, and, in tones of unmistakable import and owlish 
wisdom, undertake to damn the forceps, to damn these who 
use them, and to say it would be a useless piece of husineas to 
use them here. Thus the young practitioner^s timidity is in- 
creased, the aversion of the laity is strengthened, aad if at 
length the instruments are resorted to, it is done with visions 
of liorror in the minds of all who witness the performance. 
The instruments are used, perhaps, not only bunglingly, but 
too late; the patient sulfers from the sequalse of exhaustion, 
impaction, etc., or probably dies; and the verdict rendered bj 
a self constituted Jury, composed of old womeu in and out of 
the profession, usually reads thus: The instruments were 
used and the patient died. I should like to suggest a Httle 
change in the phraseology, for the sake of variety and to re- 
lieve the monotony, and have it to read thus: The patient 
died because the doctor waited^ or because he didn*t get done 
waiting soon enough. 

But, as against this homeopathic, do-nothing course of pro- 
cedure, my belief is, and my course of practice has been, to 
flave from danger is better and safer than to try to save in 
danger. It is a motto worthy of adoption in every department 
of lifers work; it is a good one for the physician, the pratings 
of superstition and ignorance to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Paola, May 17, 1875. 
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ENCEPHALOID CANCER. 

BY C. V. MOTTRAM, M. D. 

A caseof encephalold cancer terminatiDg fatally came under 
my observation since our last meeting, a brief report of which 
may not be uninteresting. 

Some time in December, 1873, a sprightly, intelligent girl of 
fifteen was brought into my office by her physician, with a 
little swelling on the nose, at the lower edge of the nasal bones. 
She stated that in August preceding she had **bumped" her 
nose against a table-leaf. It had been but little sore, and she 
had -forgotten all about it, when, in September, she again hurt 
it against the baby's head. Then followed a little swelling, 
which had remained, and for the past few days she thought It 
had increased a trifle. She was in excellent health, attending 
school. There was nothing characteristic about the swelling, 
and I diagnosed periostitis, chronic. After a few weeks I 
again saw the patient. The little thickening or swelling had 
now become truly formidable. The nose, from the end of the 
nasal bone upwards to the os frontis, had become very much 
enlarged and widened, especially directly between the eyes. 
The superior and middle turbinated bones were involved, the 
middle nearly filling the nostrils, and resembling polypi. 

The parents were very anxious that something should be 
done surgically for the removal of the disease. Dr. Stuart 
then saw the case with me, and we decided that it was malig- 
nant, and our motto, " Noli me tangerey The disease 
steadily progressed, the morbid growth being between the 
eyes. It did not extend backwards into the posterior nares, 
nor downwards, but little below the middle meatus. The 
eyes were forced forward and outward, so that 6n February 1, 
1874 (when the photographs were taken which I show you), 
the space between them, measuring from the inner canthi, was 
three and one-half inches. The eyelids were now dark-purple. 
She had no pain, but a sense of distension or pressure. The 
pulse not disturbed. 

Early in February she was taken to St. Louis, Missouri, for 
treatment, where she remained till June, then returned to Law- 
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rence. The development was an immense tonaor of the face, 
extending from the tip of the nose upwards nine inches, and 
from side to side about the same, and some three inches 
antero-posteriorl}'. Some fragments of b^nc have ocea&ionally 
sQppnrated out, leaving deep caverns, which again filled up, 
and some of them healed entirely, leaving dark spota. The 
naaal passages were not closed; the eyes were forced entirely 
out of their sockets upou the temple; yet they were capable of 
receiving correct impressions when the elastic tumor was sep- 
arated so that the object could be seen from tbe side. Aaother 
tiling remarkable: the lachrymal ducts remained pervbua and 
performed their natural functions, though imbedded iu sucb a 
mass of diseased and disintegrated striicttire. 

Wbile in St. Louis, the left mammary gland was tbc seat of 
an immense abcess, which formed and o[iened spontaneously 
Tvithout pain. Her appetite and digestion were good through* 
out, till the last few da^'sof her life, when diarrbea supervened. 
She invariably slept well. The parotul, sub m axil lar3^ and 
lymphatic glands of the neck became enlarged late in the case. 
A tumor appeared between the first and second rilij near the 
sternum, about the size of a turkey's egj^jr. When abe returned 
from St. Louis the pulse was 140, and it ran up to 160 before 
she died. Her mental faculties were clear and undielurbed 
until the last few days, when there was some little delirium. 
Some time in August a cough came on, quite troubJetome at 
night; was entirely relieved by an ordinary cough syrup> 
After this respiration remained somewhat hurried. 

She died on the first of October. Post fnoj^tevi : Present, 
Drs, Fuller, Wilder, Morse, Morris, Saunders and Frenlisa. 
The tumor was made up apparently of elastic, fibrous tissue, 
and a yellow-white, brain-like substance, not close but elastic, 
with a feeling of fluctuation. It weigbed five pounds. The 
nasal, turbinated and lachrymal bones, together with the vomer, 
had entirely disappeared. That portion df Lbe superior max- 
illary forming the floor of the orbits was cbanged so as to ap- 
pear like the tumor, and the handle of tbe scalpel could be 
easily pushed through into the antrum. Tbe external plate 
of Lbc OS frontis was found softened and mostly absorbed away 
as high as the center of the forehead. Tbe tumor near the 
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sternum was found to communicate with the larger one in the 
cavity of the chest. The right lung was found completely 
filled and solidified with the cancerous deposit, no portion of 
it being normal. The left lung also had more than half of its 
structure filled with the same encephaloid deposit. The 
mesentery was found studded with hard deposits. A micro- 
scopical examination of sections of the tumor revealed the 
well-known cancer-cell in great profusion. They were abund- 
ant also in the lungs, in all the enlarged glands, mesentery, 
etc. Brain not examined. 

What had the injuries to do with the development of the 
disease? 

LawrencJe, Kansas, May, 1875. 



RUPTURE OF PERINEUM. 

BY J. H. STUART, M. D. 

On the 25th of March, 1875, I was called, in consultation, to 
see Mrs. C, aged about 24 years, at full term, who had been 
suflferlng more or less during the previous night with the pre- 
monitory pains of labor. She was of medium hight, well de- 
veloped, healthy (a primipara, I believe); the wife of a farmer, 
and, as the attending physician thought, was making fair 
progress toward delivery (the os dilating and dilatable), when 
suddenly, about 8 a. m., she was attacked by a violent convul- 
sion, which was in pretty quick succession followed by two 
others. During an interval she had taken a dose of morphine, 
and had remained after the third convulsion comparatively 
quiet, and only partially clear in her mind, not comprehending 
very clearly her condition, till I saw her, between ten and eleven 
o'clock A. M., when, though able to converse a little, she was 
restless, with an anxious look, and an occasional twitching of 
the muscles of the arms and hands. I made an examination, 
and found the os well dilated, but observing the nervousness 
of the patient somewhat increased, and the child being yet 
high up, I did not examine for presentation, further than to 
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observe that I felt the smooth, round outlines of the head, and 
supposed that it was at occiput. I had hardly withdrawa from 
the patient when she was suddenly attacked with a fearfully 
violent convulsion, that lasted so long as to cause great 
anxiety. , 

Before the onset of this last convulsion, I had boiled a HtUe 
of the last urine she had voided, and found it album! nous, but 
not excessively so. 

I thought best to deliver with forceps, quickly as possible. 
The application was a little tedious, though the blades finally 
slipped into place easily and were locked without difficulty. 
She was unconscious, with a heavy, stertorous breathing, yet 
chloroform was administered to quiet all Jactitation, There 
had been no habor-pains observed since the first convulBloD. 
Twice during traction the forceps slipped a little on the head 
of the child, but they were easil}' put in place again, and the 
delivery was somewhat retarded, there being no ind tea lion of 
expulsive effort. I was a little surprised that the head was so 
slow to perform the accustomed sweep about the pelvic bone^ 
but instead pushing hard on the perineum. I now observed 
that the face was passing under the pelvic bone, and that I had 
locked the forceps about the posterior of the head, and did not 
see how I could avoid a bad rupture. While I was manipu* 
lating the forceps the accident actually occurred, involving 
the whole perineum, the anal sphincter, and a half-inch or 
more of the vagino-rectal wall. The child was still-born, 
and had, we thought, been dead some time. There yet seemed 
to be no contractile effort in the uterus, and bemorrbage 
was very abundant. The organ seemed to remain dilated, 
and the placenta was removed by expression, and hem- 
orrhage wap controlled by literally squeezing and holding 
it. This was continued till, by it and the application of cold 
water, contractions were induced. 

But there was a grlevious rent, and what should be done 
about it? It was thought most likely the patient might die 
anyway, and, besides, it was not certain it ought to be regretted 
if she did, rather than live out a life in so sad a plight I de- 
termined, however, to make an effort for repair by " putting it 
up" immediately. 
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Finding that the silk in my pocitet-case was too tender for 
use, and not wishing to wait till I could send to town, I pro- 
cured in the house a spool of black silk, and doubled ik sev- 
eral times for sutures, four of which I introduced, wide of the 
rent and deep, tying them over two small stacks whittled out 
for quills. The operation was Qot difficult, and caused no 
pain, and seemed, under the circumstances, to be as readily 
performed as the prospect of benefit from it seemed slight. 
Her knees were tied together, and she was placed in position 
in bed, as she had been across the bed, with her hips near the 
edge, her legs being supported by two assistants. 

In a few hours consciousness began to return, but the con- 
vulsions never any more. She was put on opium at intervals, 
to secure quietude generally and of the bowels in particular. 
It was intended to follow this plan for several days, but it was, 
imprudently as I thought, interrupted at the end of five days, 
and her bowels moved freely, which, however, caused her but 
little pain, and the opium was resumed for one week longer. 
I was somewhat put out at this, as I thought, untoward event, 
and feared the worst. The patient in other respects did well, 
except having painful passages of muddy, stinking urine. 

The stitches were removed on tbe ninth or tenth day. She 
lay on her side, took her opium, and had her bowels move on 
the thirteenth day, without any trouble; then omitted the 
opium, took a little tonic, ate what she liked, and at the end of 
five weeks did her own work, considered herself well, and now 
has a thick, firm, strong perineum, all well cicatrized. 

Lawrence, Eas., May, L875. 



EXSECTION OF HEAD OF THE HUMERUS, &c. 

BY C. C. FURLEY, M. D. 

It is not the purpose in this paper to make claim to origi- 
nality, or to contribute a long and a tedious article in describ- 
ing an operation common to American surgery, and not 
uncommon in its result. Intricate and doubtful as the decis* 
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ion between resection and amputation in emergeiii^ics must be, 
there are times when the surgeon must discard the unnecessary 
fear of pyemia, which seems to be the source of much hesita- 
tion in regard to these operations, exercising a justifiable 
terror to the operator. This, however, with proper drainage, 
must be looked upon as a needless alarm, and resort to the 
more conservative methods, as the more conveuient and safer 
for the patient, while It gives a glory to modern surgery by its 
success. Certain it is that many amputatiuns might be 
avoided, that with care, patience, and good subsequent raao- 
agement would render efiQcient service, with a less rate of 
mortality. 

The case to be here described was that of a healthy man, 
aged thirty-two years, who, on the night of Juue 3, 1S74, was 
shot in a melee by a rifle ball, which entered the left arm 
about the insertion of the deltoid muscle, ranginri; upward, and 
lodging under the scapula of the same side, from beueath the 
inferior angle of which it was subsequently extracted. The 
bone was severely comminuted, and during the operation six- 
teen fragments were taken out, the longest splinter of which 
was four and a half inches long. The operation was made by 
a straight incision of six inches through the deltoid and upper 
edge of biceps muscles, separating the periosteum witb the 
aid of a rounded chisel, and leaving a continuous strip Joiaing 
the two ends of bone. The attachments of the tlcltoid, latis^ 
simus dorsi and other muscles were detached. The bone being 
pretty thoroughly splintered up, was sawed off Just below the 
surgical neck, and the lower fragment Qve inches below. The 
wound was then closed by the ordinary suture, a pledget of 
charpie put in the pendant extremity for drainage, and union 
by first intention, promoted for the upper part of the incision. 
An irrigating trough kept cold water dropping od the wounded 
arm, and a circular splint of zinc, into whlcb eylets were 
soldered, answered the double purpose of preveniing mobility, 
and, by tying together, keeping the surfaces io apposition 
without the aid of adhesive strips. The zinc was easily spread 
open without disturbing the arm, for dressing; and lo this 
constant splint the success of the excision appears greatly to 
be due. 
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The patient, John Stuart, still a resident of our city, shows, 
as the result of this operation, at this date, one year after- 
ward, that there is but one inch shortening, and that the arm 
is in no part of more than one inch and one eighth less in 
circumference than its fellow, being almost as useful as origi- 
nally, with every motion complete. The deltoidj muscle, the 
insertion of which was detached, was slightly bunched, but 
has evident power in its new position. 

It would be^useless to call your attention to this case were 
there not something to point to out of routine. This Is found 
in the circular splint of zinc, to which the attention of the 
profession is called for its adaptability aifd easy application, 
its malleability and cheapness. 

Wichita, Kansas. 



VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 

BY J. S. REDFIELD, M. D., OP FORT SCOTT. 

Gentlemen: In early time the thinkers worked with talkers 
for the common object of benefiting mankind. But after many 
years of discord the thinkers gradually withdrew, believing 
that they could better serve the human race by the absorption 
and study of phenomena. The thinkers have ever since been 
secretly watching the progress of events, and those under- 
currents which were hidden from the masses, and in their own 
way quietly preparing mankind for those important changes 
we are now and then called upon to witness. To them it has 
been revealed who universally, even in the midst of apparent 
confusion, order and regularity reign; how even accidents, ' 
cholera and comets are all subject lo the unerring laws of 
nature. It is no wonder that we hear such constant lamenta- 
tions about failures of schemes and systems, when we find 
them taken in hand by empirical reformers, the natural tend- 
ency of whose minds is to deal with social matters in a narrow 
and piecemeal way, and who would in all probability, were 
they medical practitioners, treat small-pox in detail by cut- 
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ting out the pustules! Advance in science can only be made 
by the close and thinking observer. Too many of us, no doubt, 
let golden opportunities pass, when by observation and thought 
we might have made discoveries that would have been invalu- 
able to the profession and a blessing to mankind. It is true 
that we have text-books and laws laid down for our govern- 
ment, but it is also true that some of these laws, like the civil 
code, may be amended and improved. Who Is there among us 
to-day who would dare accept as his standard the practice of 
fifty years ago? 

Many of us think we are well up in everything that is 
required to make good physicians and surgeons; but we must 
recognize the fact that there is much for us yet to learn, and 
it is a duty that we owe to ourselves and our profession that 
we should embrace every opportunity to learn it at the very 
earliest possible moment. We have a grave duty to perform, 
not unlike those in the profession who have gone before us. 
Charges are constantly going on, though fewer perhaps in the 
materia medica than in any other science. Astronomy strug- 
gled through many ages before the dawn of light smiled upon 
it, though it is now perhaps better understood than any other 
science. Geology has made rapid strides on the high road 
toward fame; yet it is in its infancy, and many generations 
must come and go ere it arrives at that advanced stage that 
we now find the science of astronomy. Geology does not pre- 
tend to go back to the creation of the world, or concern itself 
about its primitive state; but it does concern itself with the 
changes it sees going on in it now. We see everywhere, and 
along every coast-line, the sea moving against the land, and ' 
nearly everywhere overcoming it; wearing and eating it down, 
and battering it to pieces; grinding those pieces to powder; 
carrying that powder away and spreading it out over its own 
bottom by the continued effect of the tides and currents. 
Look at the chalk cliffs of England, which once,^no doubt, 
extended across the English Channel to the similar cliffs on 
the French coast. But we do not see chalk cliffs wearing away 
either on the eastern or the western coast of America; and 
why? Simply because we have no chalk cliffs to be worn 
away. The action of the waves of the ocean is the same the* 
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world oyer, but the substances with which they come in con- 
tact vary greatly. Hence, while they may cut away the chalk 
cliffs along the English and French coasts, they may heave up 
debris and earthy matter upon other shores. We all know 
that to diagnose a disease in London is the same as to diag* 
nose a disease in New York; or for that matter, the same in 
any other portion of the world ; yet I imagine that the mem- 
bers I see before me here to- day would have better success in 
their profession in Kansas than they would in the States of 
Louisiana or Minnesota. While many of the diseases common 
in this State prevail in those States, they are of a different 
type, and require different treatment The well-read physician 
of New Orleans might treat a case of yellow fever more sue* 
cessfuUy than any member of this Association ; yet when it 
comes to a case of pneumonia, intermittent or remittent fever, 
I imagine almost any of us could treat them with equal suc- 
cess with the best men in those States. We all study the 
same books, and receive instructions from the same professors; 
but we do not all practice upon the same [subjects, nor live yi 
the same climate. 

And now let us look back over the history of our Society, 
and consider whether we have done our duty since its organ- 
ization. Sixteen years ago the first session of the Kansas 
Medical Society was held in Lawrence, which at that time was 
a mere village. It has since grown into a beautiful city; but 
can we truthfully say that our society has kept pace with the 
growth of Lawrence and the balance of the State? Kansas 
then contained but a few thousand people; now it contains 
more than five hundred thousand, who look to us for medical 
aid in their hours of sickness and distress. Are we worthy of 
the faith and confidence they repose in us? Do we really 
merit the patronage the people bestow upon us? The founders 
of our society — many of whom, thanks to the beneficence of a 
kind Providence, are still among us — Intended to organize an 
association that would benefit every physician who became a 
member of it. It was to be a place where an exchange of 
ideas could be turned to the best account; where physicians 
could become acquainted with each other, and thus cultivate a 
friendship that would not only be beneficial to the association, 
22 
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but would grow with time, and shed a haloof sunsliiDe around 
tlie declining years of the older members; while to the new 
beginner in this, the noblest as well as the most responsible 
science known to the world, it would ever be a school of ia for- 
mation and a source of pleasure. Here the karued and aged 
members could, in a terse and clear manner, impart their lives' 
experience to the association which could be taken up by the 
junior members and turned to good account, for there is do 
physician, however well read, but can learn sometliiDg from 
those who have grown gray in the service. The past Uia- 
tory of our Association has not, it is true, come up to that 
standard laid down by its founders, yet it has accompUtehcd 
much, and its future is brighter than ever before. The day- 
dreams of our childhood are seldom, if ever, reali:ised; hence 
we should not feel discouraged if we meet with sonoe draw* 
backs, but add a little more energy and a little mure pori^ever- 
ance, and we will finally arrive at that goal which its founders 
saw in the dim distance. 

And now, gentlemen, let me thank you for your kindness 
and courtesy during the brief period that I have ociuipicd the 
chair to which you called me; I retire from it with the earnest 
hope of meeting you all again at each annual session fur many 
years to come. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE KANSAS MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Leavenworth, Kas., May 10, 1876. 

The Kansas Medical Society met in the rooms of the Board 
of Education, in Leavenworth, May 10th, 1876, at 2 o'clock f, 
iL, and was called to order by the president. Dr. T. Sinks. 

On motion of Dr. Schenck, the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting was dispensed with. 

Dr. Brock moved to suspend the order of business, so as to 
permit the president's addre?? immediately after tbe roll cal^ 
Carried. 
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The following members were present during the session, viz: 
Drs. P. Burns, J. W. Brock, W. W. Cochrane, J, J. Crook, W. 
B. Carpenter, J. M. Carpenter, C. C. Furley, W. Goiigh, H. O. 
Hannawalt, S. W. Jones, H. K Kennedy, J. M. Linley, G. L. 
Lewis, C. V. Mottram, S. F. Neely, H. S. Roberts, J. Robinson, 
T. Sinks, D. W. Stormont, C. C. Shoyer, J. H. Stuart, W. M. 
Shean, S. E. Sheldon, W. L. Schenck, E. W. Seymour, F. M. 
Stringfield, M. S. Thomas, D. W. Thomas, A. C. Van Duyn, J. 
H. Van Eman, and J. L. Wever. 

Dr. Brock moved that Drs. S. S. Todd, A. B. Taylor, Geo. 
Halley, T. B. Lester and L B. Woodson, of Kansas City; J. T. 
Wilson, of Weston; and F. M. Johnson, of Platte City— all of 
whom were present — be elected honorary members of this so- 
ciety. Carried unanimously. 

Dr. Tiffin Sinks, the president, then read his address, which 
was referred to the committee on publication. 

On motion of Dr. Stuart, the recommendations in the presi- 
dent's address were referred to two committees, viz., one on 
registration and one on location. The president appointed as 
the committee on registration, Drs. Schenck, D. W. Thomas, 
J. M. Carpenter, J. Robinson, and J. H. Stuart. The com- 
mittee on location consists of Drs. S. F. Neely, C. V. Mottram, 
W. W. Cochrane, W. M. Shean and H. S. Roberts. 

Drs. Roberts, Furley, and Van Eman were appointed to fill 
vacancies on the board of censors. 

The following names were referred to the board of censors 
for membership, reported upon favorably, elected, and signed 
the constitution, viz.: Drs. Victor Biart, of Leavenworth, John 
H. Hammond, of Solomon City; N. C. Wells, of Topeka; 
Joseph Ganghofer, of Leavenworth; E. B. Slosson, of Sabetha; 
B. F. Johnson, of Mount Pleasant; and W. F. Osbom, of Bur- 
lington. 

The secretary reported that charges had been filed in his 
oflOice, by the Shawnee County Medical Society, against Dr. P. 
L Mulvane, of Topeka, for violating section 1 of article 4, and 
flection 3 of article 1, and sections 1 to 4 of article 5, in chap- 
ter 2 of the Code of Ethics; and that he had notified Dr. Mul- 
vane of the nature of these charges, and that they would be 
acted on at this meeting. 
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On motion, the charges and specifications were referred to 
the board of censors. 

The secretary read a paper on Carbolic Acidj by Dr, H. 0, 
Hann await, which was referred to the committee on publi- 
cation. 

The treasurer submitted his annual report, as folluws: 

W. W. Cochrane, Treasurer, 

In account with the Kansas Medical Society, 
Dr. 

To balance on hand last report 3124 00 

To amount received since „^ 845 00 

Total $210 00 

1816. Cr. . 

May 10.— Paid the Secretary for postage, etc, 816 00 

Dec. 13.— Paid for publishing Transactions 112 00 

$1E8 00 
Balance on hand. 82 00 

Total $210 00 

W. W. Cochrane, Treasurer. 

The report was referred to an auditing committee, can sisting 
of Drs. C. C. Shoyer, S. W. Jones and M. S. .Thomas. The 
committee subsequently reported the account correct. 

Dr. Sinks offered the following amendment to the by laws, 
which was adopted, viz. : 

Resolved, That the by-laws be amended as follows: 

First, By omitting from article 2, section 2, the following: "At 

the close of his term of oflSce." 
Second, By inserting " address of the president " as Xo. 3. in th<i 

order of business. 

Dr. Roberts reported a case of paralysis, which was referred 
to the committee on publication. 

On motion of Dr. Wever, the society adjourned, lo meet at 
7 :30 o'clock this evening. 

Evening Session. 

The society met; the president, Mr. Sinks, in the chair. 

The president appointed the following as the committee on 
nominations, viz. ! Drs. J. L. Wever, W. W. Cochrane^ C. C^ 
yi^rley, H. S. Jlobei:t8 aiud H. K. Kennedy. 
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The committee on the subject of registration sabraitted the 
following report: 

The conunittee to whom was referred the matter of registration* 
suggested in the president's address, beg leave to report that it 
meets their hearty approval, and recommend the appointment of a 
suitable committee of seven to carry out the.sugj^estion. 

W. L. SCHENCK. 

D. W. Thomas. 
J. M. Carpenter. 
J. Robinson. 
J. H. Stuart. 

On motion of Dr. Brock, the report was adopted. 

Dr. ]Vf orris reported a ca^ of compound comminuted frac- 
ture of the tibia, which was read by the secretary, and referred 
to the committee on publication. ' 

The board of censors submitted the following report, viz. : 

We find the charges and specifications in the case of Dr. P. I. 
Mulvane, of Topeka, to be true, and recommend that the said Dr. 
P. I. Mulvane be expelled from this society. 

J. W. Brook. 

H. S. Roberts. 

C. V. Mottram. 

C. C. FURLEY. 

J. H. Van Eman. 

After reading the evidence, on motion of Dr. Schenck, the 
report was adopted, and Dr. Mulvane was declared expelled 
from the society. 

The president appointed the following committee on a regis- 
tration law, viz.: Drs. D. W. Stormont, W. L. Schenck, D. W. 
Thomas, J. H. Stuart and J. M. Carpenter. 

Dr. Todd, of Kansas City, reported a successful case of 
ovariotomj, and exhibited the tumor for the inspection of the 
society. 

On motion of Dr. Cochrane, Dr. Todd was requested to fur- 
nish this report to the committee on publication. 

Dr. Stuart read the report from the committee on practical 
medicine, which was referred to the committee on publication. 

On motion of Dr. ScUenck, the society adjourned to 9 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. 
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MoBKiKG Session. 
Leatenwobth, Kas., Thursday, May 11. 

The society met as per adjournment, the president in the 
chair. 

Dr. Stuart presented a bill for $8 for postage, etc., and the 
secretary a bill for $18 for postage, stationery and expressage.. 

On motion of Dr. Thomas, the treasurer was instructed to 
pay these bills. 

Dr. Mottram reported a case of ruptured perineum. Be- • 
ferred to the committee on publication. i 

Dr. Mottram read a paper on rubella, which was referred to 
the committee on publication. 

Dr. Mottram reported two cases of old dislocations of the 
head of the radius, which was referred to the committee on 
publication. 

The committee on nominations submitted the following 
report: 

OFFIOEBS FOB THE EKSUIXG TEAB. 

Presideiit — Dr. H. S. Roberts, of Manhattan. 
Ist Vice-President, — Dr. W. L. Schenck, of Osage City. 
2d Vice-President'-Dr. C. C. Furley. of Wichita. 
Secretary, — Dr. D. W. Stormont, of Topeka. 
Assistant Secretary, — Dr. Victor Biart, of Leavenworth. 
Treasurer, — Dr. W, W. Cochrane, of Atchison. 
Board of Censors, — Drs. J. L. Wever, W. Grough, J. H. 
Stuart, J. Robinson and G. W. Haldeman. 

BEGULAB COMMITTBES. 

Practical Medicine. — Drs. T. Sinks, H. O. Hannawalt, J. 
T. B. Gephart, J. M. Carpenter and W. B. Gibson. 

Surgery, — Drs. C. V. Mottram, C. C. Furley, D. C. Jones, G. 
L. Lewis and M. S. Thomas. 

Obstetrics, — Drs. C. C. Shoyer, J. Robinson, W. W. Coch- 
rane, J. S. Laurence J. S. Redfield. 

Materia Medica, — Drs. W. M. Shean, W. B. Carpenter, 6. 
T. Brown, H. P. Woodward and J. M. Llnley. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 

Medical Statistics, — Dr. J. H. Stuart. 

Mecent Advances in Physiology, — Dr. R. Morris. 
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Hecent Advances in Chemistry, — Dr. F. M. Stringfield. 

Recent Advances in Hygiene. — Dr. H. P. Woodward. 

Infantile Diseases, — Dr. D. W". Thomas. 

Indigenous Remedies. — Dr. J. J. Crook. . ' 

Concentrated Remedies. — Dr. W. L. Schenck. 

Venereal Diseases. — Dr. W. W. Cochrane. 

Nervous Diseases. — Dr. V. Biart. 

TyphO'Malarial Fever. — Dr. J. H. Van Eman. 

Gynecology. — Dr. S. F. Neely. 

Antiseptic Surgery — Dr. J. W. Brock. 

Syphilis Ingenita. — Dr. E. B, Slosson. 

Ozone. — Dr. H. S. Roberts. 

Anesthetics. — Dr. A. C. Van Duyn. 

Capillary Bronchitis. — Dr. J. L. Wever. 

Medical Electricity. — Dr. J. M. Linley. 

Poisoned Wounds. — Dr. C. C. Furley. 

Chronic Catarrh. — Dr. H. K. Kennedy. 

Delegates to the American Medical Association for 1877. — 
Drs. D. W. Storraont, D. W. Thomas, S. E. Sheldon, W. W. 
Cochrane, J. S. Redfield, H. S. Roberts, A. H. Lanphere, J. H. 
Stuart, J. S. Laurence and W. L. Schenck. 

Delegates to the International Medical Congress, — Drs. H. 
K. iJiennedy, T. Sinks, S. F. Neely, C. C. Shoyer, D. C. Jones, 
J. M. Linley, C. C. Furley, S. W. Jones, J.' W. Brock and A. 
Newman. 

We recommend that the secretary be authorized to All all vacan- 
cies in these delegations. 

Time of holding next annual meeting, second Wednesday in May, 
1877. We make no recommendation as to the place of meeting, it 
having been referred to a special committee. 

On motion of Dr. Wever, the report was adopted, and the 
oflScers recommended were elected. 

On motion of Dr. Thomas, Surgeons Perrin and Wright, of 
Fort Leavenworth, were invited to the privileges of the floor. 

Dr. Van Eman read the report of the committee on surgery, 
which was referred to the committee on publication. 

Dr. Roberts read his report on hydrophobia, which was re- 
ferred to the committee on publication. 

Dr. Neely presented the report from the special committee 
on permanent location, viz. : 
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We find that article 4 of our constitution provides that the. time 
and place of meeting shall be designated from year to year, as the 
society may elect. We therefore recofnmend— 

1st, That article 4 of the constitution be so amended as to pro- 
vide for a permanent location; the place to be designated by the 
society at its next annual meeting. 

2d, That the next annual meeting of the society, be held at 
Lawrence. 

After some discussioD, and the offering of various amend- 
ments — which were all voted down — the first recommendation 
was lost, and the second recommendation was adopted. 

Dr. Neely submitted his report on nervous diseases, which 
was referred to the committee on publication. 

The president appointed as a committee of arrangements 
for the next meeting all those members of the society who re- 
side in Lawrence; and Drs. D. W. Stormont, D. W. Thomas 
and J. H. Stuart, as the committee on ^publication. 

On motion of Dr. Wever, the treasurer was instructed to 
notify delinquent members of the amounts due from them, and 
report those in arrears at the next meeting. 

Dr. Furley moved to amend section 1 of article 5 of the by- 
laws, by changing " one dollar dues " to " two dollars dues." 
Carried. 

On motion of Dr. Schenck, a vote of thanks was tendered to 
Dr. Sinks, the president; to the committee of arrangements, 
and to the various railroads, for favors. 

On motion, the society adjourned, to meet in Lawrence on 
the second Wednesday in May, 1877. 

D. W. Stoemont, Secretary. 



ADDRESS OF THE PRE SIDENT. 

tiffin sinks, M. D., LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 

Gentlemen: — The centennial year in our nation's history 
marks the decennial period in the working history of our State 
society. As citizens of this great republic, we rejoice in the 
marvelous progress it has made In numbers, wealth, resources, 
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the arts and the sciences, and also in the influence exerted for 
freedom upon all the nations of the globe; while as a profes- 
sion we may Justly feel proud of the contributions made by 
our confreres to the advancement of the science and art of 
medicine. 

It is unnecessary to ev^n mention the conspicuous names of 
Americans that adorn the pages of medical history. They are 
familiar to us all, and are a part of our common heritage. 
What we are and may become we owe largely to the past, and 
our debt due the future is to emulate the example and achieve- 
ments of our illustrious predecessors. 

Our meeting here to-daj^, as I take it, is an earnest of our 
determination in this regard, and of a desire at least, to leave, 
however faintly, our '* footprints in the sands of time." 

As before remarked, this is our tenth meeting as a working 
organization, and as one of its originators I indulge a pardon- 
able pride in its growth and prosperity, as well as a hope that 
its future may attain to what its youth so fairly promises. 
The honorable position to whicli you have elected me, and my 
knowledge of the society's history, warrants an indulgence in 
some suggestions in reference to the best method of attaining 
to the fullest benefits of our association. 

Two purposes are subserved by our organization. First, a 
social one, which involves mutual acquaintance and a cultiva- 
tion of prosessional etiquette; and second, an increase of 
knowledge by an Interchange of experiences. To these may 
be added a third one, which is incidental to all organizations, 
viz. : a power which attaches to numbers by a union.of purpose 
and effort In every social organization it is the duty of each 
individual member to contribute something toward the enter- 
tainment or instruction of his or her associates, and as a rule 
the measure of our estimate of each is in pretty strict accord 
with the amount contributed. 

Following the lead of other State medical societies, we have 
depended chiefly for contributions upon committees appointed 
at a previous meeting. Very frequently the subjects assigned 
them were those with which they were the least familiar, and 
as a necessary consequence little more resulted than compila- 
tions from standard authorities. Furthermore, the absence of 
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large hospitals in our State, the difficulties we encouuter in 
our attempts to obtain the privilege of- making autopsies, the 
necessity that exists for our being physician, surgeon and 
accoucheur, and frequently nurse, almost absolutely precludes 
the possibility of attaining to pre eminence in any particular 
department of our calling. We therefore feel a hesitancy in 
presenting essays upon the subjects assigned us, as we are 
painfully aware that they will necessarily.be imperfect and 
unsatisfactory. However, almost every one will, In the course 
of a year, observe, or discover, or experience, something novel, 
or peculiar, or specially interesting, with which he can swell 
the general fund. While we need not dispense entirely with 
our present system of appointing committees upon special 
branches and subjects, it occurs to me that if = each member 
would come prepared to report, verbally or in writing, some 
observation or discovery, or present some pathological specl- 
men, the purposes of our organization would be better sub- 
served, and the interest of our meetings very materially en- 
hanced. 

The (question of the permanent location of our society should 
receive our earnest end thoughtful consideration. The system 
of itinerancy which has obtained thus far in its history, is sup- 
posed to enlist a greater number of physicans in its service, 
and to scatter its influence over a large area of territory. On 
the other hand, it effectually precludes the possibility of the 
collection of a library and a museum. While it may scatter 
its benefits, it certainly dissipates its treasures. Before tho 
age of steam locomotion, the migratory system was undoubtedly 
the best as well as the most equitable one; but now that 
numerous lines of railroad have so cheapened and shortened 
travel, I seriously question the propriety of maintaining the 
old system. ' 

It is much to be regretted that our Legislatures have thus far 
refused to enact a registration law. We therefore have no avail- 
able method of obtaining reliable statistics of births, deaths, 
prevalent diseases, and the rate of mortality attaching to each: 
The importance of such a law in the interest of State medicine 
no one present will question, but Just how to procure its en- 
actment is a problem difficult of solution. It offers nothing to' 
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UB, as a professioD, in the way of financial remuneration, and 
therefore node are willing to spend their time and money in 
what is commonly known as ^* log-rolling " at the capital. I 
would suggest the appointment of a committee to draft a bill 
iind append to it the arguments in its behalf. Let a sufficient 
number be printed at the expense of this society, and a copy 
be furnished to each member, with the request that he will 
present it to the members of the incoming Legislature resident 
in his locality, and request their influence in procuring its en- 
actment. Perhaps, by persistent importunity, we may succeed 
in this laudable endeavor. 

It is a gratifying fact that pari passu with the growth and 
development of our country in every other respect, the standard 
of requirement is being advanced in all our leading medical 
schools. Thoroughness is not a marked characteristic of the 
American people. The wide extent of our domain, and the un- 
developed resources of a country unparalleled in natural wealth, 
rather invite diffusion and diversity.' But as artificial wealth 
increases and our population centralizes, facilities for acquir- 
ing knowledge increase, and a' commendable emulation begets 
a higher standard of attainment. As a society we have little 
to do with this much-mooted subject of education, but as in- 
dividuals we can exercise an influence in the right direction; 
first, by refusing to accept students who do not possess a good 
English education; and second, by inducing them under our 
tutelage to attend medical schools of the first class. Quackery 
flourishes most where the professional standard is the least 
exalted. An accomplished scholar remarks that ^Maws and 
customs, from which the animating spirit of national opinion 
and sentiment has passed, are but the cenotaphs of dead forms 
embalmed in vain." Unless we are ourselves animated by 
noble purposes, it is folly to clamor against those who indulge 
in vicious practices; for the world ultimately forms a pretty 
correct opinion of our merits, and I sometimes think we are 
rather rated above than below our true value. 

All the laws on the statute books in relation to the sup- 
pression of quackery are not worth the paper upon which they 
are printed, for the reason that they cannot or will not be en- 
forced. The awe of death and the innate superstition of the 
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human mind will ever induce the weak and the ignorant to 
listen to magniOcent promises, and hope for marvelous effects. 
It is useless to inform a drowning man that a mere infinitesimal 
straw will not save him from sinking; he will grasp at it all 
the same. The true law in reference to this subject Is the un- 
written one which governs our own conduct 

"The fault, dear Bnitns, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underUngs." 

By devotion to the best interests and highest purposes of 
our profession, and a strict maintenance of professional eti- 
quette in our intercourse with each other, we will compel a 
recognition of our abilities, and a respect for our opinions. 
What becomes of those who choose to resort to the " tricks of 
the trade" need not concern us, although we can safely pre- 
dict ultimate disaster, whatever may be their present success. 
I am well aware that in the struggle for existence, with gaunt 
necessity gnawing at the foundations of our best resolves, and 
the gilded sweets of temptation presenting their allurements 
on every side, it is difficult to preserve our moral equilibrium, 
and patiently await the tedious processes of dilatory tima 
But in our struggles it is well to bear in remembrance that the 
cultured and refined physician occupies a prominent social 
position in every community in Christendom, such as mere 
wealth and titles cannot command. As there is no higher at- 
tainment, this should be the object of our hopes and the Mecca 
of our ambition. ** And when the vigor, the vivacity, and the 
bloom of youth shall fade; when the train of graces that now 
sport around us — health, vigor and joy — shall vanish like the 
phantoms of a dream, and leave nothing behind but a mourn- 
ful remembrance that they once were ours," the happy con- 
sciousness of a life spent In the study and practice of a noble 
profession will fill our minds with a divine serenity, and when 
we sink into the repose of that mysterious night which awaits 
us all, will peacefully waft our spirits over the dark river, to 
the bright realms of the everlasting. 
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OVARIOTOMY. 

BT 8. S. TODD, H. D., 

[Frofesflor of Obstetrios and Diabases of Women in the Kansas City College 
of Physicians and Surgeons.] 

Mrs. M. E. B., of Carroll county, Mo., was brought to me by 
heriiusband, for treatment, March 17, 1876. 

Exmmination, — The patient is twenty-nine years of age, has 
been married thirteen years, and has never been pregnant. 
She is of slender figure, much emaciated ; complexion sallow, 
skin dry and cool. The abdomen is enormously and uni- 
formly distended, with dullness on percussion everwhere ex- 
cept deep in the lumbar regions; abdominal walls thin, and 
fluctuation very distinct at all points save in the left anterior 
hypochondriac and lumbar regions. The abdominal tumor is 
only slightly, if at all, movable. 

Au examination, per vaginam, with the finger, gives no evi- 
dence of fluctuation; the uterus is high, and deflected to the 
left; quite mobile, and, on passage of the sound, gives a depth 
of cavity of three inches. The patient has suffered from 
dysmenorrhoea from the first appearance of the catameaia, at 
the age of fifteen 3'ears, to the present time; otherwise, there 
has been no variation from health in this respect, except an 
occasional prolongation of the interval to five or six weeks- 
A catamenial period has Just passed. There has been some 
incontinence of urine, but no disuria, and the urine, though 
not critically examined, appears to be normal in quantity and 
quality. The tongue id clean, appetite good, no thirst, some 
flatulence, and the bowels regular. Breathing is much im- 
peded, but there is no cough, no expectoration; she sleeps 
well, and is cheerful and hopeful. 

The history of the case shows that the lady has lived a 
quiet, country life; has had ague occasionally during the past 
five or six years, but otherwise has enjoyed good health up to 
the time (flve years ago) when abdominal fullness was flrst 
^noticed, at which time she believed herself to be pregnant 
She does not remember that this enlargement was greater on 
one side than on the other, Gradually the abdominal cavity 
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heeame distended, through a period of five years, occasioning 
no pain, however, and little inconvenience of any sort, except 
that caused during the past eighteen months by mechanical 
pressure and impaired function of the viscera involved. There 
has never been any abdominal tenderness, no anasarca, and 
the patient has never been tapped. For the past two years 
she has been treated with diuretics and hydrogogue cathartics, 
untler the impression that she was suffering from ordinary 
dropsy. A few drachms of the contents of the sac were 
removed by aspiration, and the liquid found to be viscid and 
highly albuminous. The disease was pronounced to be 
ovarian — probably a nonocyst, with adhesions, and coexisting 
hypertrophy of the spleen. 

Operation, — The patent having undergone preparatory 
treatment for a few days, on April 3d the operation was per- 
formed, Drs. Taylor, Lester, Schauffler and Porter assisting. 
Chloroform was administered, and an exploratory incision of 
on€ inch and a half having given assurance of the presence 
of an ovarian sac, and the possibility of its removal, the inci- 
sion was lengthened to seven inches. On introducing' the 
hand now it was found that the entire extent of the tumor in 
front was adherent by innumerable small bands, and immov- 
ably fixed to the front and sides oT the abdominal walls. The 
most of these, however, yielded readily to the fingers, and 
without much bleeding. The sac having been partly emptied 
by the removal of about three gallons of amber-colored liquid, 
of the consistence of thin molasses, trocar was femoved, and 
the opening into the sac tied with a stout ligature. On at- 
tempting to drag the now-diminished bulk of the tumor 
through the abdominal wound, it was found to be strongly 
adherent to the left abdominal wall, and behind, by a band 
three or four inches in width, and of considerable thickness, 
springing from a point of the sac opposite to what was after- 
wards ascertained to be a mass of small cysts contained in 
the parent cyst. This was divided with the scissors, and the 
sac rolled out of its bed. The tumor was quite vascular on 
its sides, and behind, and the pedicle seven inches broad, and 
very short. Each half of the pedicle was tied very tightly 
with a strong silk ligature, one end cut short, and the remain- 
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ing end of each ligature brought out at the lower angle of the 
incision. The sac was now cut away, and the stump dropped 
back into its bed. Not a drop of the fluid had entered the 
peritoneal cavity. The other ovary, as well as the uterus, was 
found to be health}', as was also the spleen and other abdomi- 
nal viscera. No bleeding occurred from the pedicle stump, 
but a considerable oozing continued from ruptured vessels, 
requiring the wound to be kept open for half an bour or more. 
The only bleeding vessel demanding ligation, however, was in 
the wound of incision. After the lapse of a considerable 
time, it being found unsafe to continue anesthesia longer, the 
cavity was made as clean and dry as possible, and, though 
oozing still kept up to some extent, the abdominal wound was 
closed, with thirteen silver sutures. It was clearly apparent, 
however, that drainage must be provided for, and before clos- 
ing the opening completely, a Thomas drainage tude was in- 
serted deeply into the recto-uterine oul de sac, and brought 
out beside the ligatures, in the lower part of the wound. 

The tumor, on examination, proved to be polycystic. The 
quantity of flujd contained in the main cyst was thirty-six 
pints, equal to thirty-eight pounds. It contained also within 
it a polycystic mass weighing two pounds, which with the 
weight of the sac, two pounds more, made the weight of the 
entire mass forty-two pounds. The polycystic mass spoken 
of was composed of from fifteen to twenty small cysts, vary- 
ing in size from a pigeon's to a goose's egg, filled with a dense 
colored substance of extreme viscidity. Two or three of the 
largest of these contained within them smaller cysts of the 
third order. This mass was situated on the upper and left 
laternal aspect of the tumor, projecting inwards, and was that 
which, before an opening was made, had been mistaken for an 
hypertrophy of the spleen. 

The patient rallied well in an hour after the conclusion of 
the operation, but sufiered much from nausea during the night 
succeeding the operation, and for three or four days there- 
after — due no doubt in part to the anesthetic, but mainly to 
opium, of which unfortunately she had great intolerance, but 
which had been freely used in conjunction with quinia for the 
first three days following the operation, The opium having 
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been suspended, and the patient being allowed pounded ice^ 
iced champagne, iced soda water, etc., at will, the nausea 
ceased, and she was able to take food with relish on the fonrth 
day. On the morning of the second day three or four ounces 
of bloody serum escaped through the drainage tube. From 
Ibis time to the twelfth day, at which time the drainage tube 
was wholly withdrawn, the peritoneal cavity was thoroughly 
washed out #wice a day through this tube with a weak so]ii^ 
tian of carbolic acid and common salt, in water at blood-heat 
From being sero-sanguinolent, at the first, thB discharge 
through the tube soon became purulent, and so continued in 
constantly-diminishing quantity till the ligatures of the i>edfcle 
had come away, when the opening left after removal of the 
drainage tube soon closed. 

On the fourth day after the operation the catamenia appeared 
and lasted two days. On the eleventh day I removed four of 
the sutures, and on the twelfth day the remainder, when the 
abdominal incision was found to be firmly united throughout. 
Od the nineteenth day I had evidence of perforation of the 
rectum; — intestinal gases escaped through the opening for 
drainage, and pus passed per anum, and so continued at inter 
vftls for three or four weeks longer. The patient's appetite 
and strength continued to improve, and on the fifty- first day 
alie left for her home. Her recovery is satisfactory and 
complete. 

The desperate character of this case will be apparent when 
we say that after the fifth there was no succeeding day up to 
the close of the sixth week when temperature fell below lOO ^ , 
or the pulse below 110, or when respiration fell short of 21 
inspirations to the minute. Even so late as the thirtyeigbth 
day—from flatulence, partly, I think, at this time— the tem- 
perature rose in the afternoon to 104^® , pulse 136, and respi- 
ration 30. The average temperature from the fifth to the 
forty-second day, taken at 6 p. m., was 102J ® , and the average 
pulse for the same period 122! This protracted exaltation of 
temperature, pulse and respiration was caused, no doubt, by a 
circumscribed peritonitis, a slight degree of septicaemia, and 
exhaustion from long-continued purulent discharge iLcident 
to the separation of the ligatures of the pedicle, 
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^ Th^re can, I think, be little doubt that this patient never 
would have recovered unless some method of drainage had 
been provided, and even this would probably not have been 
sufficient unless the means of drainage had also permitted the 
cleansing of the peritoneal cavity with antiseptic washes. 
Reduction of temperature and frequency of the pulse, as a 
result of these intra-peritoneal washings, was fully exemplified 
in the management of this case, A fall in the mercury of 
from one-half to one degree, and of the pulse from five to ten 
beats per minute, within half an hour, was observed to occur 
on several occasions. The power of a combination of quinia 
and salicylic acid In the same way was no less marked. From 
the fourth to the twelfth day the patient took daily fifteen 
grains each of quinia and salicylic acid, in five-grain doses 
each, and a fall of temperature and pulse invariably followed 
close upon their administration. 
Kansas City, Mo., July 24, 1876. 



REPORT TO KANSAS STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

BY J. H. STUART, A. M., M. D. 
[Chairman of Committee on Practical Medicine, May, 1876.] 

Says Liebermeister in Ziemssen's Cyclopedia: "The history 
of disease in a country forms an important part tn the history 
of medicine; without it we find it impossible to understand 
the history of political science or civilization. These great 
diseases have often destroyed the army of a conqueror; they 
have been the means of removing whole races of mankind from 
the earth ; they have often given the death-blow to an advanced 
civilization, or have left a strange and enduring impress on the 
intellectual life of great nations. * * * And now, 
at the present day, the mortality from infectious diseases 
forms an extraordinarily large portion of the whole mortality. 
All the other mighty casualties of nature, such as earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, mountain avalanches, hurricanes, inunda- 
tions by sea, have never in the history of the world, even 
23 
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approximately, destroyed as many human lives as a single 
ordinarily extensive epidemic," 

Seeing how small-pox, cholera, typhus fever and other dis- 
eases have been robbed of the virulence and terror, may we not 
expect that they may yet be made to disappear from the earth? 
And though the suggestion may seem idle, yet we are war- 
ranted by the wonderful discoveries that are almost daily be 
ing made, in expecting the mitigation, if not the eradication, 
of all those contagious affections, that, like the dragon of 
Apocalypse, wait to devqur the children as soon as they are 
born. But to bring all this about a great deal of intelligent, 
persevering effort must be put forth. 

The contributions of Drs. Clarke and Gross on ** A Century 
of American Medicine," in the American Journal of Medical 
Science, must convey to every reader an honest sense of pride 
in being a member of such a fraternity. One encouraging 
feature of these papers, as well as the history of medicine, is, 
that a large number of the suggestions and discoveries that 
are now an integral part of the science, were made by the 
faithful, devoted practitioner, in comparative obscurity, till 
*^ he awoke some morning apd found himself famous." Labor 
is the cost of distinction. Diligence and industry seldom go 
unrewarded. To have done nothing in life beyond levying 
contributions to our own selfish gratifications is to come short 
of a noble life. 

The following circular and accompanying questions were 
sent into every county in the State, and to the older and more 
populous counties several copies were distributed. About forty 
were filled out and returned, bringing reports from twenty-four 
counties distributed over the several largest settled sections of 
the State. To those physicians who have so kindly and satis- 
factorily responded, I desire to return my thanks and to express, 
my obligations for their valuable assistance. 

The questions are not as definite as it could have been de- 
sired to ask, but they were believed to be quite as much so a& 
physicians generally could be expected to answer from memory 
and general impressions, as these would be the sources from 
which replies, in the main, must be drawn. The several ques- 
tions will forpi so many divisions of this paper. First, the cor- 
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lespondence will be tabulated m well as it caa be, and after- 
wards such extracts will be given as seem to be pertinent or 
especially valuable. At the end of the report will be found an 
appendix on Ozone, consisting in the main of extracts from a 
paper by Prof. Wm. K. Kedzie, of the State Agricultural 
College. 

While the information contained in the replies to the ques- 
tions is not of that definite, positive character in which implicit 
reliance can only be placed, yet they are not without their 
weight, and I have Judged them worthy of presentation to this 
intelligent body: 

[Circular.] 

Lawrence, Kansas, March 24, 1876. 

Dear Doctor : To collect items of history is the marked feature 
of the Centennial year. It is believed to be very important to make 
some record of the history of medicine in Kansas. The substance 
of your answers to the following questions will be embodied in a 
report to the State Medical Society, in May next, and by it pre- 
served for reference. 

1. How long have you practiced medicine in Kansas ? 

2. What epidemics have you witnessed, and when ? 

3. What have been the prevailing diseases in your locality ? 

4. To what extent, if any, has typical typhoid fever prevailed? 

5. What influence has the climate of our State on the production 
and progress of consumption ? 

6. Have you witnessed any instances of disease caused by want 
of proper diet ? 

7. Do you believe the State to be as healthy as the one from 
which you came ? 

8. What medicinal agents have you observed indigenous to the 
State, and what are their peculiar properties ? 

9. State briefly any fact, circumstance, or event, within your 
knowledge, that may throw light on the history of medicine in 
Kansas up to the Centennial year. 

Signature: 

Address: 

Please fill this blank, sign, and forward to me at your earliest 
convenience — not later than the 1st of May. 

J. H. STUAKT, M. D., 
Lawrence, Kansas, 
President of Committee on Practical Medicine, 
[If you hav9 not sufflclent room for the reply you wish to make to any 
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quentlou, please place the number otthe question, mid iiny adilitlOiiiil Uifor 
mfttlon you laay wish to give, on the back of this* ciitulai.] 

First Question: How long have you practiced medicine in 
Knnaasf 

la no case does the record of any physioLan exteud back 
more than twenty-one years, while the average leogUi of time 
reported is about ten years. What hopes and fears have been 
crowded iato these few years of profcssioaal experience in 
EsDsas ! What shadows have stretched their sombre darkneas 
over lives that had before been lighted by prosperity and en- 
joyment! What courage, determination, and persistence in 
the discharge of dufty has attended all tbid! It is safe to say 
the history of all these experiences will never be written, be- 
yond the trite but meaning sentence so often used of perilous 
times, *' It was a period that tried men's souls.'' 

No doubt a surplus of the profession was iuduced to 
come to the State by the flattering growth it mad^, as well 
as by the loveliness of its climate, tbc fjeauty of its uodu- 
latin g prairies and the fertility of its soil. This i>orlif>n have 
in many instances wisely sought other places or have liirned 
their attention to other pursuits. A few^ averse^ perhaps, to 
the enormous, and sometimes tedious aDd unrequitlcd labors 
of the rural districts, have abandoned the field and perbapa 
gone elsewhere. But all honor and well merited success to 
those who have stood at their posts, <Io)ng their wr>rk anci 
standing by their fellows in the ,dark hours when there was 
little reward for the time, and little hope for the future. These 
have learned the great lesson of serving and suffering whicli 
should ennoble and dignify man. 

Second Question : What epidemics have you witnessed^ und 
iff hen f 

While the State has not been free from the visitation of cer- 
tain diseases, to such an extent as to be designated epidemics, 
yet in the absence of statistics as to mortality, from the tenor 
of the replies of some, and the positive statement of others, I 
have inferred that they have not at any time beeD very severe 
nor attended by a high rate of mortality. 

The instances mentioned are cholera, at Leavenworth and 
Kansas City, in 1866; at Harker and Ells worth in 1867-^ 
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Diphtheria, at Manhattan, in 1869-70-72-73-75-76; at Leav- 
enworth in 1859-60-76; at Grenada in 1861, and in Louisville 
in 1862. Diphtheritic croup, at Leavenworth, in 1876. Small 
pox, at Leavenworth, in 1871; Gardner in 1864; Topeka in 
1872-73; at Lawrence in 1855-63-64. Scarletina, measles, 
whooping cough and rubella have occurred from time to time 
at various points, but have been, almost without exception, 
mild. Cerebrospinal meningitis has occurred at Leavenworth, 
Oswego, Arvonia, Highland, Louisville, Baxter Springs and 
Lawrence, but to what extent is not stated, except " several 
cases" at Arvonia, and a "few cases" at Kansas City. Of 
the epidemics of cholera, at Leavenworth, it is stated that 
** twent}' or thirty cases occurred in the city proper, nearly all 
of which were fatal." 

Of the above instances, it is in no case stated that they were 
malignant; but by several it is said they were non-malignant. 
Two epidemics of remittent fever are reported at Paola, in the 
autumns of 1872-73, of an asthenic form, and requiring vigor- 
ous treatment to prevent their assuming the typhoid charac- 
teristics. 

Several have replied in substance that there has been no 
epidemics worthy of note. One says, "Kansas is not subject 
to epidemics." Another, "I have seen no epidemics." An 
epidemic influenza is said to have occurred about Tonganoxie, 
following the epizootic in 1872-73, and again in 1875-76. Dr. 
Prentiss, whose record reaches back twenty-one years (the 
longest reported), says the "exanthemeta are generally mild." 

Thus it would appear that the instances alluded to as epi- 
demics have rather been endemics, circumscribed in extent 
and mild in character, not probably attended by a great mor- 
tality, except that of cholera at Leavenworth. The occur- 
rence of a few cases of an unusual disease is apt to be inap- 
propriately spoken of as an epidemic, as are also the examthems 
and. pertussis. 

Third Question : What have been the prevailing diseases in 
your locality? 

The tabular statement is as follows: 

The malarial affections (including intermittent, remittent, and 
typho-malarial fevers) are mentioned by 95 per cent, of 
correspondents. 
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Pneumonia by 65 per cent, of correspondents. 
Bheumatism by 30 per cent, of correspondents. 
Diarrhoea by 15 per cent, of correspondents. 
Dysentary by 15 per cent, of correspondents. 
Bronchitis by 21 per cent, of correspondents. 
Pleurisy by 15 per cent, of correspondents. 
Erysipelas by 15 per cent, of correspondents. 
Cholera infantum by 14 per cent, of correspondents. 
Neuralgia by 14 per cent, of correspondents. 
Cerebro-spinal meningitis by three correspondents. 

A few allude to cholera infantum and other infantile dis- 
eases peculiar to the summer and fall months, one to acute 
throat troubles and catarrhal affections, while another states 
that the prevailing sickness in his locality has been obstetrics! 

Thus, it will be seen that malaria is the persistent, prevail- 
ing influence in the production of disease in Kansas. It is 
plain that if it were eliminated the labor of the physician 
would be immensely curtailed. It is not in the purview of 
this paper to discuss the nature of malaria, further than to 
note its influence as a morbific agent, and such modifications 
as it may be subject to. It may be mentioned, however, that 
here, as elsewhere in malarious districts, it is a very frequent 
complication of other diseases, and to what extent is not very 
easy to determine. It is believed by many to be in itself the 
origo mali of many diseases that do not always exhibit the 
well-known characteristics of miasmatic affections, such as the 
neuralgias, bowel complaints, several forms of the neuroses, 
and even pneumonia, and perhaps others. At all events it is 
a good rule, aside from the wide range of usefullness of 
quinine, to eliminate early in the course of many of the non- 
malarious diseases, what there may be of malaria, by this 
remedy. 

But the prevalence of malarial fevers noted by these corre- 
spondents is to be considered relatively. The table shows 
nothing of their absolute abundance nor of their gravity. It 
only shows that, compared with other diseases, they are most 
abundant. The common Intermittent and remittent fevers, 
however, except the pernicious form, which is comparatively 
rare, are not attended with fatal consequences when promptly 
and Judiciously treated. The nature and gravity of typho- 
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malarial fever will be alluded to under ibe fourtb question 
wben speaking of typhoid fever. 

I am a Itltle surprised tbat more allusion was not made to 
diseases common to infants in the summer and fall months. I 
have seen these prevail more or less during the four summers 
I have spent in Kansas, and twice to a very considerable ex- 
tent, and attended by a rather high death-rate. Pneumonia 
sometimes occurrs here in a severe form, somewhat of the 
character of the same disease in the Southern States, and is 
then attended by frequent deaths. 

Extracts from letters of ^corrospondenoe relative to the 
question : 

PuGH. — Malarial fevers, pneumonia, pleurisj^ and a few 
cases of rheumatism and diphtheria and a still fewer of ci^oup^ 
prevail. 

Wev2r. — I know of no prevailing disease peculiar to this 
locality a^iile from the periodical diseases. 

Seymour. — Chiefly of the malarious t^'pe. 

Van Eman. — Every year, if rain}', malarial fevers prevail. 
Under other circumstances no disease can be said to prevail. 

FcTLLGR. — Intermittents and remittents in the autumn 
pneumonia and rheumatism in winter, diarrhoea, cholera in- 
fantum and dysentery in summer, erysipelas and occasionally 
cerebro spinal meningitis. 

Fourth Question: To what extent has typical typhoid fever 
prevailed t 

The table resulting from our correspondence is as follows: 

Twenty-eight per cent, of correspondents have never seen a case. 
Thirteen per cent, of correspondents have seen but oTie case. 
Seven per cent, of correspondents have seen two or three cases. 
Seventeen per cent, of correspondents have seen '*afem'' cases. 
Seventeen per cent, of correspondents declare it to be " very rare." 
Ten per cent, of correspondents have seen it to "a limited extent." 
Six per cent, of correspondents have seen "several cases." 
One per cent^ of correspondents have seen it " pretty generally in 

late autumn." 
One per cent, of correspondents think that " twenty-five per cent. 

of all those showing typhoid symptoms are true typhoid." 

It will be observed that typhoid fever proper, or typical 
typhoid, was inquired after; the object being to get the 
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opinion of medical men in regard to the frequency of that 
disease in distinction from the continued fever kaowD as 
typho-malarial or bilious typhoid. 

It is observed that there is some confusion in the minds of 
many physicians in regard to a proper discrimi nation of tha 
two ailments, but most of correspondents seem to be pretty 
clear in their views. 

It cannot be said that the profession has yet attained that 
absolute certainty as to the difference in the etiology and 
pathology of these two fevers that is desirable. Although the 
fever termed "typhoid" is also designated by other names, as 
'"enteric," "abdominal typhus," etc., yet the pathological 
condition thus indicated is such as to be readily identified; 
while the same cannot be as certainly declared of that known 
as typho-malarial. 

The name was gWen, I believe, to the profession by Dr. J. 
J. Woodward, to indicate a condition arising out of the cir- 
cumstances attending our late war. " It was," says Harts- 
borne, "the result of a three-fold causation, the elements of 
which were malarial influence^ crowd-poison and scorbutic 
taint According to the predominance of one or the ntber of 
these, its character in different cases was determined/' As to 
the morbid anatomy, the same author says: "Most important 
was the intestinal lesion, similar to that of typhoid or ' enteric' 
fever, though not identical." Dr. Woodward gives the follow- 
ing account of this lesion: " In the earlier stages there is little 
to distinguish the intestinal lesion from the corresponding 
process of ordinary enteric fever, except perhaps the great 
tendency to the deposit of black pigment in the enlarged fol* 
licles. * * * The tumefaction in typho-malarial fever 
rises very gradually from the surrounding mucous membrane, 
and attains a moderate degree of thickness on the edges of the 
ulcer. In this it differs materially from the ordinary typhoid 
ulcer, in which the enlarged patch rises abruptly from the 
mucous membrane in such a way that the summit is often 
larger than the constricted base, giving It, according to 
liokitansky, the shape of a flat, sessile fungi." 

The "three-fold causation," alluded to above, ccnnot be 
eaid to exist very generally in our State, where the disease so 
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designated so frequently occurs, as indicated by the replies to 
the second query. 

Although, as will be shown by this paper, there has been 
something of the scorbutic taint in consequence of a want of 
proper diet, in some instances from the late failure of crops, 
yet this is by no means a constant factor in the generation of 
this disease. And, again, it is seldom that there can be a 
suspicion even, of crowd-poison in Kansas. Thus the mala- 
rial influence is the only element of the " three-fold causation " 
to which the existence of the disease is, or can be, as a rule, 
attributed. What other influences may co-operate with this, 
need not be discussed in this paper. To me, the name typho- 
malarial .has long been unsatisfactory, because in the first 
place it does not stand for any known constant individual 
pathological lesion ; and in the second place it is, by its very 
indefiniteness, an unsuitable term for rigid diagnosis, thereby 
fostering indolent mental habits. It is /unfortunately for the 
rarity of post mortem investigations) by no means certain 
that the account of the disease by Dr. Woodward, given 
above, would describe the disease as it occurs in Kansas, but 
the presumption is, a priori^ against it. 

Dr. Flint's remarks on this disease seem worthy of note in 
this connection. He says: " Typho-malarial fever is caused 
by the combined action of malaria and the special cause of 
typhoid fever. * * * There is not a metamorphosis of 
the one disease into the other, but a combination of both dis- 
eases, the phenomenon of the one or the other disease predom- 
inating in different cases. Cases of typho-malarial fever 
occur in most, if not all, malarious regions. This fact shows 
that the special cause of typhoid fever is not held in abeyance 
by the prevalence of malaria, and generated only after the 
latter disappears. The extinction of malaria is followed by 
cases of unmixed typhoid fever, and hence it has appeared as 
if the latter follows in the wake of the periodical fevers." 

Now, even in districts more or less malarial, there occur 
cases of pure typhoid fever, which, grave in themselves, are 
not rendered less so by a malarial complication; but the 
combination alluded to by Dr. Flint is in fact less grave than 
typhoid by itself. Besides this, the febrile movement of the 
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two disorderB, us determined by the thermometer, 13 not the 
same, liy any means. "And the febrile movement" to quote 
from LiebcrmciBter on typhoid fever, "is the one which most 
attr&cta Attention, and is the most important in detcrmming 
the diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment. 'The fever, in a 
great meaauro, controls the situation.' (Griesenger. ) Sidcc 
the course of the fever corresponds in general to the course of 
the primary lesions, and since the symptoms and secondary 
lesions arejn a great part, only results of the fever, it will 
be the best pUn first to describe" the course of the fever 
* * * In typhoid fever, the febrile movement has, as has 
been determined by the extensive observations of Wunderlich, 
a typical and cyclical course. * * * The diagnosis of 
typhoid fever can usually be made from the fever curvre alone, 
and this is true not only of the simple cases^ but also of the 
obscure and complicated ones, provided that the physician is 
acquainted with the ordinary deviations. * * * In well- 
marked, simple cases, the entire duration of the fever is from 
three to four weeks. For the schematic representaUon we can 
distinginsli four periods, to each of which belongs a charac- 
teriatic degree of fever, and each of which lasts about a week. 
These four periods may be thus characteriKed : 

"lo the first week there is a gradual and steady increase of 
the fever. 

" In the second week, the fever is continuous, 

"In the third week, the fever begins gradually to be remit- 
tent, and the e^acerbations gradually lower. 

'*In the fourth week, the fever becomes gradualiy intermit- 
tent, and the exacerbations gradually lower.'' 

It is needless to add for those who h&ve kept contiDUOUft 
records of temperature in typho- malarial cases, that ther^ i& 
an irreconeilal.>Ie difference between the two schemes; usually 
in the latter disease the fever is high at the start — the highest 
during the attack if prompt and Judicious treatment be 
given — and then it vacillates, gradually diminishing In height, 
except in fatal cases, manifesting, it is true, a diurnal fluctua- 
tion similar somewhat to that of typhoid fever. 

The somewhat conflicting views existing in regard to these 
two complaints seemed to call for this brief discussion. I 
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isan but express the hope that the attention of medical men 
will be turned more clopely to this matter. 

Extracts prom Correspondents' Letters. 

Morse. — Have never seen any (typical typhoid) except in 
persons recently from localities where it prevails. Have 
noticed an Increasing tendency In continued fevers to assume 
the typhoid type. 

Fuller. — Have seen very few cases of original, idiopathic 
typhoid fever. Cases of neglected, mistreated, or relapsed 
remittents assume some typhoid characteristics and are called 
typhoid fevers, 

PuGH. — If ulceration of the glands of the small intestines be 
an essential charactefistic of this disease, I think it is rare; 
nevertheless, I do not doubt that it prevails in'Eansas to a 
limited extent. In the five years of my residence in the State, 
I have not seen more than 20 or 25 oases which I chose to call 
by this name, and if I had been guided by evidence of enteric 
lesion I do not think I should have had more than three or 
four cases of actual typhoid fever. 

Porter.— Do not think I ever had a case of typical typhoid 
fever to treatf since I have been in this countrj'. 

Wevkr. — If you mean by "typical typhoid fever" enteric 
fever or uncomplicated typhoid, I have met with but two or 
three cases in this locality in sixteen years, and two of these 
came from Colorado. 

French. — Very limited when not caused by an abuse of 
cathartics. 

Prentiss. — I do not believe there has been a case of well-* 
marked typhoid fever in this locality since its settlement, ex- 
cept in cases just from sections where it has prevailed. 

Allen. — I do not remember having seen a case of genuine 
typhoid fever. It seems to be modified by the climate into 
typho-malarial fever, which disease has at times been very 
prevalent in this locality. 

Shean. — To a very limited extent, and during the years 
when it prevailed remittent fever seemed particularly marked 
by its tendency to typhoid symptoms. 
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Stormont. — Rarely, if ever. Have probably seen two or 
three cases. 

HoGEBOOM. — In the last two years pretty generally in latter 
part of summer and autumn. 

Van Em an. — In every year between September and May I 
see from six to twenty cases of typhoid Tuver, (Tbcrraometri' 
cal range being the test.) 

LiNLEY. — To a very limited extent, indeed. In fad, I do not 
remember to have seen but three or four caaea since my rest- 
dence in Kansas. 

Anderson. — Most all malarial of intermittent character, if 
not broken up, has a tendency to run inta a typhoid type. 

Sheldon. — Typical typhoid fever has prevailed only to a 
very limited extent in this localit3\ I have seen only one case, 
and that about seven years ago. 

H ALDERMAN. — Havc not seen any of the pure article, such 
as I witnessed In two epidemics in Pennsylvania, 

Taylor. — Saw one case, and that was brought here from 
Michigan. 

Roberts. — Not at all. Have seen but one case of Idiopathic 
typhoid fever in ten 3'ears, and that was In a man only a few 
weeks from Tennessee. Have seen a typhoid state in several 
cases of remittent fever. 

Robinson. — About an average of five cases a year id 
practice. 

Brock. — Have seen but a limited number* 

Newlon. — Some cases. 

Fifth Question: What influence has the climate of our 
State on the production and progress of consumption ^ 

A desire has been felt to ascertain the opiiiions of medical 
men concerning the influence of our climate on the production 
and progress of this " terrible scourge of temperate climates," 
Every contribution, however small, tosi^ard determining the 
natural history and pathology of this discaa^^ cannot be wholly 
useless. As has been said, only opinions arc given, hut It is 
hoped that this record will be followed by the observatioo and 
collection of facts which shall shed a ray of hope for those 
whose pathway may be overshadowed by tliis grim spectre. 
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Tabulated statements of correspondents: 

• Fifty-four per cent, of correspondents are of the opinion that our 
climate retards the progress of the disease, and benefits and 
prolongs the life of those coming here already affected with the 
disease. 

Twenty per cent, think it favorable to those predisposed to the 
disease. 

Forty per cent, think it does not tend to produce it. 

Ten per cent, think it tends to produce it in negroiBS coming here 
from the Southern States. 

Eight per cent, think that malarial fevers tend to produce it. 

Eight per cent, know of no influence. 

Seventeen per cent, think consumptives of the last stages decline 
more rapidly. 

Five per cent, think it does not retard its progress. 

The reason of this favorable view, as given by correspond- 
ents, is the dryness of our climate, and our medium elevation 
above sea. level. Other influences will be noticed in the ap- 
pendix to this report, on ozone. 

This favorable aspect of our climate is fully sustained by 
the highest opinion of medical men on the influence of moist- 
ure as a factor in the production and development of consump- 
tion. 

Dr. Bowditch, in 1862, announced the following conclusions, 
which are now generally received as facts: 

** First— A residence on or near a damp soil, whether that dami>- 
ness be inherent in the soil itself, or caused by percolation from 
adjacent ponds, rivers, meadows, marshes, on springy soils, is one of 
the primal causes of consumption in Massachusetts, probably in 
New England, and possibly in other portions of the globe. 

"/S^ccotw^-Consumption can be checked in its career, and possibly, 
nay, probably, prevented in some instances by attention to this law." 

Dr. Simon, of England, medical officer of the Privy Counjcil, 
confirms these views of Dr. Bowditch, and states that "damp- 
ness of the soil is an important cause of phthisis in the popu- 
lation living upon that soil." " This conclusion must henceforth 
stand among those scientific certainties on which the practice 
of preventative medicine has to rest." — (Amer. Jour. Med. 
Science, January, 1876.) 

The prevailing dryness, both of the atmosphere and soil, of 
this climate, is very noticeable. Fogs are rare. There are few 
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ijrizzly days. After rains it is remarkable how rapidly the 
iurface dries, one day of bright sunshine and ordinary wind 
sufficing to dry the surface after a heavy fall of water. People 
sleep with impunity and comfort between open north and 
south windows in the warm season, while a lively breeze, such 
as is the delight of our summer nights, fans them with more 
than Arabian deliciousness. Camping out has been known 
again and again to cure consumption. People sleep a light 
Bleep, and rise in the morning with a keen sense of having 
been refreshed. It is also believed that they can endure more 
labor with less fatigue. Horses can travel further, and with 
more ease. There is an exhilaration that is inspired with 
the air. 

There have, without doubt, been cases of consumption 
developed here, and of these a large per cent, have died. 
There can be no doubt, also, that there have been cases of 
recovery. It will require a record extending through a long 
period of time to establish laws of this kind; but the belief 
that Kansas exerts an influence very favorable to persons of 
consumptive tendencies will be greatly strengthened by opin- 
ions here recorded. 

Extracts From Letters of Correspondence. 

Morse. — It retards its progress in cases which come here 
from the East in the first and second stages; think it tends 
to produce it in Africans, especially those coming from the 
South. 

Fuller. — Very few cases of consumption have originated 
here. Some cases coming here in its earlier stages seem to 
have been benefited and life prolonged. A neglected inter- 
mittent in those predisposed to phthisis accelerates its devel- 
opment, and hastens it to a fatal termination. There seems 
to be a marked tendency to phthisis among the colored people. 

Mottram. — Every case of consumption coming* under my 
notice in Kansas has been imported; not one of a native 
Kansan. My observation leads me to believe that the climate 
of Kansas has a positive influence in retarding the develop- 
ment of the disease in persons predisposed to it, and to miti- 
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gating the condition and lengtliening life in those in whom 
the disease has been confirmed. 

PuGH. — Five jears is to short a lime to observe the influence 
of climate in the production of consumption; but it has 
afforded ample opportunity to determine the favorable effects 
of our climate in the progress of this disease, where the patient 
has been amply protected against malaria. 

Poster. — Our climate is decidedly antagonistic to consump- 
tion. Most of the cases I have seen follow croupous pneu- 
monia, due to caseous degeneratiou of luug in incomplete re- 
covery. 

Morris. — I have seen but few cases that were developed in 
this locality, most of which were colored people. The progress 
was rather rapid. I think this locality rather favorable for 
those predisposed to this disease. 

Wever. — No especial influence from climatic causes alone. 

French. — I have no reason to think it has any. Most cases 
follow neglected cases of chronic pneumonia or neglected cases 
of general debility from atmospheric malarial poison. 

HoDCK. — If a consumption is not too far advanced, this 
Climate, if it does not cure, will generally relieve it. 

Brown. — I have known several cases of consumption to be 
developed here, some of which declined very rapidly. I have 
known some persons to come here from other States with con- 
sumptive tendency that were benefited. 

Prentiss. — I'think consumption is rarely, if ever, produced 
in this State. It is frequently arrested, and life prolonged, by 
the influence of this climate. 

Setmour. — Its production does not seem to differ here from 
other States; but when once established its progress is very 
rapid, the patient usually dying in the spring. 

Allen. — I have never seen a case of consumption that I 
thought was produced by our climate; but on the contrary, I 
have seen the disease benefited materially by the dry atmos- 
phere of our climate. 

Shean. — Very favorable. I have not known a case devel- 
oped here. I have known several cases where its progress has 
been arrested for years. 

Stormont. — Very beneficial in cases coming from the East, 
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early in tlie disease. Cases origin£Ltlng here ruQ Ibeir t^ourae 
very rapidly. 

Woodward. — Consumption is rarely prntlwcoil in our State* 
Those cases coming from the East, with wcll-marketl teadeti- 
ci€«, are invariably benefited by the chatige. 

rioGEnoQM. — It does not tend to produce cousumption, and 
has a tendency to prolong the first stage where persons come 
here alTccted with it in that stage. 

Van Kman. — Believe that it retards its progress in a majority 
of cases. 

Nkal. — Owing to the altitude of the country and purity of 
the atmosphere, I deem the climate not productive or condu* 
cive to consumplion. 

LiNi.Er. — Our climate does not seem to retard the progress 
of consumption when it is fully devela|ied, Gousumption is 
rarely developed here. 

Grauah. — While the climate in the extreme southern portion 
of the State is subject to very sudden clianges, yet my ob&erva- 
tioD is that it checks the progress of consurupMou; aDd coj3- 
BumpUves coming to this climate, seeking health, have, as a 
rulCj been benefited. 

Andeeson. — I think very favorable. 

Sheldon. — Do not think this cH mute favorable to the pro- 
duction of consumption, nor to its progress, though less favor* 
able to those far advanced with the disease. 

FuRLEY, — The climate presents a favorable condiliOQ for 
consumptives, on account of the moderate dryness of the 
atmosphere and medium elevation itbovc sea level » and no ex- 
cessive changes of any kind. The production of ncW cases is 
seldom met with. 

Haldeman. — I think, under favorable hygienic conditions, 
its productions here is rare, and its progress ts greatly im- 
pcded. 

GirisoN. — I don't think this climate favorable to the produc- 
tion of cousumption, and as far as loy observation goes, it re- 
tards the progress of the already-acquired disease. 

Taylor. — A tendency to cure it 

HoBEHTS. — I do not think that phthisis pulnionalis is ever 
produced by this climate. In its earlier stages I believe 
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patieuts arc benefited by this climate; in its later stagas I 
think our climate hastens death. For a number of years it 
has been my opinion the air was loaded with o^one. This 
opinion has been confirmed by the observations of Professor 
Eedzie, of the Agricultural College — his statement being, that 
the atmosphere here contains several per cent more than that 
of any of the States east of the Mississippi river. As a 
result, epidemics of influenzas are more frequent, and bron- 
chitis, in its various stages, more severe. 

Lkiqh.— I have known a number of persons who have been 
afflicted with chronic coughs while residing in the more 
eastern portion of the United States, that have been greatly 
benefited by emigrating to Kansas. 

Robinson. — I have known many cases to come here in very 
bad condition, sAd receive great benefit from the change. 
Per contra, I have known many cases to be developed here 
and run to a fatal termination. 

• Hanawalt. — I believe our climate less liable to develop 
consumption than Ohio, and I have known casea where it 
seemed to have a beneficial influence on consumptives from 
the East. 

Brock. — I consider the climate of this State much better 
than that of many other States. Almost all the cases of 
consumption that I have treated were residents of other States 
having conic here for the purpose of renewing their health. 
I have watched the progress of the majority of the cases, and 
find that they have almost invariably proved fatal. 

Newlon. — Think coiJsumption is rare here. 

Shotsr. — Think its progress is hastened by what I have seen. 

Sixth Question: Have you witnessed any instances of 
disease caused by want of proper diet? 

This question was asked to ascertain whether, during the 
late scarcity of food that prevailed in the State, disease pre- 
vailed in consequence, and to what extent. The disease re- 
ferred to is scurvj', to a greater or lese extent, from want of 
variety of diet. 

The following are the tabulated replies: 

Yes 53 per cent. 

JTo ,.,..,,,,. 47 per cent. 

24 
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ExTHACTS From Letters of Correspondents. 

Fuller. — A few cases of purpurd hemorhageica (scurvx-). 

Morris. — Several esses of scurvy duriog tbc wialer of 
1874-75. 

French. — Much general debility from that cause. 

Prentiss. — In early times, a few cases of scurvy. 

Seymour. — An epidemic of scurvy In 1860-61. 

Shean. — I have seen a few cases from a too- free use of 
proper diet 

Graham. — During the year 1874 scurvy raged to a great 
extent. 

Haldeman. — 1 have, when corn bread and bacon were the 
chief diet 

Brock. — Among the poorer classes. 

Seventh Question. Do yoa believe the* State to he as 
healthy as the one from which you came? 

The replies to this question were, without exception, in the 
affirmative, and many of them were emphasized b3'*'mucir 
more so," "absolutely more t^o," "certainly, without question," 
t* far more so." 

Eighth Question: What medicinal agents have you ob- 
served indigenous to the State, and what are their peculiar 
properties? 

A list of sixty-five medicinal agents, some of which em- 
brace more than one species growing in the State, has been 
made out from the returns of correspondents, which it is not 
deemed essential to publish, since it contains none known to 
be found here exclusively, and some of them are exotics, hav- 
ing followed in the wake of immigration. 

By a few was given some account of the properties of some 
of the plants, but it is evident that but liltie attention ia 
given to the investigation of the medicinal properties of 
plants, and a strong disposition is manifested to rely upon 
our already extensive materia medica, made ready for conven- 
ient use. 

Extracts from Letters of Correspondents. 

PuGH. — Spigelia, one of the best and safest anthelmintics 
known to the profession, abounds from Kansas City as fai^ 
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west as Newton, and perhaps farther, offering an inexhaustible 
supply to succeeding ages. 

.Shean. — For my observation on the qualities of podophyllum 
and ceonothus Americana, see page 14, Transactions Stale 
Medical Society, 1874. 

Anderson. — The vervain in my hands has proved useful in 
the suppression of the lochia, by administering a strong tea, 
to the amount of a pint in two or three hours. 

Ninth Question. — State briefly any fact^ circumstance, or 
event, within your knowledge, that may throw light on the his^ 
tory of medicine in Kansas up to the Centennial year? 

No additional information of special note was elicited by 
this question, except that — 

Porter— Notices an abatement of malarial influence during 
the past three years, to such an extent that he finds it neces 
sary to use comparatively little quinine; and 

French — Thinks a regulation of one's clothing to atmos- 
pheric changes, a care to avoid unnecessary exposure, and 
plenty of good nutritious food, with quinine when needed, 
would make Kansas the healthiest country in the world. He 
also thinks that much harm is done by an abuse of cathartics, 
under the erroneous idea of biliousness, and that the mortality 
of infants is increased from withholding, through fear, a Judi- 
cious use of anodynes. 

Street — Observes each year in our fevers more and more 
of the asthemic form, and hence supporting treatment is 'to be 
more relied upon, 

HoGEBooM — Thinks the discarding of mercury, antimony 
and blisters in pneumonia, and adopting a sustaining treat- 
ment with iodine and fomentations, indicate a marked im- 
provement in the management of the disease. 

Haldeman — Thinks the profession is "looking up;" that 
for 'intelligence and faithfulness to duty and earnestness of 
purpose, it is scarcely behind or below the members of it in 
the other States. Empiricism is evidently on the decline. 

Taylor — Thinks there arc few good physicians in the State, 
in proportion to the population, but many quacks. 

Brock — Thinks physicians are giving less medicine than 
formerly, because they understand better the prevailing dis- 
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Newlon — Reports a flourishing medical society la Labette 
couDty; also, one at Oswego. 



QZONE. 

I append to this report a few observations taken fiom a paper 
on "Ozone in Kansas Atmosphere," read by Pro 1'. Win. K. 
Kedzie, of the State Agricultural College, before the Kansas 
Academy of Science, and published in the proceed ii)ga of its 
eighth annual meeting, and the following, etc.: 

"We hear much from every quarter of the health fulness so jfen- 
erally characteristic of the climate of Kansas; ami no purson Son^ 
resident wUhin the State can have failed to be strongrly impressed 
by the unmistakable health-producing and health -Hustaliiing fea^ 
tures of Kansas atmosphere. None of us need to be remiQ(le<i of 
the jereneral immunity which we enjoy from theinruads of l>ronc5nal 
and hing difficulties ; nor recall the startling recoMTies which we 
have all witnessed when invalids are brought into our niidiit, com- 
pletely prostrated by these maladies as they prevail in more eastern 
localities. I doubt not every thoughtful student haw carefully 
sought for the adequate causes which have brought about so ad- 
mirable a sanitary result. Our altitude above the sea i.s eons id era- 
Me, and yet is manifestly insufiicient to account for no well marked 
a condition. Our atmosphere is proverbially a dry one, Xow\ It 
in far from being the object of this paper to attempt any solutiua 
of this interesting problem, in which so many elements must 
obviously enter, and in the discussion of which any unanijnity of 
opinion is well-nigh impossible. It is simply my des^ire to call your 
attention, as a possible explanation of our climati*?: superiority, to 
the existence of an element which has thus far received little 
attention among us : the ozone, everyw^here prevalent in Kansas 
atmosphere. Ozone itself is now regarded by leading authorkit^ 
as merely condensed oxygen, with a density of one and a half tiiiio^ 
that of oxygen. A colorless gas of a powerful pungent odor 
(whence its name, * odor producer*), exerting a peculiar irritating 
effect upon the mucus membrane of the throat and Umg>* ; and 
with the oxidizing characteristics of ordinary o^vvgeu much in- 
tensified. It will attack metaLs, and decompose binary salt^, whieli 
\t IB entirely beyond the power of ordinary oxygen to touch. 
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^ But from whatever source produced, it is obvious that by far 
the larger portion of our atmospheric ozone must, on account of 
its intense oxidizing powers, be almost instantly consumed by 
decomposing organic matter wherever present. The atmosphere 
immediately surrounding stables or out-houses, or over decaying 
refuse heaps, will afford not the slightest trace of ozone ; not, we 
are to understand, that it may not be* there produced, but when 
formed it is at once consumed in the oxidizing processes in pro^ 
gress in such loc-ilities. Hence, we are not surprised to learn that 
in cities the indication of its presence is much more feeble than in 
the pure air of the country uninterrupted by organic effluvia. * * 
It is well known that when existing in the atmosphere in too great 
abundance, it occasions attacks of bronchitis and other bronchial 
disorders." 

The followiug pertinent remarks are from Ziemson's Cy- 
clopedia : 

*' Instances occur every now and then, in which, with every con- 
dition present for the development of malaria, this poison is en- 
tirely lacking. We cannot account for these exceptions unless it 
be on the ground of the disinfecting properties of ozone, which is 
said to be largely developed in some marshes." 

The following extracts from a letter from Prof. Kedzie, to 
the writer, shall close this report: 

?* I fear that as yet too little is known to enable us to speak very 
positively of its supposed relation to certain types of disease. But 
observations, both in this State, in northern Minnesota, and in 
Michigan, afford very strong indications that such relations do ac- 
tually exist. What we now need are careful observations upon the 
presence of ozone throughout the entire year, together with an ex- 
act record of the prevailing disease of each season in t];ie same 
locality. * * * I can conceive a no more perfect corps of ob- 
servers than a good number of intelligent physicians scattered 
throughout the State, who, in addition to a record of the cases met 
in their practice, could conduct throughout the year a series of 
ozone observations. Should your society feel disposed to move in 
the matter, I should take pleasure in furnishing its observers a 
complete set of color scales, record blanks and sensitive paper, for 
the entire year, at what the material cost me (S2.50 per set), only 
requesting that a copy of each record be forwarded me for tabula- 
tion. Taken in connection with a similiar work now being con. 
ducted under the supervision of the State Board of Health of 
Michigan, such a series of records would certainly lead to interest- 
ing, scientific and practical results." 

Lawrence, Kansas, 5ih mo., 9tb, 1876. 
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REPORT ON SURGERY, 

BY J. H. VAN EMAN, M. D. 

GrfiNTLEMBN: Disliking* to bring before tUla Society any tb tog 
of a didactic character, embodying facts and theories already 
familiar to the reading and thinking members of the profes- 
eioD, and already set forth in formal works oa surgery, or In 
reports and monographs on surgical subjects, I long hesitated 
as to the subject-matter for my paper on surgery. I finally 
concluded to give a brief clinical history of the more im- 
portant of my surgical cases for the last year — hoping by this 
course to bring before you, if nothing new, at least some of 
the points raised in my own mind while treating these cases, 
and as "In a multitude of counselors there is wisdom,'' be 
eatibled by the remarks which this paper may possibi}' bring 
forth, to treat similar cases which may arise in the future, 
with greater pleasure, credit and profit 

April 30, 1875. — Saw A. W., aged 5, female^ colored. One 
week previously, while holding a small child in her arms, and 
standing on the lower rung of a ladder, about eight inches 
from the floor, she slipped, and fell backwards, her ri^ht foot 
lying on the rung and the child falling across her thigh. 
She could not walk nor stand on that leg when placed upon 
her feet Her parents supposed she had sprained her knee, 
and did not send for a physician. On examioatioD, found a 
transverse fracture of os femoris through the center of middle 
third. Placed tjie child on its back in bed, and prepared and 
applied five coaptation splints, secured by roller bandage^ and 
then applied Hamilton's apparatus, which he describes as 
fallows: **Two long side splints connected by a crosspiece at 
the lower ends, and reaching upward to near the axillae, sepa- 
rated a little more widely below than above, so as to reader 
the perineum more accessible, are laid upon each side of the 
body. The leg of the broken limb is secured to the long splint 
with a roller; the remainder of the limb, the opposite Umb and 
the body are made fast with broad and separate strips of 
cloth." Watched the progress of the case closely, aad at the 
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end of Rve weeks removed all the dressings. Found the union 
complete and the limb perfect in every respect. 

July 3, 1875. — J. B., aged about 36, German, saddler, single, 
very muscular, was violently thrown from a wagon, and strik- 
ing on the point of his right shoulder and head, fractured his 
right clavicle near the junction of the outer and middle third. 
Applied Fox's apparatus; also confined the arm to body 
with a roller bandage. Perfect unison occurred in six weeks, 
with but little dcformit3\ 

SEPTeMBER 27.-vT. D., aged 53, Irish, married, extremely 
round-shouldered, fell off his horse while trying to throw his 
right foot on the left side of the horse's neck. He struck on 
his shoulder and fractured his left clavicle in outer third. Ap^ 
plied dressing after the plan of Dr. E. M. Moore, of Rochester, 
N. Y. Did not succeed in getting good coaptation of fragments 
until I used a moderately large axillary pad. This I believe to 
have been priacipally owing to the conformation of the man. 
On account of want of care on the part of the patient (he Went 
to cutting up corn), I found the displacement, three weeks 
after the accident, fully as great as at the beginning. I care- 
fully readjusted the'dressing and inculcated greater caution. 
At the end of nine weeks good bony union had taken place, 
but the deformity was marked. The most uncomfortable fea- 
ture in the use of Moore's dressing, in this case, arose from 
the pressure upon the ulnar nerve. In the treatment of these 
cases, I obtained the best results from the modified Fox dress- 
ing. Should the patient with fractured clavicle be a young 
lady, or any one with whom it might be a great object to avoid 
any deformity, my experience and observation lead me to the 
conclusion that keeping the patients on their backs, on a firm, 
even bed, during the whole time of treatment, will give by far 
the most perfect results. 

November 10, 1876. — Miss B, aged 18, was thrown from a 
buggy in very rapid motion, and sustained a backward and 
slightly outward dislocation of both bones of right forearm. 
Saw her seven hours after the accident. Found the whole arm 
greatly swollen, flexed at an angle of about 120 degrees, and 
semi-pronated. Not having chloroform, I proceeded to reduce 
without it, but had to call to my assistance three able-bodied 
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men before I succeeded. Applied anterior and posterior paato- 
board splinbB and a roller bandage, and directed eontinucua 
cold-water dressings. On the third day removed all dresaiogsi 
and eammenced passive motion. Last saw Miss B. Februar}^ 
lat, 1876. Ske says her arm is as good as ever. Flexion is 
perfect; extension a little less than natural. 

I wish to aay a word here on the subject of paseive motiop* 
All worka which I have been able to consult, on dislocations 
and fractures, speak of passive motion, but none give any very 
deiDlte directions as to the time after the^accldent when pas- 
sive motton should be commenced. Hamilton says, in speak- 
ing of such dislocations as the above, "passive motion should 
be commenced at an early day." 

Men eminent in the profession have said to me; "In such 
cases you must depend on your own judgment." Now, a 
man's judgment in such cases, to be of any value» must be 
baaed on his experience. Under present plans of teacbing, or, 
perhaps I should say, of being taught, the average medical 
man has no experience worth talking about in the earlier por- 
tion of h\B professional life. In the management of such casea 
he is utterly at sea. I know that from the omission of more 
definite directions many siich cases are treated with a painful 
feeling of uncertainty as t6 the proper course to bo pursued. 
In ray own eases hereafter I shall commence passive roolion 
on the third or fourth day, unless a great amount of swelling 
or some other complication should make such action utterly 
impossible. 

September 15. — Saw P., aged 9; past history good; family 
history fair. Five days previously he cut his kue^ with a corn 
cutter. The wound was one half inch in length an the inner 
side of the patella, very angry looking, and giving exit to a 
thin, glairy, and slightly bloady fluid. Knee greatly swollen 
and very hot; limb flexed at right angles; axillary tempera- 
ture 102*'. He had not slept any for three nights, and waa 
crazy with pain. His parents had already given him an ac- 
tive purging* R: Tinct. aconite rad. gtts. ij, once id throe 
hours; Tinct. opii gtts. x — xx, every two to fuur lioure, pro re 
nata. Straightened the limb, and while an assistant made 
strong extension, applied a long posterior splint with roller 
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bandage. Directed hot or cold applicattdns to ^iDce, to be 
varied as desired by the patient; diet to consist of milk. This 
line of treatment was carried out, with slight modifications, 
for twelve days, when I commenced passive motion. The case 
was discharged October 23d, with mobility of Joint but slightly 
impaired. The limb at date of writing is perfect for all useful 
purposes. 

October 2. — Saw J., aged 11. One week before I saw him 
he cut his knee with a corn -cutter, at almost the same point 
as preceding case. The cut was one inch in length, and 
opened freely the cavity of the joint. Knee terribly swollen, 
and leg flexed at right angles. Partially straightened the 
limb and applied improvised splint and bandage. R.: Tinct 
veratrum V. (Norwood's) gtts. ij — iij, once in four hours. 
Tinct. opii gtts. xv — xxx, every two to six hours. Also, pills 
C. C. iJ, once in eight hours till bowels are thoroughly moved. 
October 5, found his general condition about the same. Leg 
again flexed. Administered chloroform, straightened the leg, 
and while an assistant made extension, applied long and thor- 
oughly padded posterior splint with roller bandage. Con- 
tinued other treatment with necessary changes in time and 
quantity. Diet, milk and beef tea. Commenced passive 
motion October 27. Discharged the case October 29. His 
father informed me a short time since that his recovery is 
complete. 

Saw M., aged 4. Five hours previously she had been struck 
on the head by the larger end of a hickory pole, wedge- 
shaped, and sharp. Length of pole, ten feet; circumference 
of larger end, seven inches. This pole had been thrown down 
the hill by her father, who was not aware of her presence. 
When found, ten minutes after the accident, she was trying to 
get up.- Found a scalp wound three inches in length, begin- 
ning about one inch in front of anterior superior angle right 
parietal bone, and extending backward towards the ear. Also, 
a fracture of the skull about one inch in length and one line 
in width. No depression of skull. While washing out the 
wound about one-fourth teaspoonful of brain escaped. Thor- 
oughly cleaned the wound and brought the edges together by 
an interrupted suture in center of the cut. Gave an active 
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purge of calomel and Jalap. Directed that abe be ki^pt io bed 
with head high, and that cold be applied to iTound by means 
of two folds of muslin wet in cold water Cloths to lie 
changed every five minutes night and day. Diet^ small quan- 
tities of milk, i. e., oz.ij in twenty-four hours. Saw patient 
next morning. Has passed a rather comfortable night Pulse, 
140; was 115 the night of accident. CatharLlc had acted 
very freely. Gave | gtts. Tinct. veratrum (N,) once in four 
hours; other treatment continued. Saw her twenty- four hours 
later. The veratrum had caused vomiting. No other com- 
plaint of bad feeling. Reduced dose of verat. to one half a 
drop. Cold applications continued. To be brief, the same 
line of treatment was continued for six days, (T removed the 
suture at the end of seventy- two hours.) At the end of this 
time the scalp wound had healed In its whole extent by the 
first intention. No complaint was made after the vomiting 
ceased except that we did not give her enough to eat She is 
now, to all appearances, in perfect health. 

TONGANOXIE, KaS. 



HYDROPHOBIA. 

BY H. S. ROBERTS, M. D. 

In the entire range of therapeutics, there probably is no 
Buljject that attracts more univeasal attention, no word in our 
text books or current medical literature, which arrests tlie 
eye more promptly than Hydrophobia. There is no subject 
connected with which every point is more critically weighed- 
This arises not from an infatuation with that whii^h is fearful 
or terribly dangerous, for the class of persons who catch, with 
most avidity, each thought upon this subject, are those who 
too often see death steal in and wrest hia subject from tht^ir 
grasp to do otherwise than weigh, with exact balance, every 
subject brought forward. 

The disease was recognized by the ancient Egyptians, while 
from some of the early Greek medical writers we receive an 
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exact description of the affection, and as perfect differential 
diagnosis from tetanus and acute mania as any at the present 
day. 

Of its causation, probably more has been given us within 
the past century than had been recorded altogether before. 
While authorities at the present time, admitting — as in that 
affection so analogous in many respects, syphilis — that there 
must have been a first case, as an argument for the spontane- 
ous generation of the disease, yet almost universally agree 
that rabies arises alone from inoculation from the bite of an 
animal affected with the same, and give doubtful acceptance 
to those cases where it is claimed that inoculation has not 
been possible. 

It has been argued that rabies has existed as an epizootic 
at different points, and because no person has observed a rabid 
animal, therefore it must have been of spontaneous genera- 
tion. But there is not a recorded case of rabies among the 
wild animals of the many zoological gardens of the world, 
while in them are confined the fox, wolf, and Jackal, each of 
which has been known to have been affected of rabies while 
roaming; and dogs which are under the constant surveillance 
of their masters are known to be affected in less proportion 
than among those having no home and master. Certainly 
spontaneity of origin would not be claifned for variola iaimply 
because it generally appears as an epidemic, and for the reason 
that the exciting cause could not be absolutely ascertained. 

That spontaneity of origin for any one of all of the diseases 
in our nosology will yet be demonstrated to be an absurdity, 
but that a prime, absolute, unvarying cause will be proven for 
each as perfectly as that of scabies, I have not a doubt, 
although it may take the brain of the medical profession for 
a thousand years to perfect. What the specific virus con- 
veyed through the saliva in the production of rabies is, has 
not been shown; but as in the case of the virus of the rattle- 
snake, which has been proven by Prof. S. Weir Mitchell to be 
both chemically and microscopically the same as albumen in 
the white of an egg^ thus demonstrating that in its molecular 
arrangement lies its poisonous nature, it having been intro- 
duced into the stomach, with no ill effects, in amounts that 
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would have produced death instantaneously if injected into 
the veins — so, reasoning from effect to cause, the saliva from 
a rabid dog has repeatedly been introduce<l into the atomaijh, 
and at no time was rabies produced; therefore it is my belief 
that it will yet be shown that the only difference in ihe saHva 
of a rabid and a healthy animal lies in the molecular arrange- 
ment of its constituent parts. 

The danger of inoculation, so far as the Incatiou of the bite 
upon different parts of the human body^ according to Boaley, 
are: wounds of the face, ninety per cent, have hydrophobia; 
upon the hand, sixty-three per cent.; the upper extremities, 
twenty per cent.; the trunk, about forty fier cent, and the 
lower extremities twenty- eight per cent. The eymptoins of 
hydrophobia vary slightly, according to individual idiosyn- 
crasies, but the general symptoms are nearly the same in all 
cases. The bite received from a rabid animal usually heals 
as kindly as that received from one healthy. The absorption 
of the virus varies with the vascularity of the pari bitten, the 
period of incubation being from fourteen days to nine months. 
A few cases have been reported of greater length, but there 
Lould be a doubt thrown in for each. Beyond three months, 
there is almost perfect immunity. The period of latency 
having passed, the active stage is generally ushered in with 
loss of appetite, headache and general lllfeeling, and restless 
sleeping; then there is intense thirst and difiiculty in degluti- 
tion, and when the endeavor is made to quench the thirst, a 
spasm of the muscles of the throat and cheati with convul- 
sions; with this there is hypersesthesia of the entire body — 
BO much so that the pouring of an}' flukl, a breath of air, or 
any rustling of clothes, will induce a couvuUion. 

As ,the disease approaches termination, the symptoms are 
aggravated; there is a wild, haggard look to the face; the eyes 
give evidence of the general spasmodic action, the pupils being 
either dilated to the extreme or contracted to the " pin-hole" — 
usually dilated ; the tongue is dry and swollen; the voice is 
barking; the respiration is hurried; the pulse is wcakj and 
from 130 to IGO beats to the minute; the bowels are usually 
constipated, and the urine scanty and high coloi^ed. The most 
Important symptoms, and which together are pathognomonic 
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of the alfection, are the dread of water and the hypersesthesla, 
either of which will produce spasms of the throat and chest. 
Death supervenes in from twenty-four hours to six days, the 
average being about sixty hours, and may take place during a 
convulsion, or all the active symptoms may subsidy, the ability 
to swallow return, intellection be resumed, and there be a per- 
fect calm for some hours. 

The prognosis of hydrophobia is always unfavorable, not 
from the fact that it cannot be cured, but that it has always 
had a fatal termination, the reported cases of cures not bear- 
ing scientific investigation. The prognosis being thus always 
of a serious nature, it becomes necessary that the most active 
prophylactic measures should be pursued. According to 
French statistics, of 192 persons who died of hydrophobia, to 
111, not one was cauterized; the remainder had the cautery 
applied late. Of 200 persons bitten by rabid animals, 134 
were cauterized; and of that number 69 per cent, escaped, and 
31 per cent, had hydrophobia. I can but believe that in those 
cases the cautery was inefficiently used. Adhering firmly to 
the principle of inoculation from a rabid animal as the source 
of every case of hydrophobia, the prevention of rabies becomes, 
naturally, the first subject in the consideration of prophylaxis. 
In this measure the State and municipal authorities should be 
the active agents. The township officers should be required 
to make a complete list of dogs, upon which a high special tax 
shoulii be levied, in order thereby to reduce the number to the 
minimum. The owners of dogs should be required to place 
upon each a collar bearing the owner's name. All others 
should be destro3'ed. To each owner of a dog should be fur- 
nished, by the Slate, a pamphlet stating concisely the premon- 
itory symptoms of canine rabies, the subsequent symptoms 
when the disease is fully established, and finally the most sim- 
ple prophylactic measures in case a human being is bitten. 

The following nut, from the Medical Record of July 15, 
1874, contains a kernel of delicate humor within: 

"Dr. Jitzki communicated to the Imperial Society of Wilna, 
Russia, a fact of some interest. A very savage dog was in the 
habit of killing vipers, and the mouth and neck were covered with 
3car8 and wounds inflicted by them. This animal was bitten by a 
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rabid dog- which had already bitten several cattle and another dog, 
aU of which perished from rabies. The owner of this dog secured 
and watchefl him, intending to kill him on tht^ fin^t symptoms of 
rabies, but nothing of the kind appeuretl, A similar ca.se occurred 
with a woman in the same locality." 

Let every physician 6iipi>]y himself with a rattlesnake or 
copperhead for the purpose of protecting all joung doga by 
Inoculation. 

In Yauatt's report of four hundred perBOSS and animals 
bitten by rabid animals, who were cauterized by him, all 
escaped. In prophylaxis of hydrophobia, where it is possible, 
the followiDg course should be purBued: Wash the part bitten 
with soap and water, or water with a little bicarbonate of soda 
in it; then apply dry cups; after which cauterize the wouod 
thoroughly with solid nitrate of silver, made cone shapoil. 
Cups not being convenient, the wound may be sucked. If on a 
part convenient, by the person bitten; if not, by auyone, it 
having been demonstrated, as already stated, that the virus 
can be taken into a healthy stomach with perfect safety* Ex- 
cision of tlic wound, after first washing, with the application 
of dry cups and free cauterization, has the merit of causing a 
free fiowof blood and a possible washing away of the virus 
thereby, with the possibilitj* of extending the surface over 
which the virus ia spread. Many methods of cauterization 
have been used — the actual cautery with a white-hot iron, boib 
ing oil, the various caustic aciils, the explosion of gunpowder 
in the wounds etc. etc. — each of which Is vahiable .according 
to the time when and the vigor with which they are used. 
The repetition of cauterization is advised, but upon the time 
and efllciency of the^rs^ application depends the safety of the 
one bitten. 

Of the varied tricks of jugglery and secret remedies used as 
preventive, the chief action of which was and is upon the mind, 
a single example, taken from an address on *' Medical Delu- 
sions,*' by a physician in New York, is given, chiefly because 
It contains a valuable grain In the midst of the cbafTr 

"In 1806, the Pennsylvania Lejriftl at n re paid one thousand dol- 
lars to an iudiviflual for makiiiir known the secret remedy by which 
he prevcntHl hydrophobia in all cases. It is as follows ; One 
ounce of dog's jaw-bone, burnt and x>owdered ; one ounce of tht 
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false tongue of a newly-foaled colt, burnt and powdered ; this to 
be made into a paste by mixing with verdigris obtained from old 
copper coin, after being buried in the ground— that of George II. 
being the most efficacious. This paste to be applied to the wound 
—after which there is no danger." 

The golden grain contained in this is, that finely-powdered 
animal charcoal is an excellent absorbent -of all poisonous 
matters. 

In the treatment of hydrophobia, when once it is established, 
there is little of hope. Almost 'every article in the materia 
medica, together with every system of treatment, has been 
used; brain and nerve stimuli, and brain and nerve sedatives; 
arterial stimuli, and arterial sedatives; tonic treatment, and 
depletory treatment; vapor baths, and cold doaches; each and 
all have signally failed. 

Upon opium and its preparations have medical men depended 
most, and while it has at no time had a curative action, there 
has been a remarkable tolerance of it. For a number of years 
it has been in mj* mind that woorari, acting as it does by par- 
alyzing tlie nerve center, could be used with benefit in hydro- 
phobia, and it has recently come to my notice of two cases 
cured by its use. The source of information was not very re- 
liable; however, it is a drug that I believe should have a more 
extended trial by the profession in this affection, and should 
an opportunity occur would try it myself. The most that can 
be said, from what is already known, is, treat sj^mptoms. 

The specific object of this paper was the tracing to a definite 
source of a rumor which had become quite common in the 
western portion of this State (Kansas) and the general west- 
ern aad southwestern frontier, that the bite of the different 
species of the genus mephitis (common skunk) invariably pro- 
duced hydrophobia. In other words that the salivary glands 
of the mephitis was the nidus fur the spontaneous generation 
of the virus of rabies, by means of its ordinary normal secre- 
tion.^ It has been said that the bite was held in greater dread 
by frontiersmen, buffalo hunters, etc., than that of the copper- 
head. In order to obtain as many facts as possible upon this 
subject, letters were addressed to the medical officers at the 
various military posts through the West and Southwest; as, 
also, to a number of physicians in private practice, and to such 
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other individuals from whom it was belieTed Infonnatton could 
be obtained. The request was for facts, with names, dates, 
etc., of persons bitten by the skunk, whether hydrophobia had 
or had not been produced. 

While It was believed that whatever there might be con- 
nected with this .subject was of recent date, yet a thorough 
search has been made through all of the treatises at my com- 
mand, that of latest date being the article [on hydrophobia, 
by Profi?98or Bollinger of Munich, in Ziemsaen's Cyclopedia; 
and, it is needless to add, not a single item was found in any 
of Lhem pointing to a knowledge that hydrophobia had ever 
been produced by the bite of mephitis. This certainly could 
not have been because of no person having been bitten by 
that animal in the various States east from this, or other 
portions of the American continent, as this pest of poultry- 
men has long been known through much of the present civ 
iiized globe. Writers upon zoology, in deacribiag the genus, 
mention the rank, characteristic odor, but by none is its bite* 
spoken of as a matter of serious consideration, and had the 
noxious character of its bite been virulent above that of all 
other animals, it certainly would not have been reser%^ed to 
so late a date for discovery. In No. 227 (March 13, 1875) 
of the Medical Record, is a report of a number of cases, by 
Dr. J. H, Janeway, Assistant Surgeon, U. S. A,, and in the 
American Journal of Medical Sciences, for October, 1875, is 
the report of a single case by Dr. J. A. Wolf, Acting Assist- 
ant Surgeon, U. S. A. These constitute all of medical liter- 
ature that could be found bearing upon this subject The 
article by Dr. J. H. Janeway shows him to have been a close 
observer and a thoroughly scientific man. His cases were all 
at or near Fort Hays, in this State. The case of Dr. Wolf 
was at Fort McKavitt, Texas. The siraptoras, as given by 
him, are those which pertain to almost every case of hydro- 
phobia — Hushed face ; hot, dry skin ; pulse from 125 to 135 
beats to the minute ; eyes unnaturally brilliant, with some 
dilated, some contracted ; tongue furred and somewhat swol- 
len ] extremely restless, with frequent catching at the throat, 
and convulsions upon water being poured, or air moving in 
the room. The so-called characteristic pustules under the 
tongue were wanting in all his-cases. 
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Of Dr. Janeway's cases nine died, and with one hydro- 
phobia was prevented; eight cases of bites of the skunk were 
reported by him, with no ill result. Altogether I have ob- 
tained seventeen well-authenticated cases in which death from 
hydrophobia followed the bite of the skunk ; thirteen cases 
where hydrophobia did not result, notwithstanding no treat- 
'ment whatever, cauterization or other, was given ; one ease 
in which a dog died with well marked symptoms of rabies 
( of the sullen or melancholic variety), following the bite of 
this animal, although he had been previously bitten three or 
four times in encounters with them ; and ten cases of dogs 
having been bitten while destroying them, in which rabies did 
not follow. 

One of the cases has a point of so much interest in it that 
I will give it more full3^ In the early part of May; 1873, 
Dr. Jaycox, a physician living in Western Kansas, was bitten 
in the hand by a skunk which was destroying his chickens, 
at night. The wound healed rather kindly, and thought of 
it dropped until in July following, when he felt a peculiar 
sensation in the cicatrix, and aching up the arm from it. He 
had loss of appetite, and general " malaise ;" his eyes were 
brilliant and glaring ; he had high fever, and was extremely 
nervous. In the latter stage of the disease his voice been me 
altered, was shrill or barking. In the treatment, ^hhli was 
directed by himself, rests the peculiarity; he ate ice and drank 
ice water, and whenever he felt a convulsion coming on, which 
was preceded by what seemed as he described a rush of blood 
to the head and upper part of the neck ( this was so much so 
that the parts presented to the attendants a deeply congested 
look ), he directed iced water to be poured upon the poetcrior 
portion of the head, and allowed to run down over his liody 
as he sat in a tub. This would abate the symptoms, aad 
leave him pale and calm. As his friends had but a email 
supply of ice, it soon gave out, and convulsions, with choking 
sensations of a fearful nature, followed one another rapidly 
until death released him — it having been four days from the 
commencement of the attack — he having been conscious up to 
fifteen hours prior to death. 
This case shows that there may ^e rabies in the human 
2§ 
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subject, without hydrophobia. All of the cases of liydroiiho- 
bia from this cause, excepting the one from Fort McKaviit 
— and letters were received from army medical officers in 
Texas and New Mexico, that although they had known of 
the skunk for years near their posts, yet had never beard of a 
case of hydrophobia from their bite — were in the wt^slern 
part of this State (Kansas), and near the lines of the Alt bi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe and Kansas Pacific railroads, Thne 
you will see the geograpbical limit is quite circumscribed. 

It may be asked, if rabies is not of spontaneous origin in 
the skunk, whence arises it ? My answer is, probnbly from 
inoculation from the bite of rabid wolves. A number of 
cases of hydrophobia from the bite of rabid wolvca hnvQ 
been reported from the western part of this State with in the 
past ten years, and as it is known to be more ferocious, when 
rabid, than the dog — biting almost everything in its paib — 
it would not be surprising for it to bite even so offensive an 
animal as the skunk. 

That the bite of the skunk, when not given in self defense, 
should be a subject of great dread, is not to be wondered at, 
as it is an animal which, while of nocturnal habits, is natu- 
rally timorous. According to Dr. Janeway, .it is a demon- 
strated fact that the mephitis loses its characteristic odor tiiw^n 
being affected with rabies, and will then attack when iinpro 
voked. Its bite is almost invariably received at night— 
when little immediate attention is given — upon the face er 
hand. One case only reported to me was bitten elsewhere, it 
being in the great toe. These parts, unprotected by clothing 
to prevent the contact of saliva, furnish an excellent nidus for 
the rabid virus. 

The facts obtained are evidence conclusive that the bite of 
any variety of mephitis per se will not produce hydrophobia, 
and onl}', as with the dog or any other animal, when Ihe ani- 
mal is itself rabid from inoculation, is its bite poisonous. 
One thing more is shown, that vigorous prophylactic treat 
ment should be given to every bite from them, for the bite 
^, may be during the stage of incubation, when the charaeteristic 

i'' secretion has not ceased, and reasoning from analogy, the bite 

would prove serious. 
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As to the exceeding dread by frontiersmen of the bto, 
above that of a poisonous snake : Were the stick of nitrate 
of silver as usual a portion of their outfit as the bottle of 
whisky, this probably would not be held by them ; foi- as 
they have implicit faith in the one, which is not absolute in 
its action, so they might soon learn of the other, which, as 
has been already shown, has been demonstrated to be pro- 
tective. 



CARBOLIC ACID. 

BY H. O. HANAWALT, M. D. 

Among the comparatively new medicinal agents, Don^, 
perhaps, have been more generally experimented with by the 
profession at large, and, on the whole, with such satisfactory 
results as carbolic acid. Runge discovered it in 1634, in 
coal tar, and named it carbolic acid. It was not,* however, 
until 1841, that Laurent gave it a more thorough investiga- 
tion, and described it as hidrated oxide of phenyl. Its acid 
property having been subsequently recognized, it received the 
name of phenio acid. It would, however, seem that its claim 
to be classed among the acids is very feeble; for, a) thong b it 
combines with salifiable bases, it will neither neutralize the 
alkalies nor affect the color of litmus. Wood expresses its 
composition by the formula Cu Hg 0-fHO. It is found 
in the shops in crystals and in solution. If exposed to tbe 
light or air, the solution becomes dark, very offensive, aiul 
more disagreeable to the taste. The mode of preparation, 
which has recently much improved, and the further particulars 
of its properties, I small omit. 

In its pure state it is a powerful irritant to the skio, pro- 
ducing a whiteness of the surface, which is attributed to its 
property of coagulating albumen. The effect on the mucous 
membrane is the same, and if continued long enough, pro- 
(ivices a superficial caqstic effect. Taken internally, in lurge 
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quaDLities, U operates as a corrosive poisoD, several cases of 
death or serious injury having been reported. Ita effeete, 
when internally taken, have been more Iboroiig^lilj' stuilied 
within the past two years. In medicinal doses it is slightly 
fitiinulatiDg to the circulation. It is also a diuretic and ex- 
pectorant. In experiments made by Dr, Eempster, of Utica, 
N. Y., on Bome of the smaller anhnals, by conlining them in 
large glass vessels, with liquid carbolic aeid, he observed tbat 
they were first greatly excited, soon began to stiow signs of 
Intoxication, by their staggering movementB, which were fol- 
lowed by a state of anesthesia, and death preceded by violent 
convulsions. (Amer. Jour. Med. Sc.^ July, 1868.) Last Octo- 
ber I made similar experiments with four mice, but in only 
one instance was the anesthesia followed by convuleiona. Af- 
ter the period of excitrftion, a state of profound stupor grad- 
\ni\]y enauctb In this condition tljey would slowly' assume a 
crouching position, from which ttiey were aroused by pinching 
the toes, but only to relapse immediately into tbc state of men- 
tal inactivity. After a period of some thirty minutes, they 
began to exhibit a loss of the co ordinating power, and sood 
were entirely helpless, every muscle being apparently par- 
alyzed. Death followed in from a quarter to a half-liour, only 
one of them showing a tendency to convulsions. Tbese ob- 
servations indicate that the cerebrum Is affected before the 
cerebellum. 

But the most important property of carbolic acid is its de- 
structive inJiucnce on the lower grade of organic life. A very 
weak solution will destroy vegetable mold. It is very effective 
in preventing putrefaction in all animal substances. It also 
prevents fermentative processes in or out of the body. 

Carbolic acid is very eflScient ia those gastric atfectJoDS de- 
pendent OD the fermentation of indigested food, flatulence, 
yeasty vomiting, and in obstinate diarrluca, with oSensive 
stools. After ireating a child, two years old, aflected .with a 
persisting diarrhoia, for a week with nearly all the routine 
remedies, I put him on teaspoon ful doses of a five- drop solution 
of carbolic acid every six hours, which immediatel}' changed 
the character of the dejections, and after the fourth dose it wa^ 
found unnecessary to continue treatment. 
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In cases of gastralgia, especially when accompanied with 
fetid eructations, it has, in my hands, proven very effective. 
In one such case, where I had given morphia, belladonna and 
gelseminum ineffectual trials, drop-doses of liquid carbolic acid 
gave immediate i^lief There is no doubt that it is of use in 
typhoid fever, especially if meteorism be marked. One of the 
physicians on the staff of the Cincinnati Hospital (Dr. Davis, 
I think) reported favorably of its use in several cases in 1872. 
In all the so-called zymotic diseases, as scarlatina, diphtheria,, 
etc., independently of its usefulness as a local application, it 
is now largely given on the theoretical ground of its anti- 
ferraentativp property. 

Attention ha% recently baon directed to the treatment of 
whooping cough by carbolic acid inhalations. In the British 
Medical Journal of Octol)er 16, 1875, Dr. Harrison says: 

" During the early part of the present year I had under care 
about forty cases of whooping cough, occurring amongst the chil- 
dren of officers connected with her majesty's convict prison. At the 
suggestion of Dr. Lee, I tried the inhalations of the carbolic acid 
vapor. * * * Great relief followed these inhjilations, the distress- 
ing paroxysms accompanying the cough being especially alleviated; 
and the parents remarked that a good night's rest invarial)ly fol- 
lowed after they had inhaled. This course of treatment was con- 
tinued every other day for about five weeks, and proved eminently 
successful in all but two cases, in which it caused some amount of 
bronchial irritation, and had in consequence to be discontinued. 
During the epidemic two fatal cases occurred, both having suffered 
the previous winter from capillary bronchitis, being of weakly 
constitutions. These two had not inhaled the vapor. Two adult 
cases came under notice, one aged 28, the other 35." 

I have employed it in but one case, a mild one, and the 
parents informed me that the paroxysms were shortened and 
their frequency much reduced As these ends are very desir- 
able in this distressing affection, I think the remedy merits a 
fair trial. 

But it is s^s a topical remedy that carbolic acid has been mostly 
celebrated. Its antiseptic and antizymotic properties render 
it peculiarly valuable in this respect. Several other agents 
have a greater power to neutralize effluvia than carbolic acid — 
aa chlorine, bromine, and permanganate of potash. Inde.ed, it 
is denied that carbolic acid has any effect on the effluvia, save 
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to cover it up by its ovn more pungent exhalations. Carbolic 
acid acts on the putrefactive and fermentative sources of the 
exhalations by destroying the animal and vegetable organisms, 
when the matter ceases to smell, simply because it ceases to 
putrefy or ferment; while by the use of other deodorizers, it is 
only by their constant presence that the odor is prevented, 
and the putrefaction goes on unchecked. 

As a paraciticide, carbolic acid is highly useful as a topical 
application in all diseases dependent on the presence of micro- 
scopic plants or animals, as scabies, in which it destroys tke 
itch insect; the different forms of porrigo and trichosia, 
pltryasis, thrush of infants, and in all cases of minute vermin. 
In these cases it may be applied in weak solution, in the form 
of ointment, or, if the affection be widely diffused, in the form 
of bath. I have given no other prescription for three years for 
scabies but a solution of carbolic acid, the strength varying with 
the extent of surface involved, and 1 do not now remember a 
single failure. In the different forms of porrigo, I deem it of 
especial value, particularly in that form affecting the heads of 
infants; and in these cases, if there is much diffusion, it should 
not be applied as a wash, but in the form of a poultice. Last 
December I prescribed a carbolic- acid wash, together with con- 
stitutional treatment, for a child affected with an erruption of 
the head. In a few days I was hastily summoned to see the 
child, and found it presenting strong tendencies to convulsions 
there being decided opisthotonus, a marked congestion of the 
conjunctiva, with slight strabismus. The scalp presented one 
coalesced mass of honey-combed scabs, of a dark, almost black, 
appearance. I gave the parents an unfavorable prognosis, 
ordered potass, brom. grs. iv., ellx. ammo, valer. gtts. v. every 
two hours. I then ordered a flax-seed poultice mixed with a 
solution of the strength of about one per cent of carbolic acid. 
This was spread on a cloth, fashioned like a cap, but with less 
concavity, and made to cover the whole scalp. In six hours 
this was removed, to give place to a fresh one. When the sec- 
ond was removed, the scabs were found changed to a light yel- 
low color, the thin, ichorous discharge to a healthy pus, and at 
numerous points granulations were springing up. The 
poultices were then renewed twice daily, and in ten days it 
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was almost entirely well. I have never seen it recommended 
as an ingredient of poultices, but in such cases as the above, I 
believe it to be the best mode of application. I have also tried 
it in the same manner in sloughing wounds, with equal!}' good 
results. 

In compoun.d fractures carbolic acid is of incalculable value. 
In these cases it should be used in the undiluted, or but 
slightly diluted, form. In 1871 I saw a case of compound, 
comminuted fracture of the leg, with a wound the size of a sil- 
ver dollar, treated with the pure acid; and it healed entirely by 
first intention, though the patient was not seen until some 
eight hours after the accident. 

In the spring of 1870 I saw a very interesting case under 
charge of my preceptor. Dr. C. Smith, of Bloomingburg, Ohio, 
which very strongly illustrates the power of carbolic acid to 
arrest destructive ulcerative processep. It was in the person 
of Mr. C, an unmarried man, aged 35. In the previous winter 
he began to experience some difficulty in his throat, which 
slowly grew worse for about two months, when pn examination, 
the uvula and soft palate -were found to be covered by ulcer- 
ated patches, very strongly suggesting'a specific cause; but as 
all evidences of the primary affection were wanting, and as the 
history, b}' the patient himself, did not support the theory, it 
was excluded. The nitrate of silver was generously employed, 
and as there was considerable anaemia, he was put upon tonics. 
In a week he returned, and the throat was found to be even in 
a worse condition than before. This time the uvula was am- 
putated, all the involved parts of the palate cut away, and then 
thoroughly cauterized. A few days after it was found that 
the destruction was still going on more rapidly than ever. It 
was with difficulty that deglutition, especially of liquids, was 
accomplished, as in the act they were forced up through the 
nares. Articulation, too, was defective, and accompanied by a 
peculiar nasal sound. I do not know how much longer the 
treatment spoken of was continued, but it was at least for a 
few weeks, when it was determined to try carbolic acid, then 
but little used in rural practice. A solution of carbolic acid and 
glycerine was applied three or four times daily. In a few days 
it was apparent that ulceration was, temporarily at least, 
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arrested; and by its continued use the ulcerated pita began 
to he^l, and the appetite, which had become very delicate, 
gr^w better. I saw him some months after, when be informed 
me that his throat was entirely well, and that he weighed 
(heavier than he had done for a long time. 

It is highly recommended in diphtheria and ficarlalina. In 
the former disease it should be used in the outset, If possible. 
It is also useful in hemorrhoids, rectal fistulas, kucorrha?a, 
offensive lochial discharges, and otitis. In chronic ca^es ol' 
otorrhoeal discharge, I have found its use by injections in the 
•external ear, of eminent value. In ulceration of the os uteri, 
a small piece of the crystal acid may be applied through the 
speculum directly to the part, held there, and allowed to melt. 
In all cases of abnormal discharge from the uterus, or vagioa, 
and especially if it be offensive, the free use of carbolic acid is 
indicated. It may also be effectively employed in ridding the 
rectum of the pin- worm (ascaris vermicular is )f by copiouB 
enemas. 

It is highly recommended as a dentrifrice, in carious teeth 
with offensive breath, and to keep thfe teeth clear of tartar, or 
other morbid deposit. Introduced in the concentrated liquid ■ 

state, on cotton, into the cavity of a carious tooth, it quickly ^ 

relieves pain. For a severe scald, or burn, I have found it 
the most satisfactory of any remedy I have used, as it relieves 
the pain and hastens the cure. I use it in the form of a Una 
ment, according to the formula in the Dispensatory — i. u., one 
part of carbolic acid to six of olive oil, rubbed together, and 
applied on lint. In indolent ulcers of the tibia, and dorsum of 
the foot, I have been less successful, except in one case, where 
I applied it on a poultice. 

The dose of the concentrated liquid is from half a drop to 
two drops, given largel}' diluted with sweetened water. Per- 
haps the best menstruum is glycerine, which tlissolvca it in 
all proportions. For topical application the strength varies, 
according to the object to be attained. A solution contaioing 
one grain to the fluid ounce of water may be used for appli- 
cation, in the form of spray, to the fauces, larynx, and bron- 
chia, by means of the atomizer ; and the strength may be 
increased, if necessary, to four or five ^raios to the duid 
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ounce. For disinfecting sick-chambers, close-sftools, privies, 
or other places where filth is allowed to accumulate, carbolic 
acid is, perhaps, not excelled by any other agent, and for this 
purpose a very dilute solution, or the impure solution found in 
the shops, still further diluted, is all that is required. 

Perhaps the greatest objection which can be urged against 
carbolic add, especially for internal exhibition, is its smell, 
which to some persons is very offensive. After a few doses, 
however, I find that patients usually overcome this. 

In this paper I have endeavored to give the leading indica- 
tions for the use of carbolic acid, believing that many clever 
physicians seldom prescribe it because they have not witnessed 
the miraculous results attributed to it by a few enthusiasts. 

Arvonia, April, 1876. 



A CASE OF COMPOUND, COMMINUTED FRAC- 
TURE OF THE LEG. 

BY R. MORRIS, M. D. 

February 4th, 1876, S. J. C, aged 55, was engaged in pack- 
ing away ice, when a large piece, weighing about two hundred 
pounds, accidentally escaped from the man above him, who 
was delivering it Into a chute to carry it down to that part of 
the building where it was finally stored away, and after sliding 
several feet with increasing velocity, came against his left leg, 
about the junction of the middle with the upper third, fear- 
fully crushing both bones, and driving the end of the fractured 
tibia through the integument, thus making a compound, as 
well as a comminuted fracture. The opening was large enough 
to admit the ends of two fingers. 

I take great pleasure in stating here that I am under many 
obligations to my esteemed friend, Dr. A. Fuller, who ren- 
dered me valuable assistance, and to whom much credit is due, 
for the mode as well as the skill with which the fracture was 
dressed. 
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An examination revealed the fact that the soft parts were 
very much lacerated, and one large Bpifuihun of bone was 
separated from the main shaft of the tibia, but still firmly 
attached to the periosteum. The first thought was to remove 
it; but finding no portion of the periosteum separated from it, 
we concluded to leave it, .and place, as nearly as possible, in 
sHu, while adjusting the main fracture. 

We were not long in deciding upon the course nf treatmcnti 
which waSjN to envelop the whole limb, from the toes to the 
knee, in a firm starch or paste bandage, which was done as fol- 
lOJTs: First, a dry roller was applied, simply moiatecing the 
edges where they overlapped with a little flour paste, lo prevent 
slipping, after which the paste was used freely till three thick- 
nesses of roller were applied. The open wound was covered 
with a light compress, saturated with blootl. Four light splints 
wore now carefully applied, observing to leave sutfieient space 
between those in which the flesh wound was inclosed to admit. 
of making an opening for the discharge of pus, in case sui:- 
puration should occur, without disturbing the general dressing. 
Our object was to convert a compound fracture, if possiblej 
into a simple one, which, to our infinite gratification, was ac- 
complished most perfectly. 

It would be too tedious, as well as unnecessary, to give in 
detail the subsequent management of this iuteresting case. 
Sufllce it to say, that this first dressing was permitted to 
remain undisturbed about. six weeks, except at the end of four 
weeks a flap opening was made over the region of the flesh 
wound, to learn what was going on there, and also to ascer- 
tain what progress was being made towards bony union. 
Finding everj^thing satisfactory', this opening was closed until 
the time above mentioned. 

At this time the bandage was becoming quite loose, in con- 
sequence of the subsidence of the swell iug. I divided the 
bandage in its entire length, taking out iibout an inch, and 
tightening it up with several strips, similar to the many-tailed 
bandage. I was well pleased to find a good degree of firm- 
ness at this period, and my patient began to help himself 
around with crutches. The only troublesome symptom dur- 
ing the course of treatment was a severe aod persistent pain 
in the course of the anterior tibial nerve. 
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I have omitted to mention one item in tbe management of 
this ease, namely, the means used to secure extension and 
counter-extension. This was accomplished very successfully 
by two splints extending from a little above the knee to about 
four inches below the heel, with small holes in each end^ 
through which suitable straps were passed and so fastened as 
to effect the desired object. These splints were applied, one 
on the inner and the other on the outer side of the leg. The 
leg was put upon an inclined plane to aid the extension^ 
which was all that was necessary, if anything, after the paste 
hardened. 

It is now a little over three months since the accident. The 
patient is quite comfortable, and gets around nicely with one 
crutch, and does some manual labor. 

I have been induced to report this case to the society, not 
because of anything new or original in its treatment, but to 
illustrate what I deem the superior advantages of the prin- 
ciple involved in the management of fractures generally with 
the starch or paste bandage. The addition of glue, where 
greater firmness is desired, will be found valuable. 

Lawrence, Kas., May 9, 1876. 



RUPTURE OF PERINEUM. 

BY C. V. MOTTRAM, M. D. 

' A case of ruptured perineum came under my observation a 
few weeks since, a brief report of which I desire to submit to 
the society. 

Mrs. F., aged 30, married in July, 1871 (then aged 25), 
became pregnant in March, 1873, and was confined in No- 
vember. She was forty-five hours in hard labor. The liquor 
amnii escaped at six oVlock Monday evening, and she was 
finally delivered with forceps, at three o'clock Wednesday 
afternoon, of a still-born child. In accomplishing the deliv- 
ery, the perineum was ruptured through tbe sphincter ani, and 
through the recto-vaginal septum. 
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Owing to the long-contiDued pressure of the foetal head oq 
the vaginal walls, there was extensive sloughing, which kept 
her months in bed, and incapacitated her for walking until ibe 
following April. No attempt at surgical repair was made, but 
nature accomplished much more than could have been antici- 
pated. 

The present conditions are as follows: The lateral vagionl 
walls (probably the seat of extensive sloughs), have cootracLed 
into a firm, unyielding cicatrix, which, together with a portion 
of the recto vaginal septum remaining entire, form a ring Just 
under the pubic arch» constituting the entrance of what is now 
V • the vagina. This ring or opening will hardly admit the index 

vi finger. Just within this ring, and resting upon the recto- 

vaginal septum, is the uterus, apparently in its normal condi- 
tion. The length of the vagina is only from the os up lo its 
attachment around the neck of the uterus, about one inch. 

The anus is formed of about one-half of the original external 
sphincter and the recto vaginal septum. It is situated about 
one inch from the meatus urinarius, and will barely admit the 
finger. There is no perineum proper — no integument belweea 
i^ the anus and vagina — merely the mucous septum, which Is 

\}\ firm and inelastic. 

f The contraction of the cicatrix being suflicient to draw the 

remains of the anus up beneath the pubic arch, as a conse- 
quence the integument between anus and coccyx is corrcspoiid- 
;:. ingly lengthened, and now measures five or six inches. There 

is partial incontinence of urine, feces and intestinal gases- 
The bowels are moved several times a day. Sheisiu olher 
respcvits in good health and fiesh. 

I now come to the most important part of my report. She 
is two mouths advanced in pregnancy. She and husband are 
bofti anxious to have a living child, and have been informed 
that at seven months, aided by a surgical operation, &he may 
he safely delivered and the child survive. I am of a diflEercnt 
opinion. Owing to the great destruction of tissue, no jsurgieat 
operation beyond that of dividing the cicatricial ring (m bnih 
£;: Bides of the vagina promises anything; but this, at that stage 

/* of development, will not prevent the rupture of what remains 

of the recto-vaginal septum and the integument which now 
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constitute the floor of the pelvis. That being my view of the 
case, I advised the induction of premature labor at the third 
or fourth month, making such surgical operations as should 
be deemed advisable at that time. I should be pleased to hear 
the views of the society on this point. 
Lawkence, Kas., May 9, 1876. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE KANSAS STATE MEDI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 

Lawrence, May 9, 1877. 

The Kansas Medical Society met at Odd Fellows' Hall, 
Lawrence, Kansas, May 9th, 1877, at 2 o'clock p. m., and was 
called to order by the president. Dr. S. H. Roberts. 

Qn motion of Dr. Sinks, Dr. D. C. Jones, of Topeka, was 
made secretary, pro tern. 

On motion of Dr. Schenck, the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting was dispensed with. 

Roll call. — The following members were present, viz. : Drs. 
G. R. Baldwin, W. W. Crook, J. M. Carpenter, C. C, Furley, 
A. Fuller, J. T. P. Gephart, G. W. Haldeman, W. B. Hoover, 
11. O. Hanawalt, D. C. Jones, G. L. Lewis, J. S. Lawrence, 
R. Morris, F. D. Morse, C. V. Mottram, V. W. May, V. G. 
Miller, M. McConnell, T. Sinks, J. M. McMurra}^ A. Newman, 
S. B. Prentiss, H. S. Roberts, J. H. Stuart, W. L. Schenck, J. 
T. Scott, J. H. Van Em an, H. P. Woodward. Honorary ^em- 
6er*.— George Halley, T. B. Lester, A. B. Taylor, S. S.Todd. 

Dr. Sinks moved that Dr. Porter, of Kansas City, who was 
present, be elected an honorary member of this society. Car- 
ried unanimously. 

Dr. H. S. Roberts, the president, then read his address, 
which was referred to t^e committee on publication. 

On motion of Dr. Schenck, the following committees were 
fippointed : 
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On Metric System of Weights and Measures r W. L. Sdienek, 
C. a Furley, J. H. Van Eman. 

On the establishment of Medical Museum and Location of 
Society : D. C. Jones, T. Sinks, C. V. Mottram. 

Dr. Furley moved to amend art. 4th, sec. l, of By Laws, to 
readj " Every member shall pay $1.00 dues annually/* Carried, 

Dr. Sinks offered the following amendment to the By-Laws, 
which was adopted. 

Mesolved, That the By-Laws be amended as follows : 

First, By striking out the following in Sec. 1st of Art. 1st: "Or if 
ht! l>e an undergraduate, he must have had three years af reputable 
prat! t ice in the profession." 

J^et-ond. By omitting all of Sec. 2nd of Art. 1st. 

Dr. Morris made the welcome address. 

Dr. Cochran e's report of finance was read by the secretary 
and referred to the following committee : 

Dre. Van Eman, Hanawalt and Carpenter. 

The bill of D. W. Stormont, for stationery, stamps, etc., ^10, 
and the bill of Dr. Van Eman, of $12 for stationery, etc., wer« 
referred to same committee, who found the treasurer's report 
correct, also the bills of Drs. Stormont and Van Emao, and 
recommended their payment. 

Committee on practical medicine. Dr. Sinks, made a report 
of a case of congenital tetanus, which was referred to commit- 
tee OB publication. 

Report of committee on surgery. Dr. Mottram asked fur- 
ther time, which was granted. 

Report on obstetrics, by Dr. Shoyer, read by Dr. Sinks, and 
referred to committee on publication. 

Des, Furley, Sinks and Schenck were appointed to fill vacaa- 
cies on Board of Censors. 

The following names were referred to the Board of CeoaorB, 
for membership, reported upon favorably, elected, and signed 
the constitution: 

Drs. M. O'Brien, of Topeka; J. A. Coons, of Spriughill; J- 
Bell, of Olathe; S. Whitehorn, of Wichita; G. W. Lowraao, of 
O&kaloosa; W. H, Buckmaster, of Oskaloosa; R. D, Adams, of 
Skiddy, 
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Dr. E. J. Protherow was invited to a seat in the society, and 
to take a part in the discussions. 

Reports of special committees: 

Recent advances in Hygeine. Dr. Woodward asked further 
time, which was granted. 

On Concentrated Remedies. Dr. Schenck said he had no 
report on that subject, but would make a report on Septic 
Diseases. Report read and referred to committee on publica- 
tion. 

On motion of Dr. Haldeman, that a committee of three be 
appointed on Necl-ology, Drs. Sinks, Baldwin and Hoover were 
appointed. 

Nominating Committee: T. Sink?, J. IT. Stuart, C. C. Furley, 
M. O'Brien, G. R. Baldwin. 

Society adjourned to meet at H o'clock this evening. 

Evening Session. 

Society met pursuant to adjournment, the president^ Dr. H. 
S. Roberts, in the chair. 

Dr. Carpenter gave an interesting description of the treat- 
ment of fracture of patella and head of humerus with plaster 
Paris. 

Dr. Mottram made report on Surgery, which was referred to 
committee on publication. 

Drs. Todd and H alley made some interesting reayirks. Dr. 
Taj'lor was called for, who also made interesting remarks. 

The remainder of the evening was taken up in discussions, 
in which Drs. Porter, Schenck and Sinks took part. 

Society adjourned to meet &t 8 o'clock in the morning. May 
10th. 

Morning Session. 

Society met pursuant to adjournment. Dr. H. S. Roberts, 
president, in the chair. 

Committee on Necrology made report, which was referred to 
committee on publication. 

Nominating committee made report. Adopted. 

Dr. Van Eman made a report on Typho-Mal^rial Fever, 
Referred to committee on publication. 
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Dr. W- W. Cochrane made a report on S^yt^^iilis, Referred 
to committee on publication. Numeraus other reports refer* 
red to committee on publication without reading. 

Dr. May introduced the following resolution ; 
Ui'mind, That all papers reqiilrinK" more than twenty minutt^s 
to iip re ml, be referred to committee on puhlicatioii without ri-^udmg. 

Lost* 

Dr, C* C. Furley offered the following : 

Rt mired. That the publishing counuittee \w. instructed to place 
on the title page of the proceed! uiTK of the soeiiity, the following 
sentence: ** This Association dot s not iitH.*es«arUy indorne any opin- 
ions t^\ pressed in the within papers." 

Dr. Sinks offered the following: 

Ih^snlfYd, That in acceding to the reqiiewt of Dr. Stormont^ to re- 
lieve him from further service jls secTetary, we (kvsire to hear 
testiiisouy to his faithful arid cllieieut aervie**s for the kist eleven 
yearn, and to express the hope tliiit he ^\ill in nowise relax his 
efforts in promoting the welfare iif thiii society, nor his intereiit in 
its proceedings. 

The ebair appointed the following publishing committee; 
F. D, Morse, D. W. Stormont, J. H. Stuart. 

Committee of 'Arrangements T All members of the society 
who reside in Topeka. 

The nominating committee made the following report ; 

OFFICERS FOR TilE E>rSCnNG YEAR. 

PresiiUnL — Dr. W. L. Schenck, of Osage City. 
iHt y ice- President. — Dr. C. C. Furley, of Wichita. 
2il Viae-Fresident. — Dr. J. H. Sttiart, of Lawrence. 
Secretar'y. — Dr. F. D. Morse^ of Lawrence. 
A»nsffinf Secretary. — Dr. Victor Blart, of Leavenworth, 
Treasurer, — Dr. W. W. Cochrane, of Atehison, 
Board of Censors, — Drs. M. O'Brien, H. O. Ilan await, D- 
C. Jones, G. L. Lewis, G. R. Bnldwln. 

REGULAR COMMIITEES. 

rructical Medicine, — Drs. J* Bell^ 1). C. Jones, W, B, Car- 
penter R. Morris, A. C. Van Duyn. 

Siirgevij, — Drs. W. H. Buckmasler^ A. Fuller, F. Speck, K 
Wp Seymour, W. H. Warner. 
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Obstetrics.— Dtq. G. W. Haldeman, J. J. Crook, H. P. Wood- 
ward, J. M. Linly, W. W. Cochrane. 

Materia Medioa.—Drs. W. D. Hoover, W. N. Shean, T. 
Sinks, H. S. Roberts, M. S. Thomas. 

SPEOLAL 00MMITTEB8. 

Recent Advances in Physiology, — Dr. T. Sinks. 

Beoent Advances in Chemistry, — Dr. S. Whitehorn. 

Recent Advances in Hygiene. — Dr. W. M. Shean. 

Infantile Diseases. — Dr. A. Newman. 

Nervous Diseases. — Dr. V. Biart. 
' Medical Electricity.— Dr. F. D. Morse. 

Capillary Bronchitis.— Dr. J. L. Weaver. 

Gynecology. — Dr. J. H. Stuart. 

Scarlatina. — Dr. G. R* Baldwin. 

Diphtheria.— T>v. C. C. Farley, 

Anesthetics.— Dt. D. M. Carpenter. 

Diseases of the Eye. — Dr. J. S. Lawrence. 

Delegates to the American Medical Association. — Drs. B. F. 
Helper, J. W. Brock, G. L. Lewis, D. C. Jones, H. S. Roberts, 
J. M. Carpenter, J. Bell, C. V. Mottram, C. C. Furley. 

The society then adjourned to meet at 2^ p. m. 

Afternoon Session. 

The society met according to adjournment, president in the 
chair. 

Dr. Todd, of Kansas City, made some remarks on a case 
presented by Dr. Stuart, which he diagnosed a case of flbro 
cystic tumor of uterus. 

Dr. Schenck proposed the following amendment to the By- 
Laws which was adopted: 

Art. Ill, Sec. 2. A committee on necrology shall be appointed at 
each annual meeting, who shall make appropriate obituary reports 
of members deceased during the year. 

Drs. Weaver, Halderman and Whitehorn were appointed such 
committee for the ensuing year. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the officers of the Kansas 

* Pacific, and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroads, and to the 

botel keepers of Lawrei^ce for their generosity ia reducing the 
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rates of fare to delegates, to the profession and people of Lawrence 
for their hospitality, and to the officers of the sueiety for the faith- 
ful and efficient discharge of their duties. 

The society then adjourned to meet at Top^ka on the second 
Wednesday in May, A. D., 1878, at 2 o'clock, p, u. 

D. C. JONES, Secretary pro Urn. 



ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 

H. S. ROBERTS, M. D., MANHATTAN, KANSAS, 

Gentlemen: — May, with her floral beauty ami her breezes, 
gentle to all, again welcomes us to our annual gatbenng. It 
seems but a day, so rapid is Time's flight, siDce our dlsi^us- 
sions were dropped, to be resumed to day, our farewells saitl 
Bright islands, these meetings of ours, in the rough sea of 
professional life. We hail them with pleasure, we leave them 
freighted with the rare fruit of social and intellectual advance* 
ment May the meeting this year be such that the succeed- 
ing ones shall be sought, if possible, with more avidity. 

If there is one idea more universal in its acceptant?e, at the 
present time, than any other, it is that of groicth. Whether 
we take the field of biology and with Darwin start with 
protoplasm and trace the consecutive orders up " hcf ngs piled 
gradation," until we reach man the perfection of growth, or 
in the field of political science, commencing with the coming 
together of two or three families rrho regulate all things of 
the community by the last five simple rules of the decalogue, 
go on to the State with half a hundred miliioDs of human 
beings governed by an abstruse constitution. Whatever 
theory we may hold for our own, or accept from others, 
whether from the division of cells, or Increase from nucleus 
or nucleolus in the one instance; or of the increase from agri- 
culture or the mechanic arts in the other, in each we accept 
that the life- principle is within and the growth from It, each ' 
fitage of the development haying, at the time, been consider^ 
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perfect, yet each succeeding grade, seeing the former imper- 
fections, demand something more perfect. 

So with us as a medical society, each succeeding year 
should see some development in advance and some useless part 
dropped, and thus it is. The discussion one year ago demon- 
strated that^the society would never again leave the three, 
large cities, Leavenworth, Lawrence and Topeka. Whether it 
should become a fixture at one of these places perhaps we can 
better Judge five years hence, but the Ulysses-like wanderings 
are over, and the appointment of a committee, to report at 
the next annual meeting, the most perfect conveniences to be 
obtained, and the best place for the location, with the nec- 
essary rules' for the government of a museum of pathology 
for the society, will be appropriate.^ This having been per- 
fected, the material that can and will be furnished will make 
it, by. the end of our next decade, a credit as well as a per- 
manent benefit to the society. The specimens numbered, 
with the reports of the cases bearing corresponding ones, each 
can be examined by all members of the society at least once 
in three years. Every year would find some addition render- 
ing it more and more valuable and more eagerly sought. And 
thus, as our growth from within macje our meetings more 
interesting in the number and character of papers and the 
discussion thereon, and in the numbers of Interesting patho- 
logical specimens for examination, the number of our valuable 
members would be increased. 

In almost every number of our metropolitan medical peri- 
odicals, to a less or greater extent, and in every translation of 
the medical works of Continental Europe for the past several 
years, the amount of medicine has been designated by gram- 
mes instead of grains, scruples, <&c. How many medical 
gentlemen have been driven to their pharmacopcBias it would 
be difl3cult to ascertain, but courtesy says the number is small. 
Our sister societies in the East are, to a considerable extent, 
adopting the metric system of weights for prescriptions in 
place of the old apothecary's. Shall we keep pace with them 
in the march of progress? The strong argument in favor of 
the old system is that we already have it learned, that we 
always think grains, ^cruplp?, drachms, <fec. It would be an 
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aspersion upon the mental caliber of any member of this so- 
ciety to say that he could not attain \n a single hour a 
thorough understanding of the metric sjstem, so far as it 
appertains to his prescribing. The gramme being the unit of 
weight, all variations in quantity are made bj change in num- 
bers before or after the decimal point, as in oiir notation of 
money, practically two terms would be used and two weights 
corresponding, grammes and centi-grammes, all other terms of 
the metric system of weights being discarded in praeifce. 
The hair is not yet gray upon heads that saw the transition 
stage froni shillings, '* York" and "Boston/' the levy and lUe 
picayune to our present decimal system of money. Is there 
any one here so much a lover of ancient ways as' to desire to 
leave our present system of dollars and cents, (fur practically, 
the mill, dime and eagle are discarded in our caleulations), 
and return to the other. Certainly one who can make th»^ 
mental transposition from thinking shilling of 12^ or lti| 
hundredths of a dollar, as his birthplace was east or weat of 
the Hudson river, to dollars and cents, can also make that 
from thinking grains or 6| hundredths grammes to the metric 
system. It may be urged that it would confuse, fur while one 
were using the metric or decimal system he would constantly 
meet those who used the apothecary's. Are we confused in 
our monetary calculations^when we meet one who uses the term 
shilling? Nay, more, can we not Judge accumtely which 
shilling is meant, by whether the one who uses the term also 
,does or does not use nature's sounding board, the vomer, in its 
pronunciatign. Gentlemen, I leave the further consideration 
of this subject with you. 

The question of medical legislation will come up with the 
committee appointed one year ago making the usual rei>ort 
upon that subject of hard work done with no results attained. 
The fact of men desiring legislation for purely scientific pur- 
poses and advancemetof public health, with no sordid money 
motive back, is beyond the ken of the average Kansas Icgisla- 
ture, and when has it risen above that monotonous level? It 
will be a subject for your deliberation regarding the continu- 
ance of the committee, or whether it will not be better to drop 
the entire subject for at le^t three years, and devote ourselves 
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to such a building up of the society that when next we go to 
the legislature we may demand these things from it and dare 
them to disregard our demand. 

Magna Charta was granted by King John, not because it 
bore within it the eternal principle of right, but because his 
barons had the power to enforce their request. 

Let us remember that " the mills of the gods grind slow^ 
ly " — Oh, how very slowly it seems when truth and Justice are 
waiting, — " but they grind exceeding small." So shall it be 
that all those things for which we have labored and arc 
laboring — our advancement and the public good — for the two 
are synonymous — will at least be obtained. 

It has been said that if all of the physicians of the country 
would unite upon and work for one man, they could elect him 
president, so great is their local influence. So, when we, hav. 
ing a majority of the physicians of the State actively working 
together, shall propose measures of public hygiene, the legis- 
lature will not hesitate in their adoption. 

As it is the aggregation of individual effort that produces 
the perfect result, let none of us, by sparing himself a little 
extra labor, fail to add something for the mutual benefit, but 
let us so work that our structure shall each year become 
stronger and better. 



SEPTIC DISEASE. 

BY^Vr. L. SCHENCK, M. D, OSAGE CITY. 

One of the most diflScult of the unsolved problems iu the 
science of medicine is the causation of Septic Disease. Ttof. 
Austin Flint says *^ of the special causes and essential nature 
of those diseases concerning which opinions differ, as regards 
communicability, we are really ignorant. In place of knowl- 
edge we have only conjecture, speculation and theorv, ami 
logical proof cannot be based upon these."* 

♦" Logical Proof of Contagiousness and Kon-c<ftitagiou9ness of Diacitsie/' 
N. Y. Med. Journal, Feb., 1874. 
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For long ages a dark cloud, its silver lining turned only to 
ILie Omniscient, overspread our knowledge of most dieeases, 
but earnest persevering inquiry has penetrated it at many 
points, and the beautiful light that shines through encourages 
us to persevere. There is no sealed book in science, and if we 
lalioron, in due time we shall evolve the logic of causation. 

Most observers agree that every contagious, infectious and 
epidemic disease is due to some specific poison, but the nature 
of the entity and its mode of attack are undecided, whether 
upon minute particles of living matter — germs of animal or 
vegetable bioplasm, gaseous exhalations, or some poison pro- 
duced by septic changes, are unsettled questions. 

For the past decade the tide has run strongly in favor of 
microscopic vegetable or animal organisms. Many disti El- 
gin shed scientists have adopted this theory, but with their 
most powerful microscopes have not been able to reveal the 
existence of the organism ^n'or to certain changes constqumt 
upon disease. Yet so many of the laws governing the origiD 
and progress of disease seem so readily explained by the 
*^ germ theory " that these learned physiologists and patho- 
logists, following in the footsteps of Pasteur, who demonstrated 
the cause of the silkworm disease, and thence conclutk^d I hat 
a process of putrefaction is a process of fermentation depend- 
ent upon microscopic fungi, called bacteria, and that these 
fungi produce the fermentation and putrefaction in the humors 
and tissues of the living body Just as the yeast plant (toruk 
cerevisia) in beer. These changes they believe trans form 
health into disease and are called zymotic {zumosiSy lermeu- 
tation) and septic (from sepein^ to rot). Under the name of 
septic we will include all the poisons producing contagious^ 
infectious and epidemic diseases. 

The germ theory not only seems tempting because it far^ 
nishes so many analogies for its support, and seems to explain 
the origin and progress of many diseases without requiring 
any careful study of the laws governing vital changce, but 
like "similia similibus^' its therapeia is so simple. According 
to Cohn, bacteria are a species of plants allied to the mould 
or amut family. One of his divisions of this genus, the mic- 
rococci, he divides, according to their supposed power of 
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producing fermentation, into micrococci variole, M. diptheri- 
ticus, etc. As when the homoeopathist has decided upon the 
symptom his function ends in prescribing a remedy producing 
a like symptom, so when the physician adopting this theory 
has decided upon the particular micrococci producing any 
special form of zymotic disease, he has only to use the remedy 
that will destroy the life of that particular fungi. And this is 
his hope, thus expressed by the distinguished Huxley, in an 
address before the British Association for the promotion of 
Science, when concluding from the success of Cohn in demon^ 
strating the emphusa musca as the destroyer of the house 
fly, and of Pasteur in defining and destroying the silkworm 
pest, he says V soon we shall be able to demonstrate and des* 
troy the cause of scarlatina, and then the long suffered 
slaughter of our innocents will come to an end." Let us 
continue to hope, but let us be sure we build not our hope 
upon the sand. We will briefly glance at some of the claims 
of the germ theory. 

First. Microscopic germs are found in septic diseases. 
Dr. Kline, in a paper read before the Royal Society in June, 
1874, announced that he had discovered the presence of a 
vegetable organism, a fungi, in sheep pox, and that he had 
followed ils development and growth from about the third day 
of the disease to complete pustulation, and had satisfied him- 
self that this fungi was the materies morbi of the disease. 
He infers, hence, that an allied fungus is the cause of small- 
pox, but three years of careful investigation have failed to 
demonstrate its existence. He has also carefully investigated 
the intestinal eruption of typhoid fever, and has succeeded in 
finding in the intestines, over and about Peyer's patches, sev- 
eral varieties of fungi. These results, he says, were not 
obtained without much difiQculty, because such microscopic 
examination as it was essential to make in order to arrive at 
them, are all but impossible, unless the parts are examined 
immediately after death, and in most hospitals there is a reg- 
ulation to the effect that post mortem examinations can only 
bj made after a lapse of at least twelve hours. 

The editor ot^the British Medical Journal, March 25th, 1876, 
says, in defending the germ theory, ^' with regard to the prin- 
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cipal object under investigation it Bhould be noted that tbe 
facts which have been put together by the most able and 
experienced pathologists, tend to show that the contagiutn of 
enteric fever is due, to a specific and living organism, whicb, 
when transmitted from a diseased to a healthy individual 
produces the same disease in the latter, and further that ihc; 
chief if not the only vehicle of the poison are the ejecta of the 
infected person. Contagium in the form of a living organ iBm 
could not be expected to produce infection at once, and the 
theory that it is organized i^ prima facie Justified by the 
circumstance that a period elapses between the reception of 
the contagium and the manifestation of the disease, during 
which the poison apparently lies dormant, but- is in reality 
ripening towards an active condition. According to Dr* Kline 
no other view of the poison affords any explanation of the 
incubation period." 

We object to this, because there is only inference when proof 
is demonstrable. Parasites, though ever so minute^ if th£>y 
exist, cannot escape the . microscope. They have not been 
found to exist until after the development of disease. As a 
cattse they should exist before development. Such is the Tact 
in scabies and a few other universally accepted parasitic dis* 
eases. The accari may be separated and cleansed from all 
surrounding matter, and be seen to burrow into the cuticle and 
originate the disease. 

Chauveau and Burden Sanderson have demonstrated that M 
a septic fluid, capable of producing toxaemia when im[>elted 
into the veins, be passed through a porcelain filter, the filtered 
liquor may be injected with impunity, while the residue re- 
maining in the filter retains its full toxaemic force. Hence 
they infer the poison is due to the bacteria. The fact that tbe 
poison did not pass through the porcelain was no proof that it 
was in the bacteria. 

Experiments made under the direction of Prof. Eobin, and 
reported to the French Academy in 1873, by M. Onimus, show 
that if putrefying blood is placed in a bag of animal mem- 
brane and immersed for a few hours in distilled water, the 
water will swarm with bacteria. Inoculation 'with the blood 
will produce the usual symptoms, while from the water there 
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will be DO signs of septic poisotning ; and that if the bact<}ria 
are destroyed or removed from the blood its virulence is not 
thereby affected. 

Dr. H. G. Pifford found in vaccine crusts several farms of 
microscopic vegetation, and in every Instance similar to Ibose 
found in the crusts of impetigo contagiosa, while in fresh 
vaccine lymph he failed to find any similar fungi, or anj^tbiug 
beyond some extremely minute molecular bodies together with 
a few lencothytes.* 

Dr. Dal ton, in an address before the N. Y. Medical Society, 
Navember, 1873, says : "In the germ producing morbid con- 
dition there are but few distinct genera, and these are control- 
led by a few parasitical drugs." 

The drugs that are capable of following parasites through 
the organs and tissues in sufficient strength to destroy them 
without destroying the body, are, we imagine, "/ew." 

Dr. Brinton, Prof, of Materia Medica at St. Bartholomew, 
an advocate of the germ theory, says : " If we are to cut short 
the disease we must remove the cause; we must destroy ttic 
fungi." But every one who has attempted to treat skin lIis- 
eases dependent upon the presence of parasitic fungi, knows 
how difficult it is to destroy these organisms, even when tUcy 
are lying superficially among the cells of the epedermia. The 
difficulty is immeasurably increased when they penetrate into 
the blood vessels and lymphatics, as in small-pox; and the 
case seems hopeless when they infiltrate the tissues of the 
intestines, as they do in typhoid fever. For it seems scarcely 
probable that we shall find a remedy that shall destroy these 
fungi, protected as they are by a membrane that will reaist 
even liquor potassa, without at the same time destroy iDg the 
unprotected cells of the mucus membrane."f But if tbey 
were of easy access and readily destroyed, is it logiial to 
suppose that the same or allied microscopic germs, differing 
only in species, applied in infinitesimal quantities to the skin, 
or even to the most vital organs, should produce such widely 
different pathological results? 

If bacteria or micrococci were the cause of disease, eath 
species should by inoculation produce its particular disoaae, 
♦N. Y. Medical Journal, July, 1872. fPractltioner, January, 1876. 
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but only a part of the septic ^diseases are com munic able by 
inoculation. 

Dr. Motschuthotfdky, in his report of the experiments in the 
inoculation of typhus, typhoid and relapsing fevore, diirjog 
the severe epidemic at Odessa, says typhus and typhoid were 
not found to be inoculable, and relapsing fever only during 
pyrexia, and then without regard to whether spirilla were 
contained in the blood* 

The more or less constant presence of animal forms durmg 
disease does not prove they are ^ts cause. In medicioe 
isolated facts do not prove anything. The physician may 
wrest from the great book of nature isolated pas^ageB and 
detached sentences in support of his theory or practice, and 
let him advertise for particular facts and he will garner a 
fruitful harvest. But some grand truth must underlie and 
harmonize all facts. 

We feersure the ultimate conclusion will be that bacteria 
are only incidental to disease and death, and no more their 
cause than are the higher forms of animal and vegetable iife 
that feed and grow upon dying and decaying animal and 
vegetable matter the cause of their death and deea3\ 

Secondly. Agents which destroy minute animal and veg~ 
etable organisms cure septic diseases^ and hence such diseases 
are produced by these organisms! Mr. Lester and other dis- 
tinguished advocates of the germ theory', have abundantly 
proved the value of antiseptics, both in the practice of sur- 
gery and medicine, and that verj' many agents of tliis elaas 
destroy germ life, but does any discovery yet made prove that 
germ life produces septic disease? There Is no logic In iLeir 
reasoning. Carbolic acid destroys germ life; carbolic acid 
arrests disease, therefore germ life is disease or the cause of 
disease. ^ 

As well reason : Carbolic acid arrests chemical decomposi- 
tion ; carbolic acid destroys germ life, therefore chemical 
decomposition is germ life. Is the power of an agent to 
destroy fungi or animalcuia to be the sole test of its a|>pro- 
priateness ? If this doctrine is true, yes ; and so oue would 
think from the reasoning of its advocates. Dr. Biusk, Sur- 
♦London Lancet, January, 1875. 
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geon Major to her majesty's troops in India, says. In speaking 
of Dr. Brand's cold water treatment, " He and his followers 
limit their treatment to the action of cold water. A low tem- 
perature, it is true, arrests the development of organic matter, 
but other agents are endowed with the same power to a higher 
degree. * * * * The subchloride of mercury and iodine 
are both powerful antiseptics. * * * * Whatever cures 
does so by its power to destroy bioplasm."* 

Truly calomel and the various forms of mercury are suffi- 
ciently destructive of germ life, but upon this theory our 
fathers should have met with unexampled success, when they 
thought the cure in proportion to the amount of ptyalism. But 
their success would probably gratify neither the patient or the- 
physician of the present generation. 

In Ziemssen's Encyclopedia we find large doses of calomel 
recommended in typhus and typhoid. We think the average 
American practitioner will hardly try them on the average 
American constitution. 

It will be found that the destruction of germ life is not the 
only action of antiseptics, and that many antiseptics are but 
mildly destructive of germ life, while man}- agents not claimed 
as antiseptics are fatal to all forms of microscopic life. It 
will also be found that the germ theorists select antiseptics 
without regard to their an ti- parasitic properties. 

Thus a weak solution of salycilic acid will prevent the 
decomposition of animal tissues, but will not prevent the 
growth of mould, while if a small quantity of hydrochloric 
acid is added to the solution, it will not only prevent decom- 
position, but also the growth of fungi. Both are anti-septic, 
the hydrochloric most positively anti-parasitic. The germ 
theorist gives the salycilic the preference. The sulphates, 
chlorides and carbolates are all an ti -septic, and all to a certain 
extent anti parasitic, but if their power depended only upon 
this latter property they might well give place to other agents 
that possess it more positively. We think their virtue will be 
found in their power to arrest certain septic changes^ which^ 
with their results^ chemical and organic^ direct and indirect^ 
cause and constitute disease. 
*London Lancet, January, 1S75. 
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The French have used and lauded cotton dresBings for 
wounds, and attribute their virtue to their power to filter 
from the air its bacteria. Others have succeeded equaUy well 
with dressings, of clay, though they have more rationally 
attributed their successes to the equal temperature main tamed, 
and to their anti-septic influences. 

In the third place, \i \& said these diseases are dependent 
upon microscopic life, because their origin, progress and dif- 
fusion cannot be accounted for by any other theory. Granted 
— and neither can they by this. A few months ago I waited 
upon Mrs. M. in labor. She lived upon the high piairie, with 
no near neighbors. There was no child-bed fever or erjaipe- 
las among my patrons, and none in the neighborhood, y&t 
upon the second day she developed puerperal feverj and barely 
escaped with her life. Whence came the micrococci? In this 
and thousands of similar cases they must have been original 
creations. 

Dr. Oldham, of the British service, Dr. Inmaan and others 
believe malarial diseases independent of all causes other than 
cold damp air. There is no doubt an exciting canse^ without 
which the system would often successfully resist the action of 
malarial and other poisons, but there is as Utile doubt that 
specific causes exist whic*.h exciting causes develop into 
malarial, typhoid, scarlatina and other specific diseases. But 
what is this disease-producing essence or poison ? The earth 
and air are full of agents, which, introduced into the body, are 
capable of modifying or disorganizing the living tissues, with 
which, molecule by molecule, they unite. All the poisonous 
agencies producing epidemic and contagious diseases, are in* 
eluded in what we term a virus, a subtle poison, often intan- 
gible and incapable of demonstration, except by its effects, 
and always the result, as we think, of certain chemical or 
chemico-vital changes in organic matter, which changes are 
sometimes capable of indefinite transmission. These cbangea 
may be immediate, or delayed for days or weeks, but are always 
of the same character with the virus producing them. Every 
virus is self destructive, prone to decomposition, and by de 
composition loses its power to harm. Thus won n da produced 
in the dissection of a recently dead body may produce a fatal 
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septicemia, while if the body has undergone thorough decom- 
position no such disease results. Yet, under certain condi- 
tions, a virus may be preserved, as we preserve vacine virus, 
but if left to itself it ceases to exist. 

As we have already stated, a virus is often capable of com- 
municating to the body into which it is introduced, a morbid 
action, which generates by chemico- vital changes, a virus like 
itself, as like as the generations of bacteria; for the laws that 
govern chemical and chemico-vital action are as fixed and 
immutable and work out as definite results as the laws of 
generation. 

A venom is the secretion of certain glands in a few animale, j 

as the snake and the bee, and though indestructible by de- 
composition, in its origin and action is not unlike a virus, the 
one being the result of the disturbed action of excited vital 
processes, the other of vital changes produced by injury or 
disease terminating in death. Anger the cobra, and under 
the excitement it secretes beneath its fangs a fatal albuminoid 
poison. Bruise a muscle, and in the consequent excitement 
and death a poison is begotten fatal as that of the snake, and 
probably albuminoid, and the venom of hydrophobia, like tlie 
virus of variola, is capable of reproducing itself throughout 
an indefinite series. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell, in his very thorough investigations,* 
found the fresh venom of the rattlesnake entirely free from 
microscopic life, but, if kept moist and warm, undergoing; 
decomposition with intolerable stench, and the appearance of 
vibriones, rotifera and other minute forms of life. Surely no 
one will contend that this life was the active principle of the 
poison and the element of putridity. 

In his experiments, he caused a frog to be bitten by a rattle- 
snake. In two hours it was dead. In twenty-four hours tlie 
muscular parts about the wound had undergone putrefaction 
and were almost diffluent, while the other parts of the frog 
showed no signs of decomposition. The venom destroyed all 
vitality in the part bitten, and the power that resists putridity 
being removed, putrefaction was more rapid than in other 

•** Researches on the Venom of the Rattlesnake." " Smlthsonla;^ ConfrlT 
^Vtious to knowledge," 1860. 
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parts, but the zymosis must be accepted as the result ant! not 
the cause of disease and death. 

Observers differ widely as to the frequency of the pytho- 
genie origin of contagious diseases. 

The editor of the Medical Times and Gazette, England, 
August 8th, 1874, says: "We are acquainted with places con- 
stantly saturated with evil odors of all kinds, including not 
un frequently that of decomposing foecal matter, and yet there 
la no fever. Horrible though it may seem, waters thus satu* 
rated make their way into drinking water, and yet no typhoid 
fever follows. To excite an outbreak of typhoid fever, some- 
thiDg more Is necessar3% and the question is: What is that 
something? Without doubt it has been shown by the re- 
searches of Drs. Budd and Ballard, and many others, that the 
special exciting cause is typhoid excreta; and if so in a cer- 
tain number of instances, there is a strong probability it Is so 
in alL So Dr. Pratt, in a paper read before the Surgical 
Sociuty of Dublin, and defended by Dr. Stokes, says: "In 
many instances our peasantry live in a state of barbarlsna, the 
farm stock being housed in the same building as the human 
iamates, the manure thrown into heaps everywhere about the 
house, up to the very threshold; the pigs and poultry fed 
upon the kitchen floor, and the refuse of the repast, together 
with the contributions from the guests — porcine and feath- 
ered — swept into a deep pit close by the fireside (called the 
ash-hole), which is rarely cleaned out until it is filled to over- 
(lowing. Yet even in such habitations as these I have found 
the families hale and sound, strangers to fever and other 
tli peases." 

Od the other hand it is asserted, as in an article by Dr> 
Strange in the Medical Times and Gazette, June 20th, 1874: 
"In ninety-nine cases out of every hundred of enteric fever, 
the origin is not from any germ or contagin derived Irom the 
intestines of some person ill of the same disease, but pytho 
genie, that is, bred of a poison generated in decomposing or 
putrid animal matter." 

If we were to credit some doctors, of whom there are speci- 
mens in nearly every neighborhood, we might believe that 
typhoid, diphtheria and other grave diseases, were constantly 
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occurring without any cause, but every fever, when the brain 
is narcotized with the debris of excessive destructive meta- 
morphosis or the doctor's opiates, is not typhoid fever. An 
effect is always the result of an adequate cause; a specific 
effect the result of a specific cause. There may be immeas- 
urable filth, and intolerable foetid emanations, and no typhoid, 
no diphtheria, no cholera. Decomposition, with stench, does 
not necessarily create disease, but is a wise arrangement of 
Omniscience, warning us to beware. 

Contagious diseases are doubtless most frequently copimu- 
nicated by contagion, yet they unquestionably occur de novo, 
and if so, those who accept the germ theory must also accept 
the theory of continuous new creatioHs, and that these crea- 
tions are forever repeating themselves. Whatever laws may 
govern microscopic life, since the creation of man, it has not 
been thus with life in its higher forms. And who can report 
a case of scabies, a disease of unquestioned animalculous 
origin, where the accari were original creations? When con- 
tagious disease occurs^de novo, it is caused by a virus, which 
when introduced into the body is capable of effecting changes 
or combinations that will reproduce the same poison and 
transmit it through other bodies indefinitely. When the dis- 
ease is simply epidemic, it is caused by a virus produced with- 
out the body, and not capable of reproducing itself within it. 

A virus is the combination of certain factors generated by 
the death or decomposition of organic matter, and the absence 
of one or more of the factors may alter the character of the 
virus or render it innocuous. These combinations are gov- 
erned by fixed laws, as fixed as those that cause the thunders 
to reverberate through the electric-charged heavens, or the 
simoon to sweep through the heated air of the tropics. We 
may not understand the combinations any more than those of 
a burglar-proof lock, but we are sure typhoid fever, yellow 
fever, small-pox, cholera, etc., are the results of factors exist- 
ing without and within the body brought together in definite 
numbers and propoftions. When we have solved the factors 
and combinations we will find the key. We know in all 
chemical combinations slight variations often produce won- 
derfully different resqlts, Thus, Ci„ Hj,, d,, produces sugar; 
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C4, Hj, Oj, acetic acid ; C4, He, 0„ alcohol. So, slight ehaoges 
within or without the body, may transform health Into dis- 
ease, and change matter which is innocent into a cause of 
disease. 

I find this thought thus expressed in an article by Prof. 
George Johnson, King's College, London :* "As every black 
powder containing charcoal is not the explosive compound 
which we call gun-powder, so every fetid gas escaping from a 
drain or cesspool is not laden with the perilous stuff which 
will excite diphtheria. We believe that a combination of con- 
ditions, local and atmospheric, is required to gcaerate or 
develop the morbid poison, and the absence of any one of these 
may prevent its formation.'' 

As each portion of the body has its peculiar cell growth and 
distinctive elements, we would naturally infer that each would 
have a different susceptibility to septic poisons, and that the 
poison of one, as rubeola, might act upon the mucus mem- 
brane of the fauces and the skin, while another, as typhoid 
fever, upon the intestinal canal. 

On this theory we may account for the fact that most of the 
contagious ceptic diseases can invade the body bnt onc& 
Having combined with and destroyed a certain element, the 
new body being made by and through that in which this ele 
ment has ceased to exist, and partaking of all its peculiarities, 
is ever afterward innocuous to that particular virus. But if 
the disease was produced by living organisms, entering into 
the body, their destruction would not prevent another iDvaaioD 
by a niew generation. You may scratch with the itch as often 
as you shake hands with the infected, or replant porigo as fast 
as it is cured. 

If septic poisons are generated by the death of tissues? 
why, it may be asked, does not septicemia and pyemia follow 
all injuries and operations, as in all there is more or less tissue 
death ? That the belief is general that it is so generated, and 
may always follow death, is found in the fact that every in- 
telligent physician is always careful not to expose an abraded 
surface in a recent post-mortem. But for the wonderful pro- 
tective care of nature, septicemia would be the terror of life, 

♦J40n<lop Lajicet, January 2d, 1876, 
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Billroth has proved that a granulating surface does not absorb 
fluids, and is a guardian to the life of the body against a foe 
ever ready to enter and destroy, and when it does enter 
through broken granulations, a strong life often thrusts it out 
before its contaminating touch has produced any serious 
injury; but when vitality is greatly depressed by the injury, 
or from crowded hospitals, where oxygen is deficient and septic 
and other contaminations in excess, we find the medication of 
nature and art often fail to stay the progress of septic disease. 

In whatever form*a virus may exist, whether volatile, as 
malaria, or of tangible substance, as vaccine, it will be found 
to primarily expend its force upon a particular part of the 
organism, and some distinguished observers believe all act 
upon the same plane. Prof. W. H. Van Buren, in his prelim- 
inary course at Bellevue, for the winter of 1875 and '76, says: 
" They act either upon the elements of the blood, as in the 
reaction between carbonic oxide and the red globules, or they 
mix with it mechanically, or they disturb the chemical stability 
of the albuminous compounds of its plasma, as when the cobra 
poison prevents coagulation of its fibrine, or they set agoing 
the mysterious changes, b}'- contact or pressure, through the 
peculiar power which we have ascribed to virulent substances. 
The resultant action of the blood, thus altered, upon the 
elementary cells and tissues of vital organs and tissues, com- 
prises the whole pathology of surgical poisons." If they 
always act primarily upon the blood, so rapid is their action 
that at times they seem almost from the beginning to effect 
the great sympathetic nervous system, which, though it may 
not combine, as does the blood, the elements of life, or direct, 
as does the brain, performs, conveying and manifesting every 
variety of emotion and impression, and carrying life or death 
to every part of the body. 

How do these poisons change the fiuids and tissues into 
which they enter? This question is equally difficult and 
important. Dr. W. B. Richardson, who has given it special 
attention for the past ten years, concludes " that the septic 
poisons exert their deleterious action through the property 
they possess of setting at liberty the oxygen of the blood in 
undue quantities in the capillary circulation." By way of ex- 
27 
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perimental demonBtration he took solutions of per oxide of 
hydrc^en and inoculated them with points of different organic 
animal poisons^^ecomposing blood, pus, vaccine lymph, etc., 
and found under the action of each, oxygen began to be liber- 
ated from the solution, while other organic substances, as 
mucus, would not liberate oxygen. He charged blood with 
oxygen from the solution of the per oxide, and found these 
poisons not only liberated the oxygen but caused an increase 
of 4® Fahr. in its temperature. He found further that these 
poisons were decomposed in the process 'of the changes ex- 
cited, and concludes that the accession of fever is due to the 
presence of the poison, and that in those malignat and con- 
tagious diseases, where death occurs rapidly, with symptoms 
of asphyxia and convulsions, the liberation of oxygen is sud- 
den and complete, and the blood surcharged with the poison 
cannot absorb oxygen in the pulmonary circulation.* 

The mere power of setting at liberty oxygen in the blood 
will not account for the different specific poisons producing 
these special results, or for that action having once occurred 
being barred forever after. There must be some particular 
element with which it combines. 

But the general correctness of Dr. Richardson's conclusions 
seem fortified, when we examine the character of the agents 
that have been most successful in the treatment of these 
diseases, and find them all positive and powerful arresters of 
oxidation. 

So much time has been consumed that only a brief review 
can be made of the general principles of treatment. It is of 
the utmost importance that we recognize septic diseases in 
their earliest stages, for, while most of them may assume a 
mild form and require little treatment, they are ever liable to 
become malignant and fatal; and the peculiar condition of the 
system, or the intensity of the poison, makes the widest range 
of difference both in individual cases and epidemics. In the 
earlier stages the virus may be rendered inert, or eliminated 
from the system, before it has awakened latent tendencies to 
disease, and wrought those systeniatic changes from which the 

* London Lancet, April, 1875. 
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most^heroic treatment may fail \o save the patient. Through- 
out the treatment, while we give due weight to antiseptics, wc 
must take care that the secreting organs are in good working 
order and no debris allowed to collect, that the temperature, 
which is apt to be excessive in all septic diseases, is kept 
within due bounds, that a due supply of oxygen is secured 
either naturally or artificially, and generally that common 
sense is brought to the aid of antiseptic treatment. 

For several years I treated erysipelas successfully with 
large and oft-repeated doses of chlorinated tincture of iroD^ 
but for the past fifteen have relied almost wholly upon Iho 
saturated sblution of the bi-sulph. of soda, used both inter- 
nally and topically, and with this treatment hav^ seen the worst 
forms of the disease yield promptly and perfectly. 

The sulpho carbolate of soda, so warmly recommencicd 
for both the prevention and cure of scarlatina, I have carefully 
tested in a number of cases. My experience, as well as the 
character of the agent, lead me to expect much from it. Id 
scarlet fever, and indeed in all eruptive fevers, when the heat 
of the surface is proven to be excessive, I can heartily com 
mend frequent inunctions with an ointment of cocoa butter 
(theobroma) salycilic acid, or the theobroma alone. 

In typhoid fever, I have seen full doses of muriated tincture 
of iron, given at the outset, arrest the disease as promptly as 
full doses of quinine arrest a remittent. The chief dlfiSculty 
in the abortive treatment, is the insidlousness of the attack, 
the patient often scarce knowing whether he is sick or welt, 
and failing to apply for medical aid until ulceration has oe- 
curred in the glands of Peyer ; and all who have treated 
ulceration of the bowels from any- cause, know how unwilling- 
ly it yields. 

Variola is perhaps the best type of the septic diseases, and 
one that rarel}' occurs de novo, and it furnishes the best 
illustration of the efiSciency of antiseptic treatment. So fatal 
has been its history that the name of small-pox is still a terror 
to every neighborhood. Yet, I have seen it yield again and 
again to the internal use of the bi-sulp. soda and frequent ami 
thorough fumigations with sulphurous acid gas, and this where 
th^rp has been no protectpn from vaccination, and where other 
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pbysicians with other treatment have lost the usual proportion 
of patients. 

Puerperal fever is of unquestioned septic origin, and when 
we consider the exhaustion of labor, the great change that 
occurs in the circulation of the mother, that a portion of the 
placenta, membranes, or a coagula of blood is often retained 
in the uterus or vagina, where they may undergo septic 
changes, how readily the sponge-like condition of the uterus, 
J ust denuded of its placenta, may take up the poison, and how 
often there is abrasion of the vaginal walls, we can but 
wonder that the disease is not of more frequent occurrence. 
Whenever it does occur we must remember it is a septicemia. 
The history or medicine is full of new-made mothers who 
have fallen victims to disease communicated by those who 
have been called to aid in their hour of trial. Many able 
gynecologists hold that erysipelas may produce a puerperal 
fever, and why not ? It is only a pyemia, and if inoculated 
into the abraded organs of the female, under the most favor- 
able circumstances for its development, why should we not 
expect a puerperal pyemia, though differing perhaps from that 
produced from the resorption of her own discharges. We 
should be careful not to carry any form of septic poison to 
our lying-in patients. In the treatment of puerperal fever 
the chlorinated tincture of iron, the bisulphate and sulpho 
carbolate of soda, and anti-septics generally, find the same 
scope as in other septic diseases. We believe gouorhoeal and 
eyph^itic diseases are septic, and would more readily yield to 
anti-eeptics than to much of the popular treatment. 

After surgical operations, when we wish to encourage healthy 
granulation and healing, salycilic acid will be found best, but 
if it is desired to slough out dead matter, carbolic acid is 
preferable. 

All septic diseases are largely amenable to public and pri- 
vate hygiene. Whatever the materies morbi, It finds in the 
festering filth that too often accumulates about private resi- 
dences, as well as villages and cities, the elements from which 
It reproduces itself with wondet-ful rapidity. By isolation, by 
thorough ventilation, by removing or rendering inert accumu- 
lating Qlth, by preventing the importation of the poison, anc^ 
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by the use of agents that will destroy its germs, all contagious 
and epidemic diseases may be measurably arrested or con- 
trolled ; but alas ! too often families, cities and States have 
been decimated by these terrible scourges through the cupid- 
ity, negligence or ignorance of those in charge of sanitary 
regulations. 

With these meager and general suggestions on treatment, 
' we will briefly recapitulate. Nearly all contagious and epi- 
demic diseases are of septic origin. The septic poison is not 
a living creature, animalculous or fungoid, though these may 
germinate in the disease it produces and become carriers 
of the poison, but it is a chemical combination consequent 
upon disease, death and decomposition of organic matter ; 
that anti-septics destroy it, not by virtue of their destruction 
of its sometimes carriers, but by the arrest of the chemical 
changes which it produces. But, we 'are asked, what is this 
poison ? We ask, what is bathibixAs f There are many things 
whose very existence we know, but whos6 essence is unknown. 
Though the elements and combinations of' the septic poison 
have hitherto eluded our researches, and we are as powerless 
to answer as to bridge the gulf which separates the organic 
from the inorganic world — life from death — we believe this is 
not a question that will forever remain secret with the supreme 
intelligences, but that it is capable of human solution and of 
demonstration by logical proof. 



CONGENITAL TETANUS*— A CASE. 

BT T. SINKS, M. D., OF LSAVSITWOBTH. 

Congenital tetanus is so extremely rare, that I presume the 
following brief report of a case will be of interest : 

Mrs. N , aet. 40, the mother of four children, was taken 

in labor, at 4 o'clock p. m., November 10th, 1876. The pains 
were short and slight, recurring about every fifteen minutes, 
Tintil 12 p. M., at which time the os was fully dilated, and the 
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head began to descend. After the second stage begao, the 
pains were strong and frequent, but the progress of the labor 
was slow, in consequence of a face presentation, and did not 
terminate until 4 o'clock a. sl of the 11th. The child was 
well developed, round and plump. The first thing that at- 
tracted my attention was its cry, which was short and sharp, 
as if suddenly interrupted, and followed by mueus rattling m 
the throat Upon lifting it from the bed, quite rigid con- 
traction of the posterior cervical muscles was noticed. After 
being dressed, it became quiet. Nothing of special sign it] - 
cance was observed by the nurse until 9 o'clock a. u , when 
it had a distinct spasm, lasting several seconds, the surface 
assuming a dark purple color, from the suspended respiration 
and the consequent retarded circulation. From this time forth 
there were frequently recurring clonic spasms of the raaaseters, 
and of the muscles of the upper extremities, and by night the 
lower extremities were involved. The spasms of tbe nnisdes 
of the upper extremities alternated. While those of one side 
were in action, those of the opposite side were quiet. The 
spasms of the posterior cervical muscles was tonic or per- 
sistent. At 4 o'clock A. H. of the 12th, just 24 hours from its 
birth, death came to its relief. 

The mother, during the entire period of her pregnancy, was 
in excellent health, and noticed nothing peculiar, excepting 
violent and unusual motion of the foetus for several hours pre- 
ceding the commencment of labor. 

Upon a thorough review of the history of the case, I Feel 
warranted in the assumption, that the spasmodic action began 
in utero, and also determined the nature of the presentation. 



REPORT ON TYPHO-MALARIAL FEVER. 

BY J. H. VAN EMAN, M, D., TONGANOXIE, KAN* 

After Liebermeister's exhaustive article on typhoid fe^er, in 
Ziemssen's Cyclopedia, it seems presumptuous on raj part to 
say anything in reference to that disease. Any one, however. 
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who will take the time and trouble to investigate the subject, 
will be astonished at the great difference in opinion among 
medical men of standing, in regard to this disease. Thta Is 
markedly true. When we compare opinions as to the existence 
or non-existence of typhoid fever in Western Missouri and 
Kansas. I regret that I am not able to present much, if any- 
thing, that is original or new on the subject assigned me at the 
last meeting of our society. After considering the subject in 
all its aspects, I decided to pursue my investigation in the 
following order : 1. Typhoid, its modifications and complica- 
tions ; 2. Malarial fevers ; 3. Typho- Malarial fever. 

According to Liebermeister, typhoid fever has probably 
been in existence for hundreds of years, and without doubt 
well marked cases are on record since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, although the disease was not so widely 
diffused as at present. We find records in the same author 
of its existence in all parts of Europe. I have been able to 
find accounts of the same disease in almost every section of 
the United States, or at least of a form of disease called 
typhoid fever. And, as will be shown further on, whenever 
we find a dense population, and conditions favorable to its 
introduction and propagation, it* has raged as an epidemic. 
These epidemics have been more or less modified by diseases 
peculiar to the location, either of an endemic character, or pro- 
duced by the peculiar and transient conditions appertaining 
to the community attacked by the disease. 

According to Liebermeister, the cause of typhoid fever is a 
specific poison, producing a disease self-limited in Character. 
A person becoming infected with this poison alone, will have 
typhoid and no other disease. In the absence of this specilic 
poison, typhoid fever does not exist. The disease is propa- 
gated by infection, and infection only. The infection gener- 
ally, if not always, occurs through the germs of the disease 
being swallowed most often in water and milk. Although 
these points are doubtless correct, I am convinced they are 
not generally known, or at least accepted by the profession. 
To demonstrate this, I shall make quotations from various 
sources. 

Dr. H. Kennedy, of Dublin, Ireland (Half Yearly Abstract, 
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1873, page 38), gives, as his opinion, that the specific cause of 
typhoid fever lies more in the constitution of the Id dividual 
than in the outward causes. He looks upon enteric fever as a 
disease which derives its peculiar symptoms maioly from the 
constitution of the patient. He has observed for many years 
that persons attacked by this type of fever were apt to have a 
fine skin and high complexion. They were persons who under 
any circumstances would be considered delicate. This delicacy 
seems to him to be due to the strumous diathesis, and he lb inks 
this view of the subject goes far in explaining most, if not all» 
of the peculiarities of enteric fever. 

Dr. Larham (London Lancet, July 15, '71), says : *' Typhoid 
fever almost invariably arises from a special poisou, contaiDed 
in the alvine excreta." 

Sir Wm, Gull, in a lecture at Guy's Hospital, said : "The 
theory is that it is connected with germs that get Id to the 
blood. We know nothing about the germs, the air is full of 
them." 

John Harley, M. D., F. R. C. P., " Pathology of and relation 
between Scarlatina and Enteric Fever," Half Yearly Abstract, 
1872, from Medical Times and Gazette, December 12, abstract 
of paper read before Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, 
says : " The intercurrence or sequence of scarlatina and 
enteric fever has frequently been noted, and always attributed 
to accidental coincidents. In my article on 'Enteric Fever in 
Reynolds' System of Medicine,' I have expressed my convic- 
tions on the subject ; and so strong were they in the natural 
sequenc<3 of these diseases, at the time the work was published, 
that I find in the proof sheets, I have called my contagious 
variety of enteric fever, * Abdominal Scarlatina.' I abandoned 
the term then, because it seemed to me that the evidence 
which I had adduced to show the close relationship implied in 
it, was insufficient to convince those whose opportiiuitles of 
examining the question in detail were scarce, and whose scho- 
lastic principles, moreover, would be shocked by such confusion 
of two diseases, which are generally considered to be spe- 
cifically distinct. Now, however, that I am enabled to lay 
before the society such full and complete evidence as is con- 
tained in the preceding observations, I will submit this term 
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to the profession as a definite description of a disease which 
the practitioner^will occasionally meet with. Nor will I allow 
this opportunity to slip me, but, in the interest of truth, will 
ask my fellow-laborers to go with me one step further and to 
discard those transcendental ideas of enteric fever, which ma^e 
of it a disease ^'^^ se, and to open their minds to receive what 
nature will soon teach them, viz. : that enteric fever, and all 
its attendant phenomenon, may occasionally become a part of 
almost any other general inflammatory conditioo, specific or 
simple." 

Dr. Murchison says: "The poison of enteric fever is con- 
tained in the emanations from certain forms of putrefying 
organic matter; pythogenic (typhoid) fever is often generated 
spontaneously by fecal fermentation." 

Dr. 6. B. Wood is Qf the opinion that one element or factor 
in the production of this disease is a predisposition to it, 
sometimes inherited. 

May Ist, 1865, there was issued from the Provost Marshal 
General's Office, a circular containing a list of questions to 
the !E)xAinining Surgeon in each district. *' These gentlemen 
were all men of standing and repute in their profession." 
Question 2 was: "General geographical description of your 
district, with prevalent disease and causes conducive thereto?" 
So much of the report as is pertinent to ray subject, is taken 
from Medical Statistics, Provost Marshal General's Bureau, 
Vol. II. 

Dr. Dixi Crosby, 3rd District, N, H. : " Typhoid fever is 
the only malady that prevails to any considerable extent in 
this region. The specific causes that operate to produce this 
disease are sometimes obscure, but it is a noticeable fact, 
especially in the valley of the Connecticut, that extreme 
fatigue or exposure is almost invariably followed by typhoid 
fever. * * * A cause may be found for it in portions of 
this region where It prevails most. I allude to the existence 
of very heavy river fogs, arising from the Connecticut and its 
tributaries, at certain seasons of the year." 

Dr. B. F. Morgan, 1st District, Vt. : " * * * Typhoid 
fever, <fec., <&c. Cause of these diseases general, and supposed 
to depend on the sudden changes of a variable climate. Lo* 
cality does not seem to have much influence." 
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Dr, C. R Frost, 2Dd District, VL: "We have no miasmaac 
disease, with the exception of typhoid fever." 

Dr. Dancan, 10th District, Mass.: "Typhoid fever of a 
dangerous type is oftener met with on the hills, and in the 
narrow valleys, than where the country is more open. The 
miasm is carried by the winds, from the lower grounds, upon 
the hillsides, which oppose a barrier to its further progress, 
and it is there condensed (probably) along with the vapor, by 
the cooler air of night, and as a mist or fog it finds its way 
into the valleys. Possibly the amount disseminated through 
the atmosphere, and inhaled, may account for the increased 
severity of the disease in certain localities." 

Dr. F. H. Peckham, 2nd District, Rhode Island: *' The damp- 
ness and mists which hang about these valleys, in certain 
seasons of the year, when the days are .sultry and the nights 
cool, are often productive of dysentery and typhoid fever, 
which are the prevalent diseases." 

Dr. J. S. Curtis, 1st District, Connecticut: "Pneumonia, 
typhoid fever, and rheumatism. The cold nights and warm 
days of autumn, tend to the development of continued fever." 

Dr. H. S. Chubbuck, 27th District, N. Y.: "In Chemung 
County the diseases most prevalent are of a typhus or typhoid 
character, the surface being more level, and in some places 
marshy, emitting, to some extent, a malarial miasm." 

Dr. Wm. Carson, 6th District, Pa., (Norristown): "Enteric 
fever prevails the whole year round, in some localities of the 
county, confining itself. to the marshy regions, and in the 
neighborhood of the water courses. The fever also spreads 
to the interior, and in the fall of the 3'ear epidemics are quite 
extensive. The bulk of mortality is from this disease*" . 

Dr. C. H. Humphrey, 11th District, Pa. (Easton): "Pneu- 
monia prevails, * * * also remittent and typhoid fevers 
are very numerous. These affections of the respiratory organs 
and the frequent fevers, may be caused by the severe and 
sudden changes of temperature peculiar to this section of 
countr}. The greater portion of this district is very moun- 
tainous." 

Dr. J. W. Corapton, 2nd District, Ky. (Owcnsburg: "Late 
in the summer, and during the fall months, bilious intermit- 
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tont and enteric fevers prevail, and are ascribable to malarious 
influences." * ' 

Dr. James R. McGormick, 3rd District, Mo. (Ironton): 
"Typhoid fever made its appearance in Southeast Missouri 
about ten years ago, since which time it has prevailed more or 
less every year. During the last four years, it has increased 
in frequency and intensity. The causes of this are, I think, 
to be found in the habits of camp life, and the privations to 
which a civil war subjects a people. In wretched habitations, 
unwholesome food and mental depression, so commonly seen 
among the refugees at military posts and garrisoned towns of 
this State." 

Dr. E. Eber, 4th District, Mo. (Springfield): "During win- 
ter and spring, typhoid fever, pneumonia, and rheumatism, 
are most prevalent, caused principally by the ch'angeableness 
of our climate." 

Dr. R. M. Mc Arthur, 6th District, 111. (Joliet): "Typhoid 
fever prevails late in the fall and winter months, and seems to 
be superseding the miasmatic disease, in localities that are 
under a high state of cultivation. Where thrift and cleanli- 
ness abound, I can hardly venture on an opinion as to the 
cause of this disease, not being able to trace it to any specific 
poison. Whatever the cause may be, the nervous system is 
made to suffer in a powerful manner from its efiects, and may 
we not attribute its origin in some degree to the enervating 
influences of the high temperature of the summer months." 

Dr. A. B. Nixon, Middle District, Cal. (Sacramento City): 
"The prevalent diseases of the valley parts of this district are 
remittent, intermittent, and typhoid fevers, during the summer 
and autumn months; they are caused by the malaria gen- 
erated from the drying up of the overflowed and swamp 
lands." 

Dr. T. H. Pinkerton, Nevada: "During the winter months 
we have erysipelas, pneumonia, and typhoid f<^ver, and these 
may be generally attributed to undue exposeure to cold, and 
the too frequent use of alcoholic stimulants," 

We have here the statements of fifteen physicians of good 
repute, as to the existence of typhoid fever in their respective 
localities. These localities embrace territory from the Atlantic 
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to the Pacific^ containiDg almost every variety of soil and 
surface; the rugged hills of the New England States, the 
rolling prairies of Illinois, the mountains of Nevada, and the 
deep valleys of California, all present types of fever diagnosed 
and treated as typhoid fever. 

The causes assigned for the prevalence of the disease are 
somewhat varied; but one alone of the fifteen, says anything 
about the specific poison that is said to produce typhoid 
fever, and he says he is not able to trace it. Thirty exam- 
ining surgeons, in all the States loyal to the government, from 
Maine to California, and from Minnesota to West Virginia, 
report the existence of typhoid fever, as a prevalent disease 
in their district, without any statement as to the etiology of 
the disease. This demonstrates the wide diffusion of the 
disease, so called, a prevalance only equaled by that of malar- 
ial fevers. 

Coming to our own State, I find in a report of Dr, J. H 
Stuart on practical medicine (Transactions of Kansas Medical 
Society, 1876, Circular Letter), the following question: "To 
what extent has typical typhoid prevailed?" Seventy-two 
per cent of his correspondents acknowledge the existence of 
the disease in their locality, ranging in frequency from " one 
case" up to *' pretty general in late autumn," 

This demonstrates the fact that nearly three-fourths of our 
physicians recognize the existence, in this State, of the cause 
or poison, be it specific or not, that produces true typhotd 
fever. And this is the point in which we are vitally inter* 
ested. 

Dr. Stuart says: "It will be observed that typhoid fever 
proper, or typical typhoid, was inquired after, the object being 
to get the opinion of medical men in regard to the frequency 
of that disease, in distinction from the continued fever known 
as typho- malarial or bilious typhoid." From the general tenor 
of the remarks that followed the reading of this paper, I was 
led to the belief that the question was based on the opinion, 
that a fever to be true typhoid fever, must follow the schema- 
tic chart of temperature, on page 76, Ziemssen's Cyclopedia, 
Vol. II; failing to do this it cannot be typhoid fever. The 
logical deduction from this being that a physician so unfort u- 
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nate as to not possess Ziemsscn, or at least to have a copy of 
this chart, cannot diagnosis typhoid fever. My experience 
and reading go to show that the pure typical cases of typhoid 
are the exception and not the rule. 

In Ziemssen, Vol. II, page 76, we find the following: *< The 
diseases which are produced by the specific poison of typhoid 
fever, differ a good deal among themselves. Some of these 
diseases are so serious that life Is almost inevitably destroyed 
by them; others are so trifling that patient and physician are 
left in doubt whether there was any disease at all. And be- 
tween these extremes we find every gradation, together with 
manifold modifications and combinations. Thus, some cases, 
at first trifling, will terminate fatally; other cases begin 
severely and get on lightly, and end in cure: others, again, 
will be attended with such important cbip plications, that in 
comparison, the original disease seems of little account. So 
long as the classification of disease was chiefiy based on the 
symptoms, it was impossible to recognize the relationship 
between these manifold forms of disease. But even now the 
lightest cases are often called, not typhoid fever, but a febrile 
or febrile abdominal catarrh, gastric fever, etc. 

" If we should undertake to give a picture of typhoid fever, 
which should be true of all its varieties, we should meet with 
insurmountable obstacles. We are compelled to take account 
of the numerous varieties which exist, and to consider the 
different forms which the disease assumes separately." 

Trousseau, Clinical Medicine, article Dothinenteria, gives as 
varieties: Mucous, in which the leading symptoms are con 
nected with the digestive organs. The bilious form, attended 
with an icteroid condition of the face and eyes, nausea, vom- 
iting ef green or yellow bile, severe headache, heavily coated 
tongue, bitter taste in mouth, aversion to food. The ififlam- 
matory form, attended with high fever at the outset, a fall and 
hard pulse, and moist heat of skin. The adynamic, charact- 
erized by extreme softness of pulse, stupor, insomnia, quiet de- 
lirium, muttering, picking at the bedclothes, paralysis of 
bladder, or fiabby, tremulous tongue, and an abundance of 
sordes. The ataxic form, characterized by disturbance of the 
nervous system, more or less violent delirium, accompanied by 
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cries, vociferations, disturbed sleep, Dightmare, hallucluaLioQB 
of every kind, convulsions, tetanic contraction of the Hml>9j 
strabismus, picking of the bedclothes, spasmodic Jerkjng of the 
tendons, and sudden exaltation, followed by as rapid a col lapse 
of the muscular power. There is intense fever and violent head- 
ache. He gives a case where a young woman died on the 
fourth day, from this variety of fever, and says: " The autopsy 
disclosed one of the most confluent dothinenteric eruptions 
which I ever saw," 

Of the anatomical characteristics of this disease, I do not 
consider it necessary to speak, as there seems to be no division on 
that part of the question. Coming to the question of diagnosis 
of idiopathic fevers, if the general doctrine .taught by John 
Hunter were true, viz: " That no two of them could exitt in 
the same person at the same time," our labors would be very 
much lightened in that direction. I believe that the once pop- 
ular doctrine, that diseases are separate entities, and tbat no 
man can have two of them at the same time, has now few if any 
adherants. 

In diagnosing the well marked case of typhoid fever, hfpical 
if you please, there will be no trouble if the practitioner will 
take a little time in forming his conclusions. These uncom- 
plicated cases, are, in my Judgment, very rare in the great 
Mississippi valley. Consulting the literature of the subject, 
we find that the symptoms commonly considered pathogorao- 
nic of typhoid fever, are rarely, if ever, all present in any 
single case of the disease; and there is strong evidence in sop- 
port of the opinion that a man may have his system contam- 
inated by this specific poison, and fever be the only symptom 
present during the whole course of the disease. 

More than this, we have no mean authority which declares 
that there may be true typhoid poisoning and no fever what- 
ever. Vallin says (Archives Generales de Med., Nov., 1S73): 
" Typhoid fever, in rare cases can arrive at advanced periods 
of its evolutions, and reveal itself suddenly by grave and even 
fatal accidents, without the temperature, as determined by the 
thermometer, sensibly departing from the limits of the normal 
state." He relates a case of severe intestinal hemorrhage and 
of peritonitis from perforation, resulting in death, in which no 
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fever had existed previous to tlie occurrence of these accidents. 
Licbermeister doubted the existence of typhoid poisoning 
without fever, when he first went to Basle, holding, with 
Grlesinger, the view that there is no such thing as 
typhoid without fever. On page 123, Ziemssen's Cyclopedia, 
Vol. I, he says : " It was not long, however, before I had some 
personal knowledge of cases answering to the above state- 
ments, and ascertained that in Basle they were of frequent 
occurrence." It is claimed by many, and the idea has been 
advanced in this society, and found ardent supporters, that our 
so called typhoid fevers are not typhoid, from the fact that the 
rise of temperature is sudden and rapid. On this score we 
have the statement of Jurgensen, of Tubingen, who observed 
epidemics at Kiel, in 1865-66-68. 

His diagnosis was confirmed by post mortem examination. 
In 74 out of 87 cases, the onset was sudden, the temperature 
reaching 104 ^ , as early as the middle of the second day. The 
fever lasted from ten to sixteen days, then declining rapidly, 
reached the normal range in from 22 to 24 hours. Convales- 
cence was protracted ; relapses frequent. In the light of all 
this evidence, what becomes of our typical cases, on which so 
much stress is laid ? Methinks that future invesgitations will 
demonstrate that we have yet much to learn in reference to 
this disease. Instead of looking upon it as a disease that will 
uniformly exhibit the same train of symptoms under all con- 
ditions, we will be compelled to admit that climate, locality, 
season, and the peculiar combination of circumstances belong- 
ing to each epidemic, or sporadic case, may and will modify 
the disease in very many different ways. In one locality or 
epidemic, we find lenticular spots as a frequent and prominent 
symptom ; in another, intestinal hemorrhage ; in another, 
diarrhea ; in another, the typical curve, and in another, a very 
wide departure from it Admitting, as all do, the wide ditfu- 
sion of the disease, and granting the validity and truthfulness 
'Of the above views and statements, we are naturally and in- 
evitably led to the belief, that, in time, many varieties and 
sub-varieties of the disease will be understood, and their dif- 
ferential diagnoses made possible. Of the treatment of simple 
typhoid fever, I shall at present say nothing. 
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My remarks on malarial fever will be comparatively brief. 
Tiie specific poison that produces it is unknown, as yet. The 
flisease has been known since the earliest history of medicine, 
imd there is perhaps no disease, that, in its well marked types, 
ia more easily diagnosed, or that is more amenable to treat- 
ment. It exists in every quarter of the globe, outside of the 
frigid zones ; is always an endemic disease, and exists under 
the greatest variety of soil, topography, altitude, and climate. 
With Its simple and typical forms, as intermittent, remittent, 
and pernicious fevers, we have at present little to da No 
physician, worthy of the name, need make a mistaken diagno- 
sis. They have few. If any symptoms, that would lead a 
eareful practitioner to confound them with typhoid or typho- 
Tualarlal fevers. It remains, therefore, to differentiate between 
continued fevers, arising from malarial Infection alone, and 
those arising from the combined Influence of the malarial and 
typhoid poisons. The clinical history of remittent fever, such 
us I have been called upon to treat In this State, Is a history 
(kf headache, bad taste In mouth, foul yellow tongue, anorexdle, 
constipated bowels, high colored urine, aching llmb&, and a 
general lassitude, for several days, preceding the severe chill 
which usually ushers in the fever. Patients express them- 
selves as having felt aguish. The chill Is followed by Intense 
fever. The temperature (axillary) rising to 104® or even 
10(5**, accompanied by severe gastric disturbance, as Indicated 
by nausea and vomiting, great thirst, but no power to retain 
anything on the stomach. Pulse hard and full, sometimes very 
rapid. Bowels usually still constipated. Urine high colored 
and scanty. Intense headache and pain In lumbar region. 
More or less active delirium, seldom stupor. Tenderness over 
stomach and spleen. The fever usually lasts from three or 
four to seventy-two hours, and Is followed by a distinct remis- 
Bon. My treatment of such cases Is quinine to the amount of 
gra. xll to XX, In doses of grs. Ix to x, every 2 or 3 hours, 
commencing as soon as the fever begins to subside, as indi- 
cated by sweating, or the thermometer. Most of the patients 
Lave already taken physic when I see them. If not, and con- 
stipation exists, I usually prescribe C. C. pills, U. ^. P. As a 
febrifuge, I generally use tlnct. aconite, R, gtts. v, every 3 or 
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4 hours. Sach cases usually terminate in from five to ten 
days, but it is always necessary to guard against a return of 
the disease, in the shape of common ague, for some weeks. 
Dnring the ten years of my professional life, I have no recol- 
lection of a case of this type that did not end in recovery. 
These cases would come under the first grade, according to 
Hartz. The same author says the second grade has a more 
continued course, with only here and there marked remissions, 
especially at the beginning of the attack. They may soon 
assume the typhoid or adynamic type, and in addition to this 
may have, as local complications, dangerous nervous symptoms, 
delirium, with epileptic, tetanic, paralytic, or comatose 
seizures, also with algid and dysenteric conditions, with 
pneumonias, parotitis, and splenitis. The onset is generally 
sudden, with a severe chill, headache and delirium. Accord* 
ing to Griesinger, the disease, when uncomplicated, ends in 
from seven to fourteen days. This is the inflammatory type 
of Drs. Dickson and Watson, and, in my experience, is not a 
common type in this State. 

The third grade of Griesinger is the pernicious remittent of 
Flint, and the congestive of Drs. Watson and Dickson. It is, 
I think, rare in this latitude, and is not likely to be con- 
founded with any other type of fever mentioned in this paper. 
The authorities, so far as I have been able to consult them, do 
not seem to be in accord as to the anatomical lesions of remit- 
tent fever. The liver, spleen, stomach, and duodenum, seem 
to be the organs more particularly affected. 

Early in our late war, that is in the campaign of 1862, the 
hospitals were filled with fever cases of a type different in 
course, symptoms, duration, and termination, from either the 
ordinary remittent or the typhoid of the Northern States. 
This was more notiseable in the army serving on and south of 
the Potomac, although I have personal knowledge of the same 
type of disease in the army serving in tbe vicinity of Corinth, 
Miss. This disease, in the sick list of the eastern armj^ was 
often designated as Chickahominy fever. In 1862, a board of 
medical officers was directed to revise the form for sick report. 
At the" suggestion of Dr. J. J. Woodward, U. S. A., a member 
of the board, the term typho-malarial fey^r was selected to des- 
28 
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igoate ihe type of fever referred to above. This fever was 
^reaerallj believed to be a result of the combination in each 
individual case of at least two specific poisons, viz.: malarial 
ttod typhoidal, also modified in a certain proportion of cases by 
a scorbutic taint. This term was placed on the sick report 
without any comment or explanation, and in the year follow- 
ing its introduction, 23,346 cases were reported. The following 
18 compiled from a table given in Dr. J. J. Woodward's 
address on typho-malarial fever, delivered before the Interna- 
tional Medical Congress, September, 1876. I wish to say here, 
that I am largely indebted to this address for the facts and 
figures hereafter given. 

The number of cases of and deaths from the several forms 
of camp fever, reported to the Surgeon General's office, during 
the war, were, typhoue, 2664 cases, with 958 deaths; over 36 
per cent, of this type had a fatal termination. It is worthy of 
remark, that among the colored troops attacked by this fever, 
there was a death rate of a little above 87 per cent., truly a 
terrible fatality. Typhoid fever, 77,648 cases, 6,374 deaths; 
death rate a little over .08 per cent. Common continued fever, 
11,898 cases, 147 deaths; a mortality of .Ol^ per cent. Typho- 
malarial fever, 57,400 cases, with 5,360 deaths; a death rate 
of a little more than .09 per cent. Remittent fever, 317,135 
cases, 4,855 deaths; a mortality of .01^ per cent. The present 
point of interest in these figures, is the per centage of fatal 
LEses in typhoid and typho malarial fevers; indicating, in my 
Judgment, first, the intimate relationship of the two diseases; 
second, that tvpho-malarial fever is more dangerous than 
simple typhoid. 

The type of disease under consideration is no new thing. 
Wo find, as a matter of historical medicine, that armies serv- 
ing in sections of country intensely malarial, have always 
suffered from a complicated form of fever; a hybrid, if you 
[ilease, arising from the union of the malarial and typhoid 
poisons. Sometimes it is a combination of spotted typhus and 
malaria, again it is abdominal typhus and malaria that we find 
decimating great armies. 

The following instances of these mixed fevers are given in 
Dr. Woodward's address: Th^ campaign of the French agains^ 
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Naples, in 1528, when the disease was a combination of 
malaria and spotted typhus, in this instance, very few of the 
French army lived to return to their homes. 

In 1566, during the Hungarian campaign of Maximillian IF, 
the Hungarian fever, so called, almost destroyed his wljole 
army. The same thing occurred in the Italian army, during 
the seige of Papa, 1597. Again it makes its appearance in 
the German army on duty in Hungary, in 1661. The medical 
history of every army remaining for any length of time in 
malarious regions, is a history of a mixed form of fevers* 
Further instance of a similar combination is found in the 
Gottingen epidemic, lasting, with more or less intensity, from 
1760 to 1762, and described by Roederer and Wagler as 
"Morbus Mucosus." '^This mucus fever was a continued 
fever, which, in severe cases, was often prolonged beyoud 
the twenty -first day, sometimes until after the thirtietb, 
though fatal cases often perished as early as the ninth day." 
(Woodward's address, page 20.) In 1809, the English army, 
serving in the Netherlands, was decimated by fevers of the 
same mixed type, commonly spoken of in the books as the 
Walcheren fever. Dr. Davis, who wrote of this fever, ia 
quoted by Dr. J. J. Woodward, loc, cit, page 25, as follows : 
. *' At the beginning, it assumes the quotidian, tertian, double 
tertian, or quartan type, but the most common of all was the 
double tertian. It became, however, as it progressed, a con- 
tinued fever of a typhoid type, with muttering, delirium, small 
rapid pulse, dry, black tongue, sordes, covered teeth, foetid 
odor, and black discharges from the bowels. This fever wns 
often associated with dysentery, the characteristic lesions of 
which were found after death." Davis also says: **T!iti 
ileum and jejunum were frequently interspersed with tti 
bercles, inflamed and ulcerated in different parts." Page 26, 
loc, cit., he quotes Virchow as saying : " We should be very 
careful in acknowledging typho-malarial fever as a special 
group of diseases," and yet, in the same essay, while contend- 
ing that the prevalent fever of the German army was simply 
abdominal typhus, as proved by repeated post mortem exam- 
inations, made at Berlin, he says : "Nevertheless abdominal 
typhus affords suet nunaeroi|s diversities \n its course, that it 
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is in the highest degree imperative to preserve every precau- 
tion in the interpretation of individual cases. Especially does 
the admixture of the malarial element, which has shown itself 
active, by numerous cases of intermittent fever, confuse the 
picture of the so-called normal course of typhus, in a some- 
times very deceptive manner." 

Opinions of this character might be further quoted from 
various foreign authors. For example, Herman Schmidt's di- 
vision of the epidemic fever that prevailed in Europe in 1827, 
into two classes or varieties, typhus intermittens sub-intrans, 
and febrois intermittens typhosa. The first being a combi- 
nation of the two poisons, malarial and typhoid, the typhus 
preponderating. In the second class, the malarial poison pre- 
dominating. Coming to our own country, Woodward quotes 
Dr. Drake as follows : "When remittent fever terminates 
fatally in one or two weeks, a certain amount of subsultus, a 
dryness of the tongue, and intestinal hemorrhage, are some- 
times present, although no typhus fever may be prevailing in 
that locality. And this brings us to inquire, not into the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of these two forms of fever, but into their 
combination into the hybrid or mongrel diathesis, which re- 
sults from the joint impress, in ever varying proportions, of 
the causes which produce true typhus and true remitteat 
fevers." 

Dr. Dickson, in his Elements of Medicine, teaches practical- 
ly the same thing. Dr. Geo. B. Wood, Practice of Medicine, 
6th edition, Vol. I, page 377, in speaking of this admixture of 
specific poisons, and the results, uses the following language : 
" Since the last edition was published, this complex affection 
has been much more prevalent than before, probably because 
great numbers of young men, engaged in the armies at the 
age when the predisposition to enteric fever is strongest, have 
been in an unusual degree exposed to the Joint action of the 
causes of the two fevers : to that of enteric fever, in the al- 
most unavoidable filth attendant upon great encampments ; 
and to that of bilious remittent, or intermittent, in the low 
grounds from which miasmatic effluvia are so abundantly ex- 
tracted in the Middle and Southern States, in the latter part 
of summer and in aqtumn." Flint, in his Practice, teaches^ 
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that the so-called typho-malarial fever is a disease arising from 
the combined action of malaria and the tj'ph poisons, seme- 
times the typh having the greater prominence, and at others 
the malarial. 

Dr. Woodward (essay, page 34), says: "In the group of 
cases in which the malarial phenomena predominate, the dis- 
ease began as a simple intermittent or remittent fever, of quo- 
tidian, tertian, or quartan type, the most frequent form being 
a simple or double tertain; but after a week or ten days, the 
fever assumed a more or less completely continued type, with 
man}' of the phenomena characteristic of typhoid fever, such 
as diarrhea, abdominal tenderness, meteorism, muttering) 
delirium, subsultas tendinum, dry furted tongue, and the like. 
But even when the typhoid phenomena were most pronounced, 
some of the most characteristic of them were often wanting. 
Thus, sometimes, there was no diarrhea at all, but constipa- 
tion instead. The characteristic rose-colored eruption, was 
generally entirely absent, gastric disturbance, hepatic tender- 
ness, and an icteriod hue of the countenance, were much more 
generally present than in simple typhoid." He tells us a large 
proportion of these cases recovered, a result, he thinks, largely 
due to the free use of quinine. At autopsies of fatal cases, 
attended by diarrhea, no lesions were sometimes found, ex- 
cept an intestinal catarrh. In other cases the intestinal mu- 
cous membrane was inflamed in patches, the intestinal glands 
enlarged, prominent and inflamed, sometimes constricted at 
the base; iu others, the so-called shaven beard appearance was 
present. Page 35, loc. cit.^ he saj^s: "Between the simple 
-inflammatory enlargement of the closed glands * * * 
and the more luxuriant process which occurs in-erdinary ty- 
phoid fever * * * every possible transition ex- 
isted." Page 36, loc, cit, reads, " the group of cases in which 
the typhoid phenomena prodominated, more closely resembled 
typhoid fever. They began more like it. They ran their 
course like it. Like it they refused to be cut short by qui- 
nine. After death they presented the characteristic lesions of 
the patches of Peyer. But even these presented, also, many 
phenomena which did not belong to ordinary typhoid fever. 
First of all, I must emphasize the manifestation of an an wont- 
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ed tendency to periodicity. This was not merely an exaggor 
ation of tjbe d&ily exacerbation and remissions, which we all 
kpow as a part of the history of the early stages of typhoid 
fever. The exacerbation assumed, with great frequency, a 
tertian or double tertian type, which has no parallel in the 
ordinary typhoid history. With this tendency to periodicity, 
the gastric and hepatic disturbances common in remittent 
fever, were often associated in the early stages, and oriUnary 
ague paroxysms often occurred in the convalescence, The 
autopsies, in these cases, disclosed the ordinary lesions of ty- 
phoid fever. During my earlier studies, I believed that I had 
observed certain pecularities in the character of the ulcers m 
these cases, by which they might be distinguished from the 
lesions of simple typhoid. A larger experience * • ♦ 
has convinced me that this opinion was premature. I re* 
nounce it as erroneous. There is really nothing in the lesions 
of Peyer's glands, in these cases, to dietinguish them from or- 
dinary cases of typhoid fever." 

Following out the same plan of investigation for typho-ma- 
larial, as in typhoid fever, I shall present facts and opinions 
drawn from various sources. In the reports to the Prov, i^far. 
Grenrs. office, referred to on a previous page, we find the fol- 
lowing: 

Dr. Spalding, of Greenupsburg, Ky., says: "Along the 
Ohio river, and principal streams passing through this dis- 
trict, the prevalent diseases are intermittent, and remittent or 
bilious remittent fevers, and such diseases as are produced by, 
and are consequent upon malarial causes. What is cominonly 
called typhoid fever, here, has seemed to me to be a remittea4 
fever of a typhoid grade." 

Dr James D. Robinson, 14th district, Wooster, Ohio, says: 
** Typho-malarial fevers (pure typhoid fever being of rare oc- 
currence), pneumonia, and rheumatism, have the ascendency 
in the winter and spring months. In the neighborhood of 
large streams and small lakes, we frequently have dysentery 
and typho malarial fever, endemic and malignant." 

Dr. L. M. Whiting, 17th district. Alliance, Ohio, says: 
"The portion of the district lying upon the Tuscarawas river 
and its tributaries, is more or less subject to annual visita- 
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tions of zymoUc diaease; the form ordiDarily assumed being 
periodic fever, but frequently presenting the typhoid charfle- 
ter, in addition to the continued progression of morbid pheno- 
mena denominated fever, the victims presenting the peculiar 
rose colored spots, diarrhea, epistaxis, tympanites, &c., which 
are adjudged pathognomonic of typhoid fever." 

Dr. A. Lewis, 2nd district, Marengo, 111., reports as follows : 
"Bilious fevers and agues do not prevail to as great an extent 
as they did some fifteen years since. Enteric or typhoid fevera 
have been prevailing to some extent, and, in some districts, 
have become epidemic, hut are alwa3's marked with symptoms 
of miasmatic influence." 

Dr. L. Hubbard, northern district, Marysville, Cal., after 
describing forms of malarial fevers, says: "At other times the 
fever assumes an enteric form. The tongue is covered at first 
witHi a light brown coat, which is soon partially cleared away, 
when the whole surface becomes dry and parched. The pulse 
is frequent, varying from 90 to 130 in a minute, and a peculiar 
tremulousness also pervades the whole muscular system. The 
patient is occasionally flighty, particularly after waking from 
sleep. Sometimes the delirium is considerable. He talks 
incoherently, or forgets to complete his sentences. The bowt^ls 
are usually torpid, but occasionally a dysentery sets in, wiih 
distressing tenesmus. The abdomen soon becomes tympanitic 
and tender to the touch, affording a crackling sensation to the 
fingers on pressure. In fatal cases the mucous membrane^ 
and particularly the mucous follicles of the intestines, are 
found seriously diseased, insomuch that the system falls to 
receive sufficient sustenance to maintain animal life; or death 
may follow from local congestion, induced by nervous depres- 
sion." 

Dr. T. Sinks, northern district, Leavenworth, Kan., says; 
"All diseases are more or less complicated with malaria. Pure 
typhoid fever is a very rare disease, though typho* malarial fever 
is of frequent occurrence." 

Dr. J. M. Best, 1st district, Faducah, Ky., says: " ADotht»r 
matter, which has engaged my attention oftener practic^illy, 
and which has excited in me more surprise than any other of 
a general character, is the numerous mistakes that have been 
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and are being made in diagnosis here and in the West, by 
taking many of the common diseases of the country, mainly 
those of malarial origin, for typhoid fever, and treating them 
on the expectant plan. For example, numerous cases occur 
of enlarged liver, and chronic partial congestion of that organ, 
with the blood both in the liver and general circulation laden 
with vitiated elements of bile and other impure particles, and 
where remittent fever, whether slight or considerable in degree, 
is added to make up the sum of the disease. This, in the 
absence of all the characteristics of typhoid fever,^ is taken for 
that disease. The blood in typhoid fever is also perverted, 
but it is of a dissolved character and does not admit of speefdy 
depuration, as in the above mentioned condition. The humoral 
element, in the example given, is ignored, as well as the 
diseased state of the liver, which constitutes Its main part 
Often, in such cases, after quantities of quinine have been 
given, without the fever being conquered, or the condition 
otherwise improved, a rash and heroic mode of reasoning is 
insti^ted. It begins and is stated in this way: It is obsti- 
nate, like typhoid; it will not yield to quinine, therefore it 
must be typhoid." 

The following ideas are compiled from replies to my circular 
letter: 

Dr. Hiddens, of St. Joseph, Mo., says: "I have seen in my 
practice in this city and adjoining county, many cases of 
typhoid fever, and many, also, which I took to be a complica- 
tion or mixture of typhoid and malarial fevers. They are 
certainly very similar, but I think not quite, identical. Their 
symptoms, duration, and treatment, are very much the same 
in my practice, except that the value of quinine and arsenic 
are more apparent in the malarial form, and perforations less 
common. Death, I think, is more likely to take place sud- 
denly and unexpectedly also In it I have also noticed that 
typhoid, simple, is more common in the city. It fact, I do 
not remember ever having had a case of typho malarial fever, 
in a resident who had not been out of the city. But In the 
river bottom, and near some lakes, typho-malarlal fever is, or 
has been, the common type." 

Dr. T. C. Craig, of Easton, Leavenworth County, Kansas^ 
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reports 60 malarial, 18 typho-malarial, and 4 typhoid cases; 
all of the typho-malarial cases recovered. The average age, in 
this type, was 17 years. Four had epistaxis, 8 had diarrhea, 
6 had constipation, tympanitis, hepatic and splenic tenderness, 
sordes and delirium. Minimum duration, 8 days; maximum, 
22 days; average, 16 days. Treatment, quinine and other 
anti-periodics. Of his typhoid cases, all had headache, tym- 
panitis, iliac^tenderness and gurgling and sordes; three had 
diarrhea ; one had constipation, with splenic and. hepatic ten- 
derness ; one had hemorrhage from bowels, and lenticular 
spots ; two had delirium ; one low muttering, the other active. 
The shortest case ran its course in 18 days, the longest, 30 
days. Two died, and two recovered. In one of the fatal 
cases, pneumonia set in on the fourteenth day ; in the other, 
death resulted from general peritonitis following intestinal 
perforation ; the accident occurring on the sixth day of appa- 
rent convalescence. The highest temperature, in these cases, 
was 106^. 

Dr. Porter, of Kansas City, says : " The specific poison 
which causes typhoid fever, has never found it^ way to our 
locality ;" also, " that malarial fevers have been very uncom- 
mon in that city, for the last two years." 

Dr. T. Sinks says he has not seen a case of typhoid or 
typho-malarial fever, since January, 1876. 

Dr. H. P. Woodward reports one case of typho-malarial 
. fever, coming down slowly ; lasting 28 days. Had sordes, 
delirium, deafness, subsultus tendinum, &c. Treatment, tonic 
and supporting. Case ending in recovery. 

Dr. Cushenbury, of Girard, Kansas, reports having treated 
about 20 cases of typho-malarial fever, with two deaths ; one 
from hemorrhage of bowels. 

Dr. Gephart, of Valley Falls, Kansas, has never seen a case 
of typhoid fever in. this State. In some seasons, however, 
remittent fevers take on an asthenic form, with typhoid symp- 
toms. 

Dr. F. M. Johnson, of Platte City, Mo., has not seen a case 
of typhoid fever in ten years. He considers that in the 
absence of the specific cause of typhoid fever, typho-malarial 
fever is an impossibility. He gives as his opinion that the 
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continuous fevers that have been under his observation, have 
been caused by the abuse of purgatives, or some intercurrent 
inflammation. 

Dr. Brock thinks the name typho malarial fever superfluous, 
and tending to pcrpetimte a pathological Idea, the correctness 
of which is, to say the least, problematical. He has cases of 
intermittent and remittent fever which assume an aggravated 
form, answering to the names of typho malarial and typhoid 
fevers. The forming stages of his remittent and typhoma la- 
rial fevers are similar. Has treated no typhoid case, within the 
last year. 

Dr. Lee, of Springdale, Leavenworth county, Kas., reports 
that he has treated within the last year 87 cases of malarial 
fever : 21 typho-malarial, and 5 typhoid ; all recovered. The 
longest duration of typhoid and t^'pho-malarial cases, 21 days; 
shortest, 7 days ; average, 14 days. Treatment, as well as I 
can make out from his report, supporting and expectant 

Dr. Groyer, of same place, reports 28 malarial, 18 typho- 
malarial, and one typhoid case. Three of his typho-malariat 
cases died on the 15th, ISth, and 26th days, respectively* 
Commenced treatment with a purgative, afterwards gave blue 
pill, with opium and ipecac ; also food and stimulants. His 
typhoid case had pneumonia as a complication, and ended in 
recovery. 

Dr. Phillips, of Tonganoxie, Kansas, reports one case of 
typho-malarial fever, terminating fatally, on the 32d day^ 
from asthenia ; age, 23 ; treatment, supporting and strongly 
anti-periodic. Had remittent symptoms in the beginning. 
No remittent symptoms during the last ten or twelve days, but 
only those of typhoid. Has seen two cases of simple typhoid, 
within the last three years. In one of these cases the diag* 
nosis was confirmed at the autopsy. 

Dr. Shoyer, of Leavenworth, reports two cases of typho- 
malarial and one of typhoid. The highest temperature, in 
his typho-malarial cases, was 104^® ; treatment, quinine and 
nutrients. Both recovered. Says they commenced as remit- 
tent, but in a few days became marked as cases of an indi- 
vidual disease. His typhoid case was imported from Phila- 
delphia. In both types, delirium was active. The highest 
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temperature, in the typhoid case, was 106^®. The fever run 
its course in 23 days, the patient recorering. 

Dr. Rumbold, of St. Louis, reports no typhoid cases, but 
comments on the laziness of physicians in reporting their 
cases, a statement we can fully indorse. 

The deductions I am led to make, from the mass of evidence 
presented In this paper, and from other investigations on the 
questions involved therein, are : ' 

First, that the term typhoid fever is used in a loose and gen- 
eral way, by a great number of physicians, and a good deal of 
confusion is the result. 

Second, that no two diseases are more widely prevalent than 
typhoid and malarial fevers. 

Third, that in whatever locality both specific poisons may 
exist, there will be found a mixed or Ijybrid type of Tever, 
which is neither purely typhoid nor purely malarial, tho mor- 
bid effects of both poisons modifying each other to a greater 
or less extent, in each individual case. 

Under the second of these conclusions, so far as the State 
of Kansas is concerned, the almost unanimous testimony of 
the profession is that there is, no portion of the State entirely 
free from malaria. If, therefore, we can establish the existence 
of the poison of typhoid in the State, we have the conditions 
necessary to the existence of the disease commonly spoken of 
as typho-malarial fever. 

The testimony of about seventy-five per cent of the physi- 
cians of the StatdJ who have been consulted on this qucBtioD, 
is in favor of the existence of typhoid fever in our midst. In 
Iowa, 413 deaths from typhoid fever were reported in the 
year ending May 31st, 1860. Army medical officers report 
its existence, in a malignant form, among the Mexicans in 
Southern Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona. The disease is 
stated to prevail in Southwest Missouri. Those who deny that 
the typhoid poison has its existence in our midst, only neotl- 
ing favorable surroundings to develop the disease, admit hav- 
ing met and treated sporadic cases, imported from the Eastern 
States. 

Admitting that the germs of the disease are found in the 
alvine avacuations, unless more pains and care were takeii Itian 
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ii usually the case, each imported sporadic case would become 
the focus for the generation of typhoid fever. But, says the 
anti-typhoid advocate, our climate is so healthful, our balmy 
breezes so salubrious, our supply of ozone so great, that all 
these imported alien typhoid germs are at once destroyed. 
Such may be the case, but I, for one, doubt it very much. 
What evidence we have on the question, goes to show that ty- 
phoid fever once established In a community is very rarely 
eradicated, although months, and even several years, may in- 
tervene between epidemic and even sporadic cases. The 
poison, in the absence of favorable surroundings, may remain 
quiescent for weeks and months, yet retain all its vitality and 
virulence, ready, like a smoldering fire, to be fanned into 
fury by the first favoring breeze. In support of this point, I 
quote from Lieberjnister, Ziemssen's Cy., Vol. I., page 56 : 
"A villager, who had contracted typhoid fever at Ulm, return* 
ed to her native village, where typhoid fever had not existed 
for many years. The excrements of this person were thrown 
on the dunghill. Several weeks later, five persons were era- 
ployed to remove this dunghill. Of these dye four were 
attacked with typhoid fever, anji one with gastric symptoms, 
and swelling of the spleen. The excrements of these five per- 
sons were buried deep in the dunghill. Nine months later, two 
persons were employed in completely removing this dunghill- 
One of these was attacked with typhoid fever and died of it." 
The same author, on page 59, gives an account of the village 
of Lauscn, in which only occasional sporadic cases had occur- 
red, since the passage of the allied troops in 1814. No case^ 
at all had occurred for seven years. In 1872, an epidemic 
broke out which attacked nearly 17 per cent, of the inhabi^ 
tants between August and October. If the cause of the dis- 
ease can remain in abeyance for an indefinite length of time, 
it is easy to account for its presence in Kansas, particularly 
along great routes of travel. There seems to be at least two 
theories as to the etiology of the disease known as typho-ma^ 
larial fever; one, that the obstinacy of the fever arises from an 
engorged and inactive liver ; the other that it is a form of ma- 
larial fever in which there is an inflammatory and catarrhal con- 
dition of the intestinal mucous membrane, this condition being. 
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in a certain proportion of cases, the result of undue purgation. 
The reason given for the absence of benefit, in these cases, 
from the use of quinine is, that the diseased condition of the 
mucus membrane prevents the absorption of the quinine. If 
this be true, the physician who fails to administer quinine, 
hypodermically, in such cases, is, to say the least, extremely 
careless of the interests of his patient. 

On the question of treatment, I shall here say but little. 
If, from the general symptoms in given cases, we are led to 
diagnose simply a catarrhal form of malarial fever, I would 
suggest, that if. any purgative be used at all, it should be a 
very mild one, preferably one of the salines; also the free use 
of bismuth and quinine; the latter drug had probably best be 
given by the hypodermic method. If you are fully satisfied 
that you have to contend with a mixed fever, produced by the 
combined (fiect of the malarial and typhoid poisons, elimi- 
nate, as promptly as possible, the malarial part of the disease, 
by giving full doses of quinine, or some other prompt anti- 
periodic, and then treat your typhoid as may be necessary. 
I am lead to believe that the long continued use of quinine, in 
large doses, in this form of disease, is detrimental to the 
patient. 






OBSTETRICS. 

BY C. 0. SHOYER, M. D., LEAVENAVORTH, KANSAS. 

In preparing this article, I had in view that you did not 
wish for a plagiarized edition of some standard work on 
obstetrics; neither do you expect anything new or original. I 
have, in view of the foregoing, confined myself to such topics 
as we are all familiar with, and are of daily occurrence in 
practice. The heading must not mislead, as I shall speak of 
other matters besides obstetrics, though nearly allied. First, 
as to purging in cases of protracted labor. I have several 
times been called to cases where the patient has been in con- 
tinuous l^bor for two pr three days; where the pains were 
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strong and nothing abnormal; here an ounce of oleum riciiii 
has worked charmingly, the medicine and labor striving for 
precedence. 

Does quinine provoke labor pains ? This question, I think, 
can now be answered in the affirmative, through the concur- 
rent testimony of many observers. I have ceased prescribiog 
it to pregnant females with malarial fevers, and diseases having 
a malarial basis, for the reason that it has caused miscarriage 
in a number of instances. I have also seen it of service in 
restoring the catamenia, suppressed from cold or other cau^e. 

Abortion — Prevention of with Medicine. — I have so far 
treated only two pronounced cases, one is full of practical 
interest, and I will relate it. The patient is the mother of two 
girls, aged respectively, seven and nine years, both in good 
health. The parents are healthy. The mother miscarried 
five times, during a period of perhaps five or six years; one 
miscarriage was at the sixth month, and the others at from 
four to five months. I ordered rest in bed at the critical 
months; enjoined coition, and did all else I could think of, 
without success. I could not discover disease in the fostuSp 
but thought the placenta was not quite healthy looking. This 
I could not verify, as I am not a skilled microscopist. I pre- 
scribed R. potass, iodidi, 3 drachms, extr. ergotse, flu., 1 oz , 
aquae pura?, 3 oz., mix, teaspoonful in wineglassful water three 
times a day, before meals. This medicine was continued about 
four months, with occasional intermissions of a week, when 
she became pregnant, and it was discontinued. She went bo 
full time, and was safely delivered of a male child. There was 
no sign or symptom of syphilis in parents or children, and 
consequently the iodidi could not have acted as it does in 
syphilis. I give facts, having no theory to offer.* 

Chloroform I never administer in ordinary confinements, 
except at the request of the patient. I always give it in ver- 
sions, and other obstetrical cases, except forceps cases; here 
I prefer the intelligent co-operation of the patient. 

Speaking of the forceps, I will mention a good rule to 

♦Since this paper was read before the 8<)ci(!ty, May Wli, 1877, 1 have seen In 
Tilden's Jour, of Mat. Med. that M. Tarnler and M. Blain, of Paris, Fr.,reeom' 
mend potass, iodidi in the same way and same eases. 1 first used the remedy 
liparly two years ago, 
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observe, and that is, to bring^the hips of the patient well over 
the edge of the bed, so that you can depress your forceps and 
^ush the perineum well back. I remember the case of Mrs. 
W., of Leavenworth, a primipara, who was in labor five days, 
under the care of two physicians of another pathy. Not 
wishing to be rude, I made an examination, and advised the 
forceps. I waited in an adjoining room, and in about three- 
quarters of an hour one of the doctors came to inform me 
that it was impossible to apply the forceps, and that it was a 
case for embryotomy. I had no difl3culty in delivering, with 
the forceps, a living child, and certainly was not over ten 
minutes doing it; the other parties had neglected to do as I 
advise above. I always use the long curved forceps of Prof. 
Wallace, of Philadelphia, and I invariably deliver the head. 
Excellent authority advise the forceps slipped off when the 
head is at the ostiund vagina. I prefer to complete the deliv- 
ery, and thus avoid, at times, being obliged to reapply them. 

Placenta prsevia I have seen four times; three times in my 
own practice, and once in Philadelphia, under the care of a 
teacher of obstetrics. Two cases necessitated immediate 
delivery, of which one was the Philadelphia case. These two 
women died a short time after delivery. The other two cases, 
owing to the comparative moderate hemorrhage, were allowed 
to progress naturally. These two women recovered. In all 
cases the children were dead. In the cases that recovered, ice 
applications and the like were of no avail; but enemas of tr. 
opii. deodorata, minim xv, in aq. frigidae, 1 oz., every hour, till 
patient felt drowsy, or pains became regular, answered admi- 
rably'. In a case of triplets, accompanied by hemorrhage, the 
same remedy did well, with this difference: I had turned the 
clots out, keeping my hand on the uterus, had secured a good 
contraction, when at once, and in despite of my best endeavers 
the uterus filled with blood, and became nearly as large as 
before belivery. I here applied the binder to the abdomen, 
without emptying the uterus again, as my patient was so very 
weak; administered the opiate enema, and waited and watched. 
There was no more hemorrhage, the uterus contracted, and in 
a few days the blood came away as grumous blood. 

PtJERrBRAj. PERITONITIS. — J attended Idrs, K,, a midwife, 
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during an attack of erysipelas of the face and head. Before 
exfoliation was completed, that is to say, before the skin was 
quite sound in appearance to the eye, she attended five cases 
of confinement, and in each case puerperal fever resulted. I 
' attended three of the cases, of which two died ; the other two 
I did not attend, but followed them out, and they died. In all 
of the cases consultation was had. My special object in 
referring to this matter is, to show the contagiousness of ery- 
sipelas in the puerperal state, which is now generally recognized 
and admitted. In this instance the patient was discharged 
as cured, and yet contagion followed. 

Too Long Nursing. — This is a matter of great moment to 
mother and child. I have taken the child from the breast, in 
several cases, during the months of July and August; during 
dentition, and early in life, 'before that process commenced, 
and have had no occasion to regret it in this healthy climate^ 
where pure milk can be easily obtained at all times. How it 
would do in less favored places, is not for me to inquire. I 
have also not found it necessary to use one cow's milk, the 
mixed milk of a number of cows answering every purpose. I 
have, also, not insisted on the child being bottle fed, many 
children doing fully as well, if not better, who are spoon fed ; 
and where this can be done you avoid the trouble of unclean 
and sour milk bottles from the remains of the previous meat. 
The drying up of the milk is made much of, and many reme- 
dies and methods are urged to effect it. Now, I find nothing 
as effectual, in the majority of cases, as drawing the milk off j 
I mean emptying the breasts by suction, either by the mouth 
or pump. This requires to be done, perhaps, for a week, 
rarely longer, when the breasts become flaccid. Any one 
trying this plan will find it cleaner than belladonna and the 
like. As to infant's food, other than the mother's milk, I find 
nothing equal to bread and milk, fed with a spoon. I have 
tried granum, papoma, and the like prepared foods, and none 
of them answer as well, or are as readily taken. During 
diarrhea, and xvhen the stomach is Irritable, rejecting every- 
thing, I find Liebig's food answers better. Liberal sweetening 
is necessary in giving cow's milk, but I do not add water after 
the child is four months old. In weaning, take the child 
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promptly fVom the breast, let there be no nonsense about it^ 
feed the child frequently on bread and milk and it soon ceases 
to care for the maternal nourishment. All the foregoing, of • 
course, applies only to healthy children, whose mother, owing 
to various causes, are unable to nurse them. There is a food I 
came near forgeting: it Is condensed milk, and a splendid thing 
it is in the absence of pure country milk. It sometimes agrees 
better with an irritable stomach than anything else, and dur- 
ing a Journey is very convenient, as also in extremely hot 
weather, where the means of keeping milk are not readily 
accessible. The prescribing of opiates to infants, meets with 
very general condemnation by the profession. I do not share 
in this condemnation, and cannot find a substitute ; in fact 
there is no substitute. I am speaking of inflammatory intes- 
tinal diseases especially, though I give opium in all diseases 
of children, accompanied by pain. I have in mind a case of 
enteritis in a child a year old, caused by drastic purgatives, 
where nothing gave relief till Dover's powder in grain doses 
was ordered, and continued to a cure. In prescribing opiates 
for children I never order tr. camphora compositus, as you 
are never certain of the amount of opium ; some samples not 
aflecting in drachm doses, and others dangerous in such doses. 
I much prefer tr. opii or pul. ipecacuan comp. These are more 
stable preparations and less bulky, and I may venture to say, 
more efl3clent. * 

I need hardly say, in conclusion, that it is almost Impossible 
for us on the frontier, to furnish food for thought, or enrich 
our p-ofession by original investigations, or weave fine-spun 
theories. We are expected to excel as physicians and sur- 
geons ; to be oculists and aurists, and, in short, to be skilled 
in all the specialties, and know as much and perform what is 
usually divi\led up among specialists in our large cities. At 
our annual meetings it is expected of us that we furnish an 
amount of original matter which would be considered ample 
for a lifetime by an European savant. Let us rather strive tq 
render perspicuous our labors f^s prs^cUQal men. 
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REPORT ON MATERIA MEDICA AND THERA- 
PEUTICS. 

BY DANIEL C. JONES, M. D., TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
INUNCTION. 

I shall first call your attention to the Therapeutic agents 
which we shall have to deal with, viz, : fatty substances. 

The fats and oils belong to the dame general class, and are 
composed of the same elements, but in various proportions ; 
the characteristic distinction between them seems to be that 
the fats are solid, at ordinary temperature, while the oils are 
more or less liquid. But while this classification is made, for 
convenience of description, they are properly to be considered 
as forming a single group. An oil may be a liquid fat, or a f&t 
a solid oil. 

Both fats and oils are composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, as their ultimate elements, but differ essentially in the 
proximate principles which they contain. They arc very com- 
bustible, and burn with a brilliant flame. They arc insoluble 
in water, but most of them are soluble in alcohol or ether, 
and many in both liquids. They are obtained from both veg- 
etable and animal bodies. Lard is the fat of the hog separated 
from the animal tissues, it is softer and more fusible than tal- 
low, containing a larger proportion of oleine and less stearine 
and margarine. The oleine obtained from it constitutes the 
lard oils of commerce. Suet is the fat obtained from several 
herbivorous animals, as the ox, sheep, goat, etc., which when 
heated for a time, to separate it from the animal tissues^ 
yields tallow. It is composed of stearine, marg^trine, and 
oleine, and a small portion of another substance, which has 
been called hircine. The suet of different animals seems to 
differ little, except in the relative proportion of these substances 
contained in them. 

Secondly, we shall notice the membranes and organs to which 
our remedy is to be applied. 

The skin is the principal seat of the sense of touch, and 
surrounds the exterior of the body ; it consists of two layers. 
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the derma or cutis-vera, and the epidermis or cuticle. The 
epidermis is an epithelial structure which forms a defensive 
covering to the surface of the true skin, being accurately 
molded on the papillary layer of the derma. 

The principal glands which we shall have to notice, are the 
•sebaceous and sudoriferous, or sweat glands. The former are 
found in all parts of the skin, but are most abundant in the 
face, and iu those parts which are exposed to friction. The 
largest sebaceous glands are those found in the eyelids, under 
the name of meibpmian glands. The sudoriferous glands are 
found in almost every part of the skiD, and are situated in 
•deep pits, in the deep parts of the corium, or in the subcut- 
aneous areolar tissue, surrounded by a quantity of adipose 
tissue. The oflQce of the sebaceous glands is to lubricate the 
integument and the hairs, to keep them soft and pliable, and 
to prevent drying up by too rapid evaporation. The secretion 
of the meibomian glands, by being smeared on the edges of 
the eyelids, prevents the tears from running over on the cheeks, 
and confines them within the cavity of the lachrymal canals. 
The oflBce of the sudoriferous glands is principally to regulate 
the temperature of the body. 

Now, returning to our essay, first, we find, on page 439, 
(Wood's Practice of Medicine), he recommends inunction, in 
the treatment of scarlatina. The entire surface of the body, 
with the exception of the face and scalp, is rubbed with a 
piece of fat bacon, morning and evening. Austin Flint also 
speaks of the use of inunction, in the treatment of scarlatina, 
page 799, Practice of Medicine. He says extreme pruritus of 
the skin is in some cases a source of much annoyance, prevent- 
ing sleep and increasing the constitutional disturbance. He 
applies lard to the surface of the body, the rind of bacon 
being used for this purpose. He says it relieves in some cases 
at least the pruritus, and diminishes febrile excitement. In 
Churchill's Treatment of Scarlatina, he speaks of inunction, 
page 642. He uses the fat of bacon morning and evening, 
coating the entire body, except the face and scalp. This may 
be done, says he, at the commencement, and continued until 
desquamation in complete, Various are the good effects said 
to r^sqlt, The preyention of cold, relief of the itching and 
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brittleness of tke skin, promotion of its functions, and of the 
oxidation of the blood, preventing and diminishing infections. 

Inunction has been used in almost every age as a preventive, 
in the various eruptive infections. It is applied b}' anointing 
the parts of the body exposed to contact, as the penis, to pre- 
vent syphilis, the hands, to prevent itch, etc. 

Fats are used to form most of the ointments used in medi- 
cine, and in many of the plasters, blisters, suppositories, 
cerates, etc. It is also used in many forms of lung disease, 
by coating over the anterior portions of the chest, and in 
throat affections, by forming an external protection Crom cold 
and the various changes of temperature. In my opinion it 
will yet form one of our most valuable remedies In low grade 
fever, and other diseases of an asthenic type. By coating the 
entire external surface, it will act in three ways : first, by re- 
straining the rapid evaporation which always accompanies 
fevers ; second, by acting as a nutriment, by being absorbed 
and4;aken into the circulation ; third, bj' acting as a protection 
to all extraneous causes, such as heat, cold, moisture, etc. 

We find that in many portions of India, the natives anoint 
themselves regularly, in certain seasons of the year, to protect 
them from the ravages of Jungle fever : and of later ^'ears, the 
British soldiers, who were exposed by guard duty at night 
have resorted to the same means, by direction of the medical 
corps, and statistics show a very great reduction in the mor- 
tality lists. Carbonized oils are now being recommended by 
most of our modern surgeons, as a dressing in sloughing 
wounds produced by crasia of the blood, and cosmoline, still 
later, which has not come into general use, but is destined to 
take rank among our first surgical dressings. I have used the 
cosmoline — which, by the way, is made from crude petroleum 
— in several cases of sloughing wounds and sores, and believe 
it to be the best unguent I have yet found. It corrects fetor, 
and has a soothing effect, and is superior to carbolized oil, as 
a protective agent, by more perfectly excluding the atmos- 
phere. There are many other diseases in which unguents are 
useful, but as this is only designed for a short report, I shal^ 
^QBe. 
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A FEW NOTES ON SYPHILIS. 

BY W. W. COCHRANE, M. D., ATCHISON, KANSAS. 

The old axiom that doctors differ, is pre-eminently exempli- 
fied in the disease of syphilis. Its origin, its history, has 
aroused the most elaborate and diverse opinions. Its theory 
and practice have induced manifold experiments, bitter argu- 
ments, and widely varied conclusions. Its results or sequels^ 
so mysterious and versatile, have caused the most talented and 
scientific writers to radically change their opinions. Such is 
its protean character, that the student, after reading exhaus- 
tively on the subject, finds that each and every proposition 
enunciated has arrayed for and against it such eminent talent, 
that he becomes bewildered and stands appalled at the diffi- 
culty in maturing cither a theory or practice. 

This hydra-headed, protean- shaped monster, has been stalk- 
ing abroad over our universe, probably from time immemorial. 
To the present time it has been worrying, depressing and 
decimating its victims. When once it inserts its fangs into 
the human system, it maintains its sway with unrelenting 
constancy and unending surety. Insidiously entering the 
system, it lies torpid for a tinie, as if accumulating strength 
to throw Its venom throughout the whole fabric. From the 
smallest globule to the most complicated organ, integument, 
tissue, muscle, tendon, ligament, membrane, fluid or bone, all 
are aljke liable to its destructive influence. 

The history of the origin of this disease is shrouded in 
obscurity, there being no evidence of its first invasion of the 
human system. The negative proposition that it was not 
derived from the animal kingdom, is supported by the fact 
that no animal has been known to be affected with it, hence 
our Darwinian ancestry were exempt from it, and it is not 
hereditary in the same sense as that of total depravity. 

The pathological effects are so numerous and varted, that 
any allegatii)n may be sustained by clinical facts, as well as 
rational argument; hence pathological writers have, to a great 
extent, confined themselves to the question of the duality of 
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the origiDal or specific cause. For a long time the dnallst 
maintained his position with argument and apparent facts, and 
deemed his position secure and impregnable, but recently, the 
opposition, after elaborate scientific experiments, have pro- 
duced ample clinical facts, which tend to prove that this 
duality consists more in result than in origin. A chancre may 
result in either a hard or soft ulcer. A hard ulcer may 
become a soft one, and a soft one may become a hard one. 
Identical sequels may arise from either. These sequelae may 
arise without any chancre. • Inoculation with pus from second- 
ary sores, may produce either indurated or soft ulcer. The 
same sore will infect different persons with either kind of sore. 
Diseased semen may be absorbed in the vagina, and infect the 
female system, producing chancre or sore. A nurse may be 
infected by an infant, and she loay have <;hancre of either 
kind OH the vulva, and infect by coition. These facts, attested 
by ample clinical evidence, and authenticated by eminent 
writers, would seem clearly to demonstrate the unity of this 
virulent poison. 

The immediate hereditary results of this disease is one of 
its most lamentable characteristics. The facts have been 
clearly established, that a mother may transmit the disease to 
the foetus, at any stage of gestation. A father may transmit 
it. to his offspring at any period for ten years after inoculation. 
The father may infect the mother, the child inoculate others, 
and whether grown it could congenitally transmit the poison, 
is undetermined, but it is strongly suspected that it may be 
visited upon the children to the second and third generation. 

The diagnosis of syphilis is without a parallel in its difii- 
culty. Writers differ widely, and such is their negative 
evidence and argument on each and every point, that we are 
forced to conclude that there is at least no pathognomonic 
signs or symptoms at all of this disease. The last hobby, 
inoculation, after raising our hopes to a high point, has been 
recently decided to be impractical if not fallacious. The poor 
victim, on his first suspecting that he has been inoculated with 
the disease, seems intuitively to realize his appalli^ig situation. 
His mind dethroned, he imagines every imaginable disaster; 
frightened, bewildered, he is incapable of deciding even on his 
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physician. He rushes to the nearest one, and is thoroughly 
crazed by being Informed — if he meets an honorable one — 
that it is utterly Impossible to diagnose the case, until a suffi- 
cient time — about a month — has elapsed, to produce secondary 
symptoms, and that unless he will agree to a year's varied 
treatment, he will not be accepted as a patient, and then he 
will not be certain of immunity for ten or more years, and that 
his wife and progeny may be infected at any time within that 
period. M. Ricord says that the only way to decide on a cure 
is, after a year's treatment, to inoculate from an indurated 
chancre, and if it produces a syphilitic chancre, it is evidence 
of cure, but if it does not specifically infect, it is not a cure, 
and continued treatment is imperative. 

The honest physician, desiring to do justice to his patient, 
and at the same time preserve his integrity and reputation, 
finds himself in a sad dilemma, on encountering each and 
every case of this pestiferous affection. If be is candid, the 
applicant will almost certainly — '*8ee him again," — employ 
some competitor, and for months will reiterate that the honest 
physician at least knows nothing of this disease, as he had 
acknowledged as much to him. If he is noncommittal, and 
treats his case for months, he is sure to be blamed for not at 
first telling the whole truth. He must indeed be a paragon, 
wlio, in this age of scepticism, so filled with charitable med- 
lers, can succeed in keeping his patient under control for a 
year. If he does, and temporary success attend him, his 
patient, always in doubt, is silent on the subject, lest he may 
be mistaken, or he may divulge the secret. He is sure to 
suspect unnecessary delay, and is dissatisfied, so that the 
doctor makes no friends, not even the grave, that potent prac- 
titioner's shroud. 

In the published articles on the treatment of this affection, 
we find manj' descrepancies, obscurities, and great diversity of 
opinirm. At the present time, few readers will find it possible 
to. mature a definite or conclusive course of medicine. Mer- 
cur\% so long vaunted as a certain and only cure, seems to be 
altogether doubtful; indeed, the crusaders against this time- 
honored medicament, bad driven its advocates to the wall, in 
all diseases except this. But recently, their position on this 
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exception, is generally considered pregnable. That syphilis 
may be treated successfully without mercury, and with fifty 
per cent, less relapses, has been acknowledged by the most 
eminent writers, and some eminent syphilographers. That it 
has any curative powers at all, has been credibly contested; 
and the theory that it simply modifies the system, so as to 
give greater effect to other medicine, or the vis medicalrix 
natara, seems to be now acknowledged by the most eminent 
writers. Sarsaparilla, the old English hobby, has been declared 
perfectly inert, and abandoned. Iodide of potassium has 
been recently brought forward as the successful rival of mer- 
cury, and seems destined to supersede it. As yet, however, 
there is much difference of opinion as to what stage of the 
disease, or under what condition of the system, it is appro 
priate. Syphilization has been tried, and decided to be 
impracticable, if not entirely unnecessary. 

Such is the ruinous effects of this disease, that it would 
seem clearly the duty of every member of our profession to 
endeavor to find some more reliable medicine, which would 
counteract the effects of this baleful complaint. Deeply 
impressed with the idea, at an early period of my professional 
career, I employed an indigenous remedy with such success, 
that I feel warranted in saying that it has proved superior to 
mercury, in all stages of syphilis. -Phytolacca is but liiile 
known, at least but few medical writers have recorded their 
experience with it, but it will be found to be a more potent 
alterative, if it has not a more specific influence on the poisoti 
of this disease than mercury. It gives more decided vigor to 
the great depurator, the liver, as well as stimulates the gland- 
ular system generally, in a much more direct manner. In 
doses of eight to twelve drops of the fluid extract, my exper- 
ience has been large and varied, and in no instance have I 
regretted giving it, and I much desire all the profession to use 
it freely in any disease requiring an alterative. I am satisfied 
they will not be disappointed; and the profession will, on 
learning of their success, be induced to use it more freely; a 
medicine more effective, and far less injurious to the general 
'system than mercury. 
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PECULIAR CONDUCT OF A CASE OF LABOR. 

BY H. 0. HANAWALT, M. D., ARVONIA, KANSAS. 

Was called May 17tb, '76, at 9 a. m., to see Mrs. H., in her 
second labor, having been \n attendance at the first, which 
presented nothing unusual. Found the os but slightly dilated 
as yet, and the pains being only moderate, I left her, to return 
again at 2 p. m. The membranes were still intact, and con- 
tained a large amount of fluid. Slight pressure during ute- 
rine contraction ruptured them, when I found the occiput 
directed to the right acetabulum. Pains now increased in force 
and frequency, but with little advance, the head evidently 
undergoing much compression at the superior strait. At 11 
p. M. the head began to advance, and soon commenced to 
emerge from the vulva. When one-half, or a little more, of the 
head had escaped, it ceased to advance, although the contrac- 
tions were unabated. The cause of this, I determined, could 
not be resistance from the soft parts, but must be explained in 
the position of the shoulders at the superior strait It was a 
full half hour before the head was disengaged, which was ac- 
complished almost entirely by pushing the perineum back over 
the chin. The head then presented the appearance of being 
drawn inwards. I now made traction on the head, but for 
twenty minutes there was apparently no change. About this 
time I noted that the chin seemed to be directed somewhat 
more to the right thigh, and almost immediately after I felt 
assured that rotation was taking place. It was certainly not 
more than fifteen minutes from the time I first noticed the 
change, until the face was at the pubes, having been towards 
the coccyx, when first disengaged. No signs of life in the 
child. Woman in fair condition, but very nervous. Gave 
chloroform, and then had to exert all my strength to deliver 
the body. Took away the placenta, when the uterus contract- 
ed well. The weight of the child was, probably, fourteen 
pounds. The woman made a good recovery, being up about 
the usual time. 
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Of course the principal question Involved in this case Is, 
how was the rotation brought about ? It will be remembered 
that the occiput presented to the right acetabulum, and that 
in rotating the head came around facing the right thigh. 

In searching all the literature to which I have had access, I 
have failed to find anything which throws light upon the sub- 
ject. If the case be not unique, it is certainly rare, and I have 
in consequence been moved to report it. 



TYMPANIC OTORRHEA. 

BY J. 8. LAURENCE, M. D., EMPORIA, KANSAS 

The subject of inflammation, acute or chronic, of the tym- 
panum, is generally regarded as of no great importatce, and 
that nature is quite competent to withstand an}' disease, or 
repair any injury, that may occur to this cavity. 

The ear is divided into the external, middle, and internal 
parts. Chronic inflammation of the middle part, or tympanum, 
Is the subject of this paper. 

It is a small, irregular cavity, situated just internal to the 
tympanic membrane, which f(»rms a greater portion of the 
outer wall. The inner wall is a thin, bony septum, between it, 
and the labyrinth. The lower wall is also bony, and very thin 
indeed, often almost transparent. The internal jugular vein 
lies just beneath this floor. The upper wall varies in thick- 
ness like the lower, but i^soft and porous, with many perfora- 
tions for the transmission of nerves and blood vessels. In 
the anterior wall is the entrance of the Eustachian tube. The 
tympanum is lined with mucus membrane, which is con 
tinuous with that of the Eustachian tube, and throat. In the 
posterior wall are numerous small cavities, called mastoid cells, 
also lined with mucus membrane. The bony wall, between 
these cells and the brain, is exceedinly thin, and may, in 
places, be entirely wanting, the mucus membrane and dura- 
mater coming in contact. 
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Taking into eoneideration that we have here a small cavity, 
lined with mucus membrane, with but ,a single opening for 
the admission of air or the es6ape of fluids, the location of a 
majority of the aural diseases, we see the great pathological 
interest of this wonderful cavity. 

Acute inflammation of the tympanum is generally developed 
suddenly, and runs a rapid course. It is usually secondary, 
as an extension from the throat and nasal passages, through 
the Eustachian tubes. The small openings through these 
tubes soon become closed by the swelling, and instead of the 
mucous and pus passing ofl", rapidly accumulate, and after 
causing intense sujQTering, appear in the external meatus, re- 
sulting in tympanic otorrhea. 

Tympanic otorrhea implies that the discharge comes from 
the tympanic cavity, caused originally, as we have seen, by 
acute inflammation of that cavity, and also implies a perfora- 
tion of the membrane. 

It is from the very nature and construction of the parts in- 
volved, self-sustaining. The cavity being constantly filled 
with pus, that can only escape through the external meatus, 
keeps up the inflammation, and prevents it from healing. 

Deafness, to a greater or less extent, is produced, according 
to the amount of injury done to the walls of the cavit}'. It 
was formerly supposed that a very small perforation of the 
tympanic membrane was sufficient to produce total deafness, 
but it is now known that the entire membrane may be de- 
stroyed, and yet a fair amount of hearing remain. The 
disease may continue indefinitely with discharges of pus from 
the external meatus, for years. As the suppuration continues, 
more and more of the tympanic membrane is destroyed, until 
a mere rim or trace of it remains. If the opening is not very 
large, or of long standing, the membrane will be reproduced,, 
and the opening closed, after the suppu^ration ceases. Under 
unfavorable circumstances, the disease may extend through the 
thin bony wall to the labyrinth, to which part the auditory 
nerve Is exclusively distributed, and produce total deafness at 
least ; or, through the mastoid cells, in the posterior wall, ex- 
tend to the brain, and produce death by inflammation of its 
membranes ; or throng the inferior wall by caries of the bone. 
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and perforate the internal Jugular vein, and produce fatal 
hemorrhage. 

Although we seldom have cases of death reported from 
tympanic otorrhea, we have good reason to believe that they 
do occur more frequently than is generally supposed. The 
meningitis being an extension of the long continued inflam- 
mation of the tympanic cavity, the attention of the physician 
not having been called to it, the original or primary disease 
would readily be overlooked. 

Dr. C. B. Chapman, formerly Professor of Chemistry in the 
Miami Medical College, of Cincinnati, related to me a case of 
meningitis which he thinks was undoubtedly an extension 
from the tympanic cavity. 

Dr. A. D. Williams, of St. Louis, an aurist of large experi- 
ence, recently gave me the history of a case of meningitis, 
occurring during treatment for tympanic otorrhea, that he 
has no doubt was an extension of this inflammation from that 
cavity. 

The very close proximity of the walls of the civity to the 
membrane of the brain, make an extension of the inflammation 
to that part a source of danger and anxiety. 

With appropriate treatment, the prognosis is favorable 
The suppuration will cease in time, and the improvement in 
hearing will be very considerable, and the injury allowed to 
extend no further. 

The pathological condition in tympanic otorrhea is chronic 
Inflammation and suppuration of the mucus membrane of the 
tympanum, and the treatment must be directed to the reduc- 
tion of this suppurative inflammation. * 

The first important step in that direction, is perfect cleanli- 
ness of all the parts involved. The pus must be washed from 
the external meatus, washed and forced twice daily from the 
cavity, so that no part of it remains covered with pus. Unless 
this is done thoroughly, our treatment will be unsuccessful. 
We must see by direct examination, for, in this disease, to see 
is to know ; and we can know in no other way, either as to the 
cleansing, the condition of the parts, or the application of the 
remedies. 

We must depend mainly on local treatment ; and whatever 
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remedies are used must corae in direct contact with the whole 
sapparating surface, down through the Eustachian tube into 
the throat. If the perforation in the tympanic membrane is 
very small, a little pressure will be necessary to force the fluid 
in, for the medicine must enter the covity, or the treatment 
will fail. 

The application should be made twice dailr, until the sup- 
puration has mostly disappeared ; then once a d^y for a time; 
then once or twice a week, gradually discontinuing the treat- 
ment. 

The remedies most in use are nitrate of silver and sulphate 
of copper. Other astringents may be used. The compound 
nitrate of silver should be used in from ten to forty grains to 
the ounce of water. Of this, three or four drops or sufficient 
to cover the whole suppurating surface — and no more — 
must be nsed at a time. The sulphate of copper may be 
used in from five to twenty grains to the ounce of water, in 
the same way. 

If the patient is anemic, or scrofulous, they demand consti- 
tutional treatment, as indicated ; if not, internal medicine is 
not required. 

A case ia illustration, especially of the destruction of the 
tympanic membrane, and I leave the subject for the present, 
hoping, at some future time, to report to this society some 
interesting case of aural disease. 

Frank F., fourteen years of age, and in good health, had, 
when two years old, acate tympanic inflammation, while hav- 
ing scarlet fever, resulting in abscess and perforation of the 
membrane, and tympanic otorrhea, which has continued until 
within the last year. On examination, I found both tympanic 
membranes destroyed, and suppuration filling up the cavity 
and external meatus. His hearing was very imperfect, but 
much better than we would suppose possible with such de- 
struction of membrane, and so much suppurative inflammation. 
He could hear the tick pf a watch, when pl/iced in close prox- 
imity to his ear. It required the utmost patience and persev- 
erance in the treatment of this case. I treated him for several 
weeks, twice daily, with a solntion of 30 gr. comp. nit. silver 
to an ounce of water, Tben ^t longer and longer intervals, 
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occasionally omitting the nit. silver and using a weak solution 
of sulphate if copper, or some other astringent. The sup- 
puration became less and less, and at times ceased entirely, 
but returned from exposure, with a slight acute inflammation. 
It has been about a year since treatment began. The dis- 
charge has ceased, and the whole suppurating surface healed, 
and notwithstanding the tympanic membranes are completely 
obliterated, he can hear the tick of a watch two feet from his 
ear. Although his hearing is, and always will be imperfect — 
for the tympanic membrane will not be reproduced — he is re^ 
lieved of the very offensive discharge, and the danger to life or 
total deafness is many times diminished. 



RUPTURED PERINEUM. 

BY C. V. MOTTRAM, M. D., LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 

A case of perineal rupture, with sloughing of vaginal walls, 
caused by Impacted footal head and forceps deliver}', resulting 
in almost atresia vagina^ was reported by me at the last 
meeting of this society. The lady had become again pregnant, 
and anxious to have a living child, and the question arose as 
to the practicability of safe delivery, at full time, and was 
fully discussed. The majority were in favor of the inducing 
of premature labor, as the only safety for the woman. 

Prof. Todd, of Kansas City, visited the case with me, and 
we decided to allow gestation to go along to full time, and 
when labor came on, resort to such surgical means as might 
be necessary to effect deliver}'. 

Her general health was good during the summer, though 
she was several times threatened with miscarriage, having 
very strong uterine pains, and twice, considerable "show." 

On the 25th of February I was called, and f<»und her having 
regular pains, but not strong. They continued through the 
day and night till four o'clock a. m. of the 25th, when they 
seemed to flag. I theu administered ft ^uU anodyne and left, 
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She slept well for some hours. The pain returned in the 
morning, and I w&s called about ten o'clock, and found them 
recurring with regularity and force. I sent for Drs. Stuart 
and Morse to assist me. The cicatricial ring seemed firmer 
than at the commencement of gestation. I could not intro- 
duce my index finger beyond the second Joint. The pains 
continued strong, and I could feel the patulous os through the 
ring; but there was no dilation at three o'clock. I then put 
the patient under the influence of chloroform, and divided the 
cicatrix, making several incisions completely through it on 
each side. I then used Molesrrorth Dilator, using warm water 
to distend the rubber tube. With this instrument I dilated 
the ring to a trifle over two inches. The pains continued 
strong during the anesthesiie, and I waited for them to bring 
down the foetal head. The dilation went on to the size of half 
a dollar, the water sack presenting during each pain, but the 
head did not engage in the superior strait. After waiting 
some time and no progress seeming to be made, I ruptured the 
membranes, evacuating the waters, and found the presentation 
to be occipito-pubic, the occiput impinging upon the pubic 
arch. The pains continued energetic after the evacuation of 
the water, but there was no advance of the head, as the force 
was spent upon the pubic bones. I then made strong pressure 
upon the abdomen, just above the pubes, while with two 
fingers in the mouth of the womb, I made pressure upwards 
and backwards, and to the right, against the foetal occiputs, 
and the head was dislodged from its resting place on the 
pubic bones, and entered the superior strait, making the 
rotation become the left-occipito-acetabula position, or first, of 
Baudelocque. Very little progress was made during the next 
two hours. The patient was again anesthetised and forceps 
applied. The descent was slow indeed, but finally the head 
became engaged in the bones. During the pains I applied all 
my strength, making traction on a line corresponding to the 
axis of the strait, increasing the power by the leverage of the 
forceps, moved from side to side. In this manner half an 
hour or more passed, in the passage of the head through the 
bones; finally it entered the inferior strait, the occiput beneath 
the arch of the pubes, aqd the vertex sweeping the perineum, 
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which was put upon the stretch and thinned out like tissue 
paper, threatening laceration of the floor of the pelvis, and 
what remained of the recto-vaginal septum as I had feared. 
To prevent this impending calamity, I enlarged the outlet of 
the passage, by two c?ee/> incisions, one on each side of the 
vagina, through the vaginal wall, labia-minora, and into the 
labia-majora. These relieved the tension of the perineum, 
permitting the delivery without accident at 6 o'clock p. m. 
No considerable hemorrhage occurred from the incisions. 

The child was " still," but pulealion was strong through the 
cord. I immersed the body in a vessel of warm water, inflated 
the lungs, kept up artificial respiration, and did not sever the 
cord till natural respiration was established, the pulsation 
continuing in it. Just how much time was occupied in resus- 
citatlng the child I do not know, but it seemed a long time. 
After removing the placenta, I closed up the two last lateral 
incisions with metallic sutures. They healed mainly by first 
intention. I kept the vagina well cleansed with carbolized 
water and salicylic acid. After four days I Inserted a sponge 
tent, and kept one in the vagina for the most of the time, till 
the incisions through the cicatricial ring had healed. The 
ring disappeared, and the vagina is capacious enough for 
most purposes, 

From later examinations, I am satisfied that while the 
woman is large and seems to have an ample pelvis, she really 
has a deformed one, the promontory of the sacrum projecting 
unusually^ materially lessening the anteroposterior diameter 
of the superior strait, the ischll also being abnormal. 

In consequence of the great pressure to which the head was 
subjected, in being dragged through the contracted passage^ 
there resulted paralysis of one side of the face. The child 
cried only on one side, and one eye stared wild and open, 
without winking. After a few weeks the palsy passed away, 
and the child is now pretty, active, and healthy. 

I am under many obligations to Drs. Stuart and Morse for 
their very efficient assistance in couductin^ the case to s^ 
successful termination. 
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REPORT OF A CASE OF PARALYSIS. 

BY DR. H. S. ROBERTS. 

The pathological specimens which are presented for your 
examination, were connected with a, to me, very interesting 
case, and as there were some things connected with it, not 
fully understQod by me, I will give it rather fully, and leave it 
for your discussion. 

On the 16th of September last, I was called to see Mrs, 
Pierce, aged seventy-five years, who had an attack of paralysis 
on the left side, the day previous. Found her with entire loss 
of motion and sensation upon the entire left side, affecting 
her speech, and impeding mastication and deglutition. On 
inquiry, found that she had been feeling unusually well for 
more than a week previously, having ridden fifty miles in a 
buggy to visits frends, and walking each day afterwards quite 
a distance, being very active. She had suffered none from pain 
in the head, acute or otherwise, had all of her life time been very 
free from headache, had led a very active life up to October, 
1863, when she fractured the left leg at the ankle. The 
attending physician called it a dislocation, after reducing, left 
it, and there was malformation, which impeded her walk con- 
siderably, although not to the extent to require a crutch. 
Each leg had been broken at the ankle Joint previously, each 
giving perfect union. 

My treatment was iron and strychnia internally, with brisk 
rubbing of the afflicted side, and a nourishing fluid diet. From 
time to time she was reported to me as being quite comfort- 
able, could speak more readily, and conld swallow with less 
difiSculty. Just ten weeks afterwards, I was again called to see 
her, with a fracture of the right humerus; the fracture, which 
was at the middle third, was produced while making a change 
of clothing; her daughter, who was assisting, stated that the 
pressure upon the arm could have been hardly a pound weight. 
As she was considerably emaciated, I could give the arm a 
minute examination, and could discover no change in the form 
of the humerus. The fracture wa9 reduced, the arm dressed 
30 
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with light pasteboard splints and simple roller bandage, and 
placed upon a pillow. 

At this time my attention was called to the head; that the 
skull seemed to be absorbed. On examination, I found an 
oval opening in the frootal bone, about one inch above the 
center of the right orbit, where the skull was absorbed for 
about three-fourths of an inch by one inch. On the anterior 
superior portion of the left parietal lione was a circular open- 
ing, one and one-half inch in diameter. Above and posterior 
to this were three smaller openings. The opening on tlie 
frontal bone was depressed, but through all of the others 
protruded masses, which through the scalp, felt like brain 
substances, pulsation being very distinct. 

I gave the opinion that the animal matter of the bonea was 
being absorbed, or rather not supplied, as the reason of tlio 
arm being so easily broken; that this condition of the system 
was produced by the brain irritation; that the paralysis of the 
left side came, probably, from pressure on the right hemis- 
phere of the brain, at the point of the opening in the frontal 
bone. 

At the same time, I discovered a small tumor at the angle 
of the lower Jaw, on the left side. I gave the opinion that 
disintegration of the bone was going on there, and that ulti 
mately j,here would be a fracture at that point. 

My opinion given regarding the fractured humerus, was, 
that it would never unite by bony union. As she was a lover 
of new milk, I directed it to be given to her freely, and she 
subsisted upon this, almost exclusivel}', until her death, which 
took place January 22d. 

Four weeks after the arm was fractured, she moved it» lift- 
ing the hand to her head; afterwards using it freely. Wben 
informed of this, I told the family that the union was probably 
ligamentous. 

As soon as her death was announced to me, I requested 
leave for a post mortem examination. This was granted, to 
the extent of the fractured arm and the brain. 

On January 23d, twenty-four hours after death, assisted by 
Drs. Robinson and Little, I held a 2)ost mortem. We found 
complete bony union of the humerus, although it was a mert; 
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shell, for several inches on each side of the fracture very much 
honej' combed. . That this should have taken place, while 
disintegration was evidently going on through the entire bony 
system, seemed to me quite remarkable, and especially in one 
so old. On taking hold of and endeavoring to move the lower 
jaw, I found it fractured at the point before mentioned. We 
next raised the scalp, over the head, posterior to the ears, and 
on retracting the parts, we found an opening through the 
frontal bone, at the point before mentioned, and on the left 
parietal bone we found four tumors of the look and consis- 
tency of brain substance. On lifting the calvarium we fotind 
attached to the dura-mater six tumors; one corresponding to 
the opening in the os frontis, four to the openings in the 
parietal bone, before noticed, and one about one inch by one 
and one eighth inches in size, at the posterior inferior angle of 
the left parietal bone, which, by pressure in growing, had 
produced absorption of the skull to the outer table. These 
tumors were from one to three- eighths of an inch in thickness, 
with distinct perpendicular edges, somewhat more full in the 
center than the margin. They were of a strawberry red 
appearance, and seemed quite vascular. The largest tumor, 
which was at least half an inch thick, had produced a depres- 
sion in the left hemisphere of the brain, corresponding to its 
thickness; none of the others had made any appreciable 
depression. 

Thus far, we had found nothing to account for the paralysis 
in the left side. There was no sign of softening of the brain 
at any point. Removing a portion from the right hemisphere, 
it was found healthy and of proper consistency; another slice 
and the same found; another, and the knife laid open an 
abscess, containing half an ounce of pus, on a level with the 
base of the right lateral ventricle, and separated from It only 
by ventricular wall; the ventricle itself contained about six 
drachms of serum. The left hemisphere was perfectly normal 
throughout, excepting the depression before spoken of; the 
ventricle contained about a drachm of fluid. 

There was no inflammatory attachment of the dura-mater 
to the pia-mater, and nothing to indicate that there had been 
any inflammatory action. 
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The practical questions arising from the conditions foand^ 
were: Why has there been no paralysis of the right side, 
resulting from the compression of the left hemisphere of the 
brain ? Did the absorption of the bones, other than the 
cranium, arise from brain irritation produced by these fun- 
gous tumors of the dura-mater, or from that of the abscess ? 
Is there any relation — cause and effect — between the abscess 
and the tumors; if so, which was cause and which effect ? To 
the first question we were unable to give any answer. To the 
second, our opinion was that the absorption was produced by 
brain irritation from the fungous tumors. To the third, we 
could find nothing to make us believe that to be the relation 
of cause and effect. 

The history of the case, as learned from the husband and 
daughter is, that Mrs Pierce had never had a severe illness 
during her lifetime, but had, up to two j'ears since, enjoyed 
vigorous health. There was no history of scrofulous or 
tuberculous taint in her system; she had never had rheuma* 
tism; had suffered from headache but few times in her life; 
had been much of a reader, and could read or writQ continu- 
ously for a long time with no ill feeling. She had at no time 
felt aching of the bones of the cranium or elsewhere. 

About two years since, on a Sunday, after returning from 
church, and reading awhile, she suddenly became irrational ; 
this continued (or several minutes, when she said she felt 
drowsy ; this continued for a short time ; since then it had 
been more difiScult to attract her attention, it being necessary 
to speak several times, although when obtained, her mind 
seemed perfectly clear, her hearing being all of the time unaf- 
fected. She would, latterly, forget that she had asked a ques- 
tion, and repeat, even several times. 

Her memory of things, learned long since, remained ; she 
repeating psalms, hymns, <kc., up to the day of her death. 
Since last spring she has complained of giddiness, and an op- 
pression of the brain, just on rising in the morning, not after- 
ward through the day. About May 1st, 1876, her daughter 
noticed, while combing her hair, a swelling on the left side of 
the head, corresponding to the larger opening in the parietal 
bone, and thought it a "when ;" a second was seen about six 
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weeks afterwards, back of the first ; two weeks before the arm 
was fractured, the one on the frontal bone was observed, but 
no especial thought was given them, as they were not tender 
on pressure, and produced no seeming inconvenience. 

After the attack of paralysis,, having still complete use of the 
right side, when told to straighten the leg, she would draw it 
up, when told to move it in any particular direction would 
move it in the opposite, although she perfectly understood, 
and would repeat the direction given. 

In examining for a description of these tumors of the dura- 
mater, I found a very short description in Erichsen, but could 
find nothing in some half a dozen other works on Surgery, that 
would apply to this case. Is the case a rare one ? Were we 
correct in our deductions from the post mortem f 

This paper was accidentally omitted in publishing the transactions of 1876. 

Stcrttory, 
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The undersigDed committee, appointed to report upon the 
death of our late confrere, Dr. J. S. Redfield, of Fort Scott, beg 
leave to submit the following : 

Dr. J. S. Redfield died suddenly, at Fort Scott, Kansas, on 
June 15th, 1876, at the age of 56 years. He graduated with 
honor at Jefferson Medical College in 1850. He immigrated 
to Kansas in the year 1858, and was actively engaged in the 
practice of his profession until enshrouded by death^s folding 
wings. 

He was commissioned surgeon of the Sixth Kansas regiment 
of volunteers, served with credit and distinction, and remained 
with it until the regiment was disbanded. He was the presi- 
dent of this society for the year 1875. His professional 
attainments were of the highest order, and were combined 
with sterling integrity, an exalted sense of honor, and genial 
social qualities, which endeared him to all, and which will 
embalm him in our memories. While we deplore his loss, 
we rejoice that he has left an example worthy our closest 
imitation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

G. R. Baldwin, 

T. Sinks, J- Committee, 

W. D. Hoover. 
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